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ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THB BEV. OEOttOB TOWNSBMO* 

Part Y.— [Continued from No. XLVI. p. 341.] 

Section Vn. — Origin of OracUs. 

It seems necessary that some notice should be taken af 
another subject, from its intimate connexion with the historj of 
the ancient Idolatry — 'Uhe Origin of Oracles among the Heatnen 
Nations." 1 do not wish to enforce my opinion as entirely edr- 
recty yet I cannot but think it is as well supported bj internel 
efidence, as die generality of those positions which are not war- 
ranted by direct testimony. 

The Levitical law was not a collection of arbitrary and posi* 
live enactments^ which were imposed for the first time by Mos^, 
and the greater part of which had been utterly unknown before ; 
it was a renewal of the patriarchal ritual and worship, with such 
changes, omissions, and additions, as were suited to the circum* 
stances of the tribes of Israel, on their leaving £gyptand com* 
mentiing their wanderings in the wilderness. A minute resem- 
blance, or more properly an entire coincidence, is proved tolmve 
existed in many respects between the Patriarchal and Levitical 
ritual and worship, by every proof and testimony which can 
pofsibly be collected on the subject. Our best divines are, { 
believe, unanimous on the point. There has ever existed a 
wonderful similarity between the customs of those nations, who 
pretend to great antiquity, the religious code of the Jewbh law- 
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2 On the Origin, FrogresSy 

giver, and the early patriarchal notions. Such books as BurderV 
OrieMtaU3u9toni9; Utrmer'sObservatioiis; Ward's Historj of the 
Hindooi, &c. 8cc. abound with the most ample confirmation of 
this fact. To mention only a few out of many, the Hmdoos 
give permission to a husband to marrjr'a second wife, if the first 
prove barren ; wives are chosen from the branches of their own 
ftmilies who may »live at a- distance, rather than from among 
ftlrangers^ with whoili they may liave contracted habits of friend- 
ship ; a goat is frequently permitted to run wild, as if conse- 
Gjr»l«d; Uie first-bom are often devoted to their gods, llie 
Hindoo laws relating to personal cleanliness are nearly, some- 
times exactly, similar to those prescribed by Moses. Like the 
Hebrew Nazarites, the Hindoos offer their hair ; and many 
other minor, as well as more important coincidences, may be 
added. Stronger evidence than these instances afford, to prove 
the early identity between thd Patriarchal and Mosaic Religion, 
is found m the smguhr fact, that the ancient Egyptians had so 
many enactments among them similar to those afterwards ap- 
pointed by Moses ; 80 many indeed, that Dr. Spencer wrote his 
celebrated treatise De Legibus Hebraeorum, to prove that the 
Israelites borrowed from the Egyptians : I need not observe that 
Spencer's reaisonitlg^ ha« been long known to be fallacious. Un- 
less too there were some decided resemblance between the Pa- 
tidarckal religion, and the worship of the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, on .what ''known principle of the human mind," to 
use the oelebrated expression of Mr. Gibbon, can we account 
for the frequent lapses of the Jews into idolatry i Even imme- 
diately after their deliverance from the Red Sea, when that most 
stupendous miracle, the parting of the waters, was still fresh in 
their memory, we find they complied with the invitations of tiie 
first idolatrous tribe they came near, and sacrificed to Baal Meon. 
To express his abhorrence of their crime, Moses changed 
the woid into Baal Peor ; and Mr. Faber has certainly given 
us a most ingenious solution of the reasons which influenced the 
liewly delivered Israelites to comply with this worship. He proves 
that the traditional religion was the same, and the Jews were 
only led to comply with the idolatrous additions which had been 
made to the original patriarchal ritual, in consequence of their 
agreeing in opinion with the idolaters, on. the several points of 
faith, common to both religions. I shall close this paragraph 
with one additional proof, deduced from the narrative of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Fitzclarence. The plan of the temple of Solo- 
mon was the same as that of the Tabernacle in the wilderness. 
In his progress through India; Lieutenant-Colonel Finzclarence 
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and DecUne of Idolatry^ 

came to the inimeuae temple of JCeylaa ; aiMl frott the 
lion be has given ut it> it.vvas undoubtedly formed oa the ^ery 
;$ame plan, which Lightfoot haa proved with faifi profound learning 
Co have been the plan of the temple at Jerutalem. The teoiple 
at Ke^las has been deserted for ages ; its ongin is imknown 
even, to the natives. It is only known to have existed from the 
mobt remote antiquity, and Jto have once been the object of gveat 
veneration through the whole of India. Its extent, and grandeori 
prove that it must have been a national work. It ^ras either 
built before or after the temple at Jerusalem; ifafteri we should 
ceitaiuly have some records of it; if before, as is moat likely^ 
it was formed after the plan of the tabernacle, and the plan muicte 
have been known therefore to other nations be«de8 the Hie» 

brews. « 

it will now be asked, what is the connexioti between' tiiese 

desultory remarks and the origin of the heathen Oraclea. . If 

there was such a coincidence between the chief circumstaticea of 

the Levitical and Patriarchal ritual on the one hand ; aad'iie-» 

tween the original customs of the early nations, and unoorruptM 

patriarchism on the other; it will necessarily follow, that- it isi 

possible, and probable, that the peculiar characteristic of ibe 

ancient religion of the Jews was common also to the religioa: 

pf the Patriarchs, and known therefore in the first ages a4iioag 

the primitive settlements of mankind. Oracular responses weie 

evidently delivered in some mysterious mamier from the adytii 

the penetralia, or the holy of holies, both of the temple at Jeru.'»' 

aalem and the tabernacle in the wilderness. The Patriafclml 

worsliippers too, as is repeatedly. related in the book of Genesisi/ 

are said to have gone to enquire of the Lord, that is, to conault 

the ofTicIe, in the appointed way, in their own places of worsbipc 

Thus Rebekah (Gen. xxv. 22.) went to enquire of the Lord ( 

and the Lord said to her, &c. : the answer was a prophecy of 

the future destiny of her children. In what manner the oracular 

responses were given, we cannot certainly tell : divines have 

enumerated several modes in- which God imparted his will -to 

mankind in the early ages of uncorrupted truth ; and it is cer* 

tain that the knowledge of Religion, while men were still few, 

must have been universal ; and that so long as they continued to 

preserve the faith of Noah, to whatever part of the globe they 

might have retired from Nachshevan, there, according to his pro* 

mise^tbe God of Revelation would be with them. Wherever tbe 

respective families of the sons of Noah proceeded they carried 

with them the useful and innocent memorials of the deluge^ and 

the traditions and religion of tlieir ancestors; they would ^s-^ 
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tablish abo their respective places of worship in groves^ on hilb. 
in caverns^ or in plains. They would for a time worship the true 
God. So long as they preserved the purity of their faith, oracu- 
lar responses would be given ; and thou^ these tokens of the 
divine presence would be wididrawn as they gradually became 
infected with the corruptions of the encroaching idolatry ; the 
Teneration for the places where these oracular responses had 
been delivered would remain for ages. It would be perverted, 
as indeed it uniformly was perverted, to the purposes of priest- 
craft ; but the impression would not be entirely lost^ till the light 
of reason, rekindled by the renewed revelation, had exposed 
the absurdity, and silenced the pretensions of the imposture. 
All this appears so very theoretical, that it ought to be rejected 
by every sober-minded reader, unless the whole hypothesis shall 
. appear to be confirmed by undoubted facts. 

The Oracle of Dodona was the most celebrated in all Greece. 
Though the testimony of Herodotus is not of much value on 
this point, both on account of the late period in which he flourish- 
ed, and the very contradictory and absurd tales which he so 
gravely relates, and which w^ere evidently of later origin ; yet 
Homer and Hesiod mention Dodona, as a sacred place, having 
its holy grove, 8cc. &c. Hesychius tells, us, it was once called 
Hella: it seems to have been venerated from the earliest ages, 
and its oracle w*as consulted, it is said, before any temple was 
buih. Though the exact situation of Dodona is not known, 
some placing it in Thessaly, others in £pirus,The8protia,8cc. &c., 
yet it is generally acknowledged to have been in the northern 

yart of Greece, and to have been consecrated to Dodonaean 
ove. 
, I refer to the learned Joseph Mede, book i. Disc. 60., to the 
lyriters collected in Poole's Synopsis, to Bochart, and others, to 
prove that Dodonim the son of Javan, the son of Japhet, estab-" 
nshed his family in that part of Greece. Though Mr. Faber 
has wrought up all his materials with great ingenuity into 
one magnificent theory, yet the very perfection to which be has 
brought his hypothesis, is with me one chief reason for suspect- 
ing the solidity of some part of the structure. A systematiaing 
spirit, says Sir Wm. Jones, is not friendly to the discovery of truth. 
Mr. Faber would take the whole of the families of the sons of Noah 
to Shinar, and thence disperse them. I cannot but think with 
Mede, Sheringliam, Sulpicius Severus, and a long list of others, 
that mankind dispersed quietly to their respective settlements, 
that Dodanim the son of Noah, of whom we are now more par* 
ticularly speaking, retired to the north of Greece ; and there 
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e^ablished the patriarchal religion, and worshipped the tme 
God; and possibly, at least during his own life, oracular responses 
were given' in the mode appointed in those early ages by the 
giver of Revelation. His descendants relapsed into idolatry* 
The oracle ceased ; the place was venerated ; interested men 
perverted that veneration to their own purposes ; till accident^ 
or revolution, or the increase of knowledge, overthrow the whole 
system of priestcraft and deception. 

We might trace the early histories of the oracles of Delphi^ 
Amphiaraus, Ammon, Trophonius, and others; and through 
the corruptions of subsequent ages we should undoubtedly find 
the remnant of the pure Patriarchal religion, however afterwards 
corrupted and perverted. 

The history of Micah, as related in the book of Judges, ap- 
pears to be a complete history of the manner in which these orar 
cles were established by the beads of. families and tribes. No 
religion was properly established and enforced, because the se- 
veral tribes had not taken possession of their appointed homes. 
Micah therefore resolved to set up a place of worship in his own 
house. He made his son, (the interpreters say his eldest'son,) a 
priest J and united with the worship of Jehovah, the veneration of 
graven images. The tabernacle, or chapel, or place set apart for 
worship, was made on the plan of the tabernacle at Shiloh. His 
consulted the Teraphim, and an enigmatical answer was retumeiiL 
We may justly conclude,thatas the giver of Revelation was pleased 
to communicate his will to man in those ages, by oracular responses, 
the answer which Micah would have received^ if his worship 
had been pure, would have been decided, and directory. There is 
a mystery and difficulty in the whole history, which lam anxious 
to see entirely solved. The Danites consult the Oracle. Micah 
bttd engaged a Levite to take place of his son : this priest returns 
to the consulters an ambiguous answer, of the very preciqa 
nature which the heathen oracles were accustomed to return* 
Wt may justly suppose, that the Levite deceived the Danites^ 
by fabricating an answer of this nature. On their returii' from 
the expedition in which they were then engaged, they stole the 
Teraphim, and other images, and established idolatiy in their 
tribe. 

' This narrative seems to contam a compleiie history of Ae 
probable manner in which the Oracles were first established. 
A private indiridual, who had not entirely lost the knowledge of 
the Crae God, but who was partly, through apparent ignorancei 
coocaminated vrith the surrounding idolatry, establidies a wor- 
ihipy wUeh combines both truth and error ; founded on, though 
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not entirely compatible witby tbe original religion of his 
fathers. The learned Spencer (in bis treatise De Urim et 
Thuiamiaa) supposes the Terapbim of Micah to have been the 
escact resemblances of the Urim and Thummim used in the 
tabernacle of Sbiloh : this is doubtful ; but it is certain that 
when Micah set up the graven images, he did not intend to 
offend Jehovah. This tabernacle and oracle, estsblished hy 
Micah, is forcibly taken avi'ay ; and vi'as adopted by a whole 
tribe, as their chief place of worship. So, it is reasonable to 
auppose, the oracles of the Heathen vi ere set up ; they united 
true Patriarchisni, with incipient Idolatry : they gave oracular 
req)onseSy because these were common to the places of worship 
appointed by Jehovah; and Priestcraft continued, in a corrupt 
•tate, what had originally been the criterion, and peculiar cha- 
racteristic, of uncontaminated Patriarchism. 



Section VIII. — Origin of Pride of Rank. 
I- 

I know that I shall indeed be deemed fanciful if I merely iiinl 
at the possible origin of another strange peculiarity in the his- 
tory of the human race ; the origin of pride of rank. The 
tables of pedigree were carefully preserved among the Jews, 
that the line in which the Messiah was to descend might be 
kept distinct ; and the genealogy of the Priests be recorded, to 

. peerent the intrusion of improper persons into the sacred office. 
The tables of pedigree were handed down from the beginning \ 
and either in tradition, or in letters, must have been preserved 
aBM>ng the Patriarchs. The first beginnings of idolatry were, an 
atteoipt to set aside the acknowledged line of the future Mes- 
Blab. Nimrod assumed the tide of ^^ the Son ;'' assuming 
asoat probably, as Mr. Faber with much ingenuity has attempt- 

• ad to prove, the name and office of their expected Messiah 
Xo effect this, he must have been able to make out some title 
from his descent, which was from Ham the eldest son of Npah; 
who according to the usual customs of the Patriarchs would 
have inherited the birth- right ; one of tlie privileges of wliicl] 

« was, to be the progenitor of the branch from which one pareni 
of the Messiah was to descend. The Patriarchs esteemed that 
line of descent to be the most noble, from which the Messial 
was to be bom : the excluded tribes would not easily resigr 
Am claims ; they too therefore would preserve their line ol 
4kacent,. and the ambition of being supposed to have descendec 
Aaoa aome celebrated ancestor would have become universal 
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idhmsel for instance, as the fint-born of Abmbaiiiy is said by the 
best commentators to have= deritled Isaac, because he claimed 
the inheritance, and the birth-right ; which were aHotted to 
tsaacv The Afflfbians still commemorate the immediate descend 
dants of Ishmael; and boast of their lofty descent: and ther^is 
much traditional evidence on record to show that it is not im* 
probabletihatf they remembered and asserted in those early titties 
the ckiras of their pr<^enitor. The Bdoraites undoubtedly 
opposed Israel on this account : and we know that ihis famil^ 
were so tenacious of their pedigree, that it has even been sih 
serted by Moses in the sacred canon ; as if to prove to the aoN 
rounding nations at the time when the Pentateucb was written^ 
by the miracles tihich he wrought, that the line of Esau -way 
rejectefl and that of Jacob approved. The peofrfe of Edoai 
must have known that the ancestors enumerated in their tabies, 
had apostatised from the worship of Jehovah, and could bring 
no proof that they were entitled to the birth-right except the 
sole circumstance, that their father had been tbe elder bom of 
Isaac. Ill opposition to this claim he relates minutely the sale 
of his birth-right by Esau; the subsequent blessing of Isaac; 
the perseverance of Jacob and his family in the true Religion ; 
Ihe uninterrupted pedigree of Jacob ; and the evident proofs of 
a' miraculous nature, by which God continued the right of the 
second brother to the forfeited inheritance of the dder. 
Though it is true, that men wish to be renowned, as partakingin 
sortie measure of the honor of their fathers, yet when these Calrfcs 
of pedigree were first formed, Iktle or no temptation of this kind 
existed. They were compiled for political and religious por-^ 
poses; and were therefore entirely independent of any of tboie 
flings which are the offspring of a n^re advanced stage of 
society-. All this -however is a theory which may be rejected ^t 
]^lea8ure. The fact is certainly curious, that in the very earliest 
agesWfi should be so anxiousto preserve the respective taMes 
of descent, and identify themselves with the names 6f tbeir 
fathers. 



' •Sbctioch: lX,^^The subject of IdaiaifyiUiutrated from ike. 
Book of Job ^ and the Poems of Homer. 

m » i ■ 

It is oiost probable that Job was contemporary with Nab«r; 
and that Idolatry, though it had made some progress, could nesdiev 
bate been universal nor formidable, far it was an offmce 
ponistMblebytlie civil jnagistnite, that is, by each iiatiiaa€bal 
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bead of Jt^i? qwn tcibe. . We l^m tbii^iirpni,oi>serving that amomj^ 
th^ pffeac^li cpgoizabl^. by the . mag^trate, the supentitifHta 
ad6ratu)Q .of the Suq and Mooa is enuraerated (Ch. 31. f* 
26«-;-26.): no notice however ia takeo of other kindaof Idolatry, 
than this of Tsabaism. And I tbiok we should be warranted, 
from this omission, in rejecting one great part <;f Mr. Fabm-'s 
theory. So far from the book of Job containing a hint of uni« 
Yersal defection from the knowledge and worship of Jehorah, 
it presents us with a most beautiful idea of the admirable opi- 
nion^ and sublime notions of God erUertained by the patriar- 
chiJ families. 

From the times of Jobj we proceed to the age of Abraham, 
Idolatry had now made a great and melancholy progress ; for 
Abraham travelled from Ur in Chaldea, through the whole of 
Pale(>tine, to Egypt, and among nearly all the immediately 
aurEQunding natiopa, to recover and establish among them the 
knowledge of the true God. We are not informed in scripture of 
the nature of the idolatry thus prevalent ; we know only that it 
•till continued to increase till the period of the Exodus. At 
that time> the worship of images, the cruelty, obscenity, and 
aboipioations of every kind were fully established among the 
surrounding nations ; though even then, the knowledge and 
worship of Jehovah had not been entirely resigned among seve* 
ral of the neighbouring tribes : 1 refer to Jethro the Midiaoite ^ 
to the Kenites : and to the manner in which the God of the 
Hebirews seems to have been spoken of by many even of those 
who opposed the Israelites. I have not alluded to the desCruc* 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, for though their crime wa» pro- 
bably connected with, or as others suppose, originated in, the 
rites of Baal Peor, or Chemos, or some other obscene Deity, 
we have not sufficient documents to prove that thb is more than 
mere au^position. 

It is smgular that neither Mr. Bryant, Mr. Faber, 'Mr. Mau«> 
rice,nor many of the early researcherslnto theremainsof antiquity, 
have made much use of Homer. He seems to me to present a 
complete picture of the age when the more peculiar customs, and 
the religious or rather the moral notions of the Patriarchs had not 

Jet bepome entirely extinguished by the grosser corruptions of 
leathenism. He fills up the interval that elapsed from the timea 
of Job, and in some measure the deficiency in the history of that 
period which elapsed between the origin or general prevalence 
of the worship of the heavenly host, and that system of mfemy and 
enme, whkh degraded below the beasts of the field, the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan. It must be remeoiberad hese^ that of ^ i«4 
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ftutbor of die- Iliad m# Ody^s^ejr' we know Httte bf tiot^ingl 
Puittn»t«»«j^t the d^fverat ' books together, iir their' pr^enf 
order ;^befdre his lifrtfie Yhey were rhapsodised in every citj'ofV 
lonift aiid'Gneeetf. Thei narratit es contained in them Were conT- 
moD mcflH'the'people of A^ia Minor: they af e found to thU ^ 
day WDOiiig the stories ^of the Hindoos, whose curious le^endif .. 
are filled with' the" wars of the gods, and their assembling 6ri\ '. 
Mount Ida. The rivers of the Troad are plainly desitribed m V 
the Tolumev of the Hindoos ; and the reason why Uie author of 
the Iliad 4:elebrated this siege rather than others, was, that the' 
scene of the Troad so exactly corresponded with the imagtitjbd 
residence of the newly-worshipped gods. This, however, is meire' , ^ 
conjecture I nor can it be insisted upon for one moment. Th6 . : 
reaik>n» why Homer ought to be valued by the lovers' of know-' ^! 
ledg^'«s well as by the admirers of poetry, are of much moirir 
impoitatice ; particularly as Virgil has copied the manners, litid^ 
described from tradition the same scenes, the satne superstU^ 
tions, gods, and heroes. 

The most probable date of Homer, is that assigned him by 
Herodotus, about 884 years before the Nativity. About that . 
time, the collections of the Iliad and Odyssey were, we may 
suppose, completed. Whether Homer, or the Homeri, whtf J' 
sang- them among the cities of Asia Minor and Greece, com- .'^' 
posed them as one story, or what is their true history, is not vit 
present to our purpose ; I allude only to the internal evidence '.\ 
they bear of their great antiquity, and the assistance they render ; 
to our present enquiries. 

Lycurgus is said to have found the poems of Homer .in Crete ; 
they >seem to have then formed merely a collection of bdlad^ ' ' 
with their appropriate titles. In the 5th, 6th, and 7th volumea 
of the Asiatic Researches, the story of the Trojan war is giveior 
from original Sanscrit authors ; its episodes, like those of 
Homer, are placed in E^ypt; and the traditions of LaiiAT, 
Labdoeus, CEdipus, and Jason, are all found among the same 
ancient compositions. 

The pages of Homer, it was observed, appear to describe Utt 
manners of that interval which elapsed between the origin of 
image worship, and the establishment of the grosser aboknina- 
tiona^of Paganism. I refer to such facts as the following. 

The chi^ in Homer were patriarchal heads of families. 
Thtt9'£riam was considered as the father, as weH as the ruler,' .' 
of the Tngans. He was the priest, as well as king. Cdlchas 
it repfewnted as possessing the gift of prophecy, which Waa^ 
UDdoobtedliy tfMfmiogitive of Ae^^ew 
postdiluvian families. The characters of Homer seem to hi^v^ 
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been unacquainted witb ihe use o£ monay. We well know that 
the wealth of the first ages consisted in cattle : oxen and sheep 
constituted of course the Qply measure of value. Glaucus and 
Diomed exchange armour ; the poet tells us how many oxen 
wete. given for the respective suits. Now as this measure of 
value would soon be found to be very inconvenient, it would 
very soon happen that some more uniform, permanent, divisible, 
and generally esteemed standard must be adopted. We accord- 
ingly find, that even in the time of Abraham, silver was used 
for this purpose ; and this useful and convenient metal has been 
uniformly employed as the common measure by ail nations^ 
The heroes of Homer, therefore, must have been earlier than 
thetime of Abraham, or ihey lived within the few years which 
elapsed after that Patriarch, as they could not otherwise bav« 
been ignorant of this useful mode of conductirtg their commerce^ 
The Iliad too could not in this case describe the manners of an 
age so late as that usually attributed; to the supposed Priam, 
it is evidently a collection of early traditions. 
, Iji addition to these remarks, it may be observed that abe 
sentiment? of the several characters of Homer are evidently 
derived from the confiised remnant of ancient religion. We 
might instance the beautiful appeal of Hector to Paris : tb« 
reflections of Agamemnon on the treachery of Pandarus, when 
he pronounced the certain punishment and destruction of Troy ; 
t^o lines of which speech were quoted by the philosophic Scipio 
over the ruins of Carthage. Instances of sublime addresses to 
the Deity ; the punishment of the blasphemy of Asius ; the per? 
petuai completion of a truce or treaty by a sacrifice, a custom 
which, was coitimon to all the patriarchal nations, (>^ hence the 
expressions in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which are used to 
dftsoribe the making a treaty, are uuiformly derived from the 
imiking the &tal Mow to the victim,) with some others, may be 
mieolioned. 

The i^ds in Henei! always partake of thai; mixed character 
which would naturally be the consequence. t)f the deification of 
mortals, whieh we shall soon see was one of the )»rimary sources 
of Idolatry. Jove is addressed in the most lofty, strains, yet^ 
like the Hindoo god, who eorreaponds to him in attributes and 
powers, he makes love, and sleeps, and is. deceived. Apollo 
IS a man, and the epithets by whieh he is described, are appro- 
printed to the Sun : and so we might proceed with the rest! 
Ths qonfuaioii we are hinting: at, i§ thexomplete picture of the 
bms^if^ which BMlst have b<ien induced by the. society of ihat 
age % when their ancestors began ,to hm, venerated «s deitite^ and 
tfa^ knowledge of the true Ghxl to be obliterated. ^ 
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MISCELLANEA CLASSICA 



No. XIII. — iCotUinuedfrom No. XLVl.p. 300.] 

f 

1. Class. Journ. xlii. p. 279) I* 7f the sentence beginning 
'' Tlie. glory attached'* is a comment upon the quotation from 
Mitfordy ai|d not a continuation of it. — lb. p. 287, I* ^7, read, 
!^ some modem lecturer oo poetry, or magazine critic." Same 
page, note, ad fin. '* Virgil has defined iEneas a perfect hero, 
but he wanted power to descrilfe him as such."-«p. 288. 1. 6, 
'' the equable splendor.*' — p. 292, after the quotation from the 
Anti- Jacobin, there ought in fairness to have been cited a Une 
fromSouthey'sTlialaba, book xi., containing more than a pre- 
cedent for Dr. Symroons's alliteration : 

'' Friend and sole solace of my solitude." 

No. XLfii. p. 172, 1.17, for anrou read aiTi«.— On No. 
XX X V 1 1 1 . p. 330, art. 5, C^Aprtiuv St&v Sofemraav^ x. t. X.) see the 
ronrlnding note of Spanheim's Callimachus. — lb. p. 331, art. 
13, the following instance of imitation was quoted : 

*/2j 8* ore TiV T Ixi^rra ywv^ ^olnxi pA^r^ 




niv^ps infecit purpura vultus. 



, Per liquidas succensa genas : icast»qae pudoris, . 

, Illuxere faces : non sic decus ardet ebumum, . 
, Lydia Sidonio quod feemina tinzerit ostro. 

. . Claud. Pk'os.KfiTl. 

4whare Heintius, in addition to the other passages io hia note, 
might have quoted iEn. i. 592, and perhaps x. 132, sqq.) 
Thus a modem poet, describing die descent of Mercury : 

Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 

Under plumes of piuple dye, 

Like rose-ensanguincMl ivory, 
A shape comes now. 

Waving on high in his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 

Shellev's Prometheus Unbound, p. S5, . 

■ 111 Miotlier number the following passage from Claiidiair 
paralleled with one from Southey : 
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Sic fatus (Sol), croceis rorantes ignibus hortos 
IngredHur, vallemque suanii quamjftaoini^us ^bit 
Rivus, et irriguis largum jubar ingerit herbis^ 
Quas Solis pascuntur equi. Fragrantibus inde 
Cssariem sertis, et lutea lora jubasque 
Subligat alipedum : gelidas bine Ludfer ornat, 
Hinc Aurora comas. 

De Primo Cons.Stilich. IT. 467- 
This fiction is much in the style of Darwin, between whom 

ind Cltudian there exists a considerable resemblance* It occurs 

in our modem Prometheus : 

My coursers sought their birth-place in the sun. 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil, 
Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire.' p. 116. 

The fantastic play of images occasioned by the confusion of 
fire and water in the passage of Claudian aboTe quoted, occurs 
again in the redoubtable passage. Pros. ii. 314. 

Dominis intrantibus ingens 



■':> 



Assurgit Phlegethon ; flagrantibus hispida rivis 
Barba madet, totoque fluunt incendia vultu. 

' " 4. riilf. "^Aqti ie ?x6i^, ij TToXai ; KP. *Emei)toos icitXai. SflK. 
ShrU mg oix imf$ hrfiyBifig fw, aXXat, ciy^ Trupaxairic-ott ; KP. M 
|icS tii' AtUf i S&xpure^ ovt £v a^og ifdeXoy ev ro(rairtyi itypwrvfu 
xai kumn slvur kK?Jsi xeti vov ic&Xai Savfta^eo, atctavoiJiifog »g ifiicog 
Hattideig* xa) hrhnfilg (re oux ijyti^ov, Jvu d$ fj^tc-ra hdyrfs' xa) 9roX- 
Xelxig ftf f ^ <re xu) ^pinpov iv weivr) Ttp filep s^^ift^vicra rot; rpoTroVy 
woXit hi iLaXi(rr» h TJjf vuv irapi<rrwrjji (vfifopUj dig fs&Saog . aur^y xa) 
WQoeog ^fUtg: ' ' ' Plat. Crit. 1 . 

!iiG^v«r. evidendy had the above passage before his eyes, w^en 
be wrote the beautiful description of the last sleep of Leooidafy^ 
with which his eleventh book commences, and to which the 



I'Ab interestine essaymight be written on modern imitations of ancient 
p^ry. " Prometheus" is not a revival of the lost drama of -fflschylus; the 
cacastropbey as well as ihe'tcopus dramatis, is different. It involves the 
downfallof Jupiter, and the deliverance of the human race from his usurp- 
ed dominion — in other words, the overthrow of law, costom, and religion, 
throughout the world ; these being considered as the sources of human 
misery. In the boldness and crowd of bis metaphors, the writer resem- 
bles JEschylus. The richness and intense beauty of his images is almost 
beyond example ; they seem, as it were, entangled in their own magni- 
ficent lui^riance. — Of his principles (which he promulgates more openly 
and Mndisguisedly than the rest of his confederacy) we judge it best to be 
•ileot m this place. 



Puerilia. 13 

rb^ctire Reviewer alludes. No. iii. p. 108, Art. Glover's 
enaid. 

'iThe'day was closibs. Agis left his tent ^ 

He sought hiis godlike brother. Him he found 

Stretch'd o'er his tranquil couch. His looks retained 

Tlie cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 

To gladden sleep. So smile soft evening skies. 

Yet streak'd with ruddy light, when summer's suns 

Have veird their beaming foreheads. Transport filPd 

The eye of Agis. Friendship swell'd hb heait. '' 

His yielding knee in veneration bent. 

The hero's hand he kiss'd, then fervent thus : 

*^ O excellence ineffable, receive 
This secret homage ; and may gentle sleep 
Yet longer seal thine eyelids, that unblara'd 
I may fall down before thee." 

lie stratagem of the traitor Ganelon, recorded in Retrosp. R. 
. VI. p. 308, Art. Wars of Charlemagne in Spaiqi may have 
n borrowed from that of ^pyrus in Babylon. Such appro* 
ttipna are more frequent m some of the old romances, than 
;|«( at first sight be supposed. — In the description of the Tenw 
of Penitence, quoted in another No. of tbe Retrospective^ 
Q Davenant's Goudibert (iv. p. Sl6.) we read: 

■ ■. • — from on high 

A winking lamp just threatens all the room. 

As if the lazy flame just now would die; 

Such will the sun's last light appear at doom ! 

Hie same fine circumstance is employed by Statius with equal, 

n^M greater beauty, in his House of Sleep : 

.■ ■ tenuis, qui circuit aulam, 

Jnvalidusque nitor ; primosque hortantia somnos 
Languida succiduis exspirant luniina flam mis. 

Theb.x. 115. 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 



PUERILIA. 

I, FABULA. UiTgala ispfui KnuTpoi. 

Tempore quo nullus peregrina per aequora Caesar 
Appulerat noatris Itala vela vadis. 
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Sic fatus (Sol), croceis rorantes ignibus hortos 
logreditur, vallemque suanii quamjftaoini^us ^bit 
Rivus, et irriguis largum jubar ingerit herbis,. .. . 
Quas Solis pascuntur equi. Fragrantibus inde 
Cssariem sertis, et lutea lora jubasque 
Subligat alipedum : gelidas hinc Ludfer ornat, 
Hinc Aurora comas. 

De Primo Cons.Stilich. it. 467. 

This fiction is much in the style of Darwin, between whom 
ind Claudian there exists a considerable resemblance* It occurs 
in our modem Prometheus : 

My coursers sought their birth-place in the sun. 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil, 
Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire/ p. 116. 

The fantastic play of images occasioned by the confusion of 
fire and water in the passage of Claudian aboTe quoted, occurs 
again in the redoubtable passage, Pros. ii. 314. 

Dominis intrantibus ingens 

■'>■ ^ Assurgit Phtegethon ; flagrantibus hispida rivis 
Barba madet, totoque fluunt incendia vultu. 

"4, SilK> "^Aori ie ?x«i^ ^ TriXai ; KP. 'Ewtwxwj friXon. XtlK. 

ItS tii^Atu, i Si^panf ovt av a^og ifdeXov Iv Toerat^rp aypwrvtu 
xai \6irri elvMi* ^XX^ xeti vou ic&kat taviMJ^eo, a\ciavSitifO$ »s 4^^ 
itattideig* xa) Itrhnjfig (re o6x ijyti^ov, ha, oo$ ^icra hdyrfs' xa) toX- 
Xdxig ftff'^ <re xu) ^pirtpov hf fretyr) rm filep td^fiivtcra tov rpoVou, 
woXb hi ii,a\i(rT» h TJjf vuv irapwrwarji ^vfifopaiy dig ^s£{co$ aurijy xoA 
w^aoog ^(fiig. ' ' ' Plat. Crit. 1 . 

'ii^v^Xi evidendy had the above passage before his eyes, wl|en 
lie wrote the beautiful description of the last sleep of Leooida^ 
with which his eleventh book commences, and to which the 



I vAb iniereBtine essaymight be written on modern imitations of ancient 

S^ry. " PromeUfeus'' is not a revival of the lost drama of ^schylus; the 
Castropbe, as well as the'tcopus dramatis, is different. It involves the 
downfall of Jupiter, and the deliverance of the human race from his usurp- 
ed dominion — in other words, the overthrow of law, custom, and religion, 
throughout the world ; these being considered as the sources of human 
misery. In the boldness and crowd of bis metaphors, the writer resem- 
bles JEschylus. The richness and intense beauty of his images is almost 
beyond example ; they seem, as it were, entangled in their own magni- 
ficent lui^riance. — Of his principles (which he promul^tes more openly 
and Mpdisguisedly than the rest of his confederacy) we judge it best to be 
silent in this place. 
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rb^ctive Reviewer alludes. No. iii. p. 108, Art. Glover's 
enaid. 

The'day was closibs. Agis left his tent ; 

He sought his godlike brother. Him he fbund 

Stretch'd o'er his tranquil couch. His looks retained 

Tlie cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 

To gladden sleep. So smile soft evening skies. 

Yet streak'd with ruddy light, when summer's' suns 

Have veird their beaming foreheads. Transport filPd 

The eye of Agis. Friendship swell'd his heait. ' ^ 

His yielding knee in veneration bent. 

The hero's hand he kiss'd, then fervent thus : 

*^ O excellence iuefFable, receive 
This secret homage ; and may gentle sleep 
Yet longer seal thine eyelids, that unblara'd 
I may fall down before thee." 

The stratagem of the traitor Ganelon, recorded in Retrosp. R. 
. VI. p. 308, Art. Wars of Charlemagne in Spaiq, may have 
n borrowed from that of ^pyrus in Babylon. Such appro* 
ition& are more frequent m some of the old romances, than 
;|i| at first sight be supposed. — In the description of the Tem^ 
of Penitence, quoted in another No. of the Retrospective^ 
n Davenant's Goudibert (iv. p. Sl6.) we read : 

— ; ^ from on high 

A winking lamp just threatens all the room. 

As if the lazy flame just now would die; 

Such will the sun's last light appear at doom ! 

!%e same fine circumstance is employed by Statins with equal, 

riftn greater beauty, in his House of Sleep : 

_.«-. ■ tenuis, qui circuit aulam, "'■ 

Jnvalidusque nitor ; primosque hortantia somnos 
Languida succiduis exspirant lumina flammis. 

Theb.x. 115. 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 



PUERILIA. 

I, FABULA. DergaieL ispfji^ci knUrpoi. 

Tempore quo nullus peregrina per aequora Caesar 
Appulerat nostris Itala vela vadis. 
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Btadudus tacita loca pace silentia reiitf , 

Insignis bello, 'Dardaniumque geuus. 
Tunc neque turri^eris fulserunt opjiida.niurisj 

Nee tereti poftas struxerat are faber : ! ^ 
Praeruptis moiites irigueruiit rupibiis/et^ qua 

Nunc fiorent segetes, condidit arva patuii. 
Divitias pleno princeps nuiuerabat ovili : 

£t, mala qui coluit pascua, pauper erat. 
Quae nunc si^usi loari portaut victriciu querctt^> i 

Pabula seUg^ra^ lipla fueregregis. 
iEstus erat : calidu cum tristi^ ab aere tabes 

Spiravit, mi»eros corripuilque sueti, 
Fulmineo9 pripium <;eleri Mors deuietit apros 

Funere, mox in haras iasidiosa ruit» 
Fcecuodte populaniur harae : convivia lardo 

Festa carent : nullo teuipla cruore rubent* 
Agrestes vocat ille patres, humilemque aeoatum ; 

Nee, qui consiliis damna levaret, erat. 
S'jepe rudes vanam doluere Macbaones artem : 

^gra pUti medicam porca negabat opem. 
Saepe corouati fuderunt carmina Bardi : 

Orantum Superi destituere preces* 
Nax erat, et parva jam dormitante lucerna 

Intravit placidus regia membra sopor. 
Cum subito pemiis agitatus inhorruit aer, 

£t tremuit motae parva fenestra casae :' 
Constitit ante oculos arcu prassignts eburno - 

Delius, aurata lene sonaiite Ij^ra : 
Atque ita, ** Dardatiise/' dixit, *' rex optime gentis, 

Qua miseram cures, ordiar, arte gregem. 
Est locusi, irriguae quern perluit amnis Abooae: 

nice nunc froodet : oiox loous urbis erit. 
Crebra per obscuras funduntur flumina valles : 

Delectat populos murmur euntis aquae. 
Tolle moras : sacro fonteni medicamine tinxi ; 

Hue age, cum gregibus, me duce, tende viam. 
Fons mihi sanctus erit, divesque salubribus undis 

No men ab aeterna posteritate feret. 
Hue venient fortesque duces, castaeque puellae ; 

Musaque perpetuas carmine feddet aquas.** 



' Hi duo versus ab Ovidio, cum quadam mutatione, dc9\imti luiit. 
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bubsequitur votis q^gi^ twin^uiit^^t: .- ir . ,* 

Nam m^jjuxghja^*^ ||W«^j|llliu6 €mty*€te 

£t curae faci]^^di9fH^i|M|«iiilferevc0y * ^^ * <i : I 
Et ludi, ^jpnqilfu^ ,p4i9^>Gubilia ^nonu^ ^ • i 

Et rah^cJl;iyVi^ eit;«in« niibe dp^ '•• • 

Omnia Qi^Ciftfaeu^: ^tt> quos gfatisaitaa pituno 

Spiri^^.0iec]io.cant^t aura die.. 
Nunc ^u. yofl plaicidia Tritooaa dbtinet ambrb^ 

Et veterum fpntes^ Pieridumque chori.; 
Seu procul teqiCore^ pontus circumsonat unda, 

Littoraque Ecu voUs solum adeunda meis ; 
Saepe iater curas vitas tristesque labores 
,, V{)!9 fiepetam, etvestrae me rear esse gregis* 
Nam mihi vos^ longa quamvis tellure remotos^ 

Fida valet specuus mens revocare suis : 
Qualia purpui^i lucent vestigia Pboebi, 

Cum subiit molles Tethyos ipse sinus. 



DISSERTATION 

0?2 the Countries to which Solomon and Hiram sem, 
their Jleets for for^gn merchandise. 

] at. Wb must inquire into the apparatus of the ships sent, and 
then into the places to which they were consigned, as to Parvajim, 
Paz, Elphaz, and Ophir; and if they sailed on the South side of 
Africa. £dly. The nature of the commerce for which the 
voyages were undertaken. Sdly. Tlieir number^ and the lengtb 
of each ; which will bring the question to a conclusion. 

And, first, king Solomon went to see the fleet which he had 
built at Ezion-geber,' and Hiram sent sailors to be subject to 
Solomon's servants,* and they went to Ophir,) and they brougbl 
from thence to Solomon four hundred and twenty talent? of pure 
gold, or four hundred and fifty of gold in mass,^ with heteroge* 
neous particles attached, about three millions sterling. EzioUi* 
geber, whence the fleets of Solomon took their departure fo# 
Ophir, was an open port at the head of the most Eastern creek 
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* S Chronicles viii. 48. ^ 1 Kings ix. 26. 

' Job xxii. 24. ^ 2 Chronicles viij. 18. 
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Quid fi (^od bona Parca vetet) mareretur amata? 

Quid 81 rif ali te daret ilia tuo i 
Il>8e ego (crede mihi) vidi, cum saepe morata 

Restitit ia tecto tarda columba tuo. 
HermioDes vultus, quo non mamuetior ullus^ 

Post longam prvsens annuet ipse moram. 
Spe vivas ; atque hoc pariter de vate cananius, 

Dum focus exardet, dum roicat igne merum : 
*^ Uni dum mens pura viro^ dum foemina servat 

Una fidem, Divos bsec mea vota petent : 
Ut foveat juvenes sol indefessus amoris^ 

Lunaque amicitise lustret arnica senes." 

111. Pugna description ex Ossiano Grace conversa. 

*I1$ di iva) vefeXai xopvfeoov airo (rvfAfji^l^otxri 
heivai, ppitoiai, (/,eKuv07rrepoi, avroig eveqte 
vif Tsrarai, ^povrj S* ap* kirea-fJMpoiyriirey'' OhJfMrog' 
wg T0T6 Tcvivsoi, xex^ijyoTgj, aXX)jXo7»v 
Tsiroves iyy(ji(riit,(fipoi *IegvoLioi r kytpoiyii 
6pm<rxov avaxTt 8* civa^ ^roXsfto) ftiy)}^ avepi 8* avfip, 
BipiisTO 8* o^iMLTi yotia, TroKu^io'TOig 8* hr* oi<rrol$ 
6^v TOJiy^oLV vcu^i, kphrruTO 8* Sfj^fipog axovrwv 
TBTptYoos, ardp ^yyi hn^^avd vpori yuiji 
Ttamreci, Xajx^rr^pecro'ty w«xrfr«, o* x«t OXvyLiro^ 
xaTnrlirrouir* , aviiuov vs^eA^^ xaTudvigiooovroov, 
ouTf ritro^ iroTotfji.ov Pp6fJt,o$ StXsto ^siiLuhbdio^ 

oSre Toir* ovgavog evqv$ eviO'Toya^W* , Srg fipoyrri 
<rf/,§pivoTeiTVi, nt^f^anj ts, [Aiycc fipif^e^ h vefi€^(riv' 
W'ffog apa xtwo; ^v avigwv egih ^vviivroov 
ei Se xa) Ivta^ aoi8oi avaxTOs frevT^xovrot 
TfapcTacruVf ov^e xa) oo$ ^roXfftoD crTvyepoh ivvonvro 
vavTU he^spisiriur upyjiu yap ^a[^atol(rt 
<rrifi€% xotTTtreo'e woXXa, [i^BXatvero 8* alfj^Ti yoilu, 

IV, 

CoDsortes animae, socialia corda, valete, 
O mihi longioquo foedere juncta manus ! 

Quos modo dilecta fortuna e sede relegans 
Ignotas mundi jussit obire vices : 

Quos ego, si quid id est« precibusque animisque secutus 
Fatalem jam nunc alloquor ante diem : 



mtdmrafn sought Merckhhdiie. I|J 

£iiottgh has been said to refute the notion of Grotius and 
Vatablus,' who thought that Hiram brought the vessels \vhi<iii 
he sent to Solomon from the obscure islands of Tjr and 
Aradus* in the Red Sea^ which I have looked for in vain In 
Niebuhr^ since thej were Tyrus and Aradus two small islands 
in the Persian Gulf.' 

2dly. It should appear that Ophir was a country of Eastern 
Africa, particularly Sofala, and Tharsis a country of Western 
Africa, and of Spain particularly, some place not far from 
the mouth of the river Baetis. 

It is not to be supposed with Ptolemy, that Africa is confined 
to Prasum or the Mosambic, as the ancients pushed their navi- 
gations much farther ; and all the Easteru part of Africa may be 
culled Ophir, from Gardefan, the most easterly point of Africa, 
to the southern extremity of Zanguebar, between 3 North 
and 9 South latitude. For the same reason Ophir may be 
named Sofala, which is in the one-and-twentieth degree of South 
latitude, where much more commerce has been carried on thin 
elsewhere. 

From the quantity of gold that has been found in the Easteirn 
part of Africa, particularly at Sofala, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that from hence came Hiram's and Solomon's treasure 
in that metal. 

The position of Ophir and Sofala was near the shore, such as 
suited well with sailors whose voyage was a coasting voyage. 
They could easily arrive thither from Ezion-geber almost witlii 
out losing sight of land. The distance of the places was nbk 
great, the coast was even without gulfs or straits, and everj; 
year brought gold from Ophir; but three years were necessary 
to go and come from Tharsis. Ophir indeed has been translated 
in some places by Africa ; but if it be closely examined, it wHI 
appear in both the Chnldee interpreter, and Origen on Job, that 
it is Tharsis, and not Ophir, which the Chaldee interpreter 
Jonathan has rendered Africa, and that the version of Origen is 
equally objectionable, llie opinion, however, of these ancient 
interpreters is in favor of an interpretation that the voyage w*a8 
on the coast of Africa. Josephus, Theodoret, and St. Jerome, 
in their Antiquities, comments, and interpretations of the Old 
and New Testament, have placed Ophir in India, in the goldea 
Chersonese; but in that case the voyage would have been longer. 
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! 1 Kings i\. 27. Criiici Sacri. * Strabo, lib, 16. 
3 Rcundl's Geog. Uerodo^. p. 248. 
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of the Elanite gulf^ and this po^kion is called Berenice by 
Ptolemy. • 

The Arabic name of Meena Zuhub^ signifying the port of 

S'oldy had reference to the riches there debarked on the return 
rom Ophir. This place is now called Calaat el Accaba^ Castle 
of the descent^ according to D'Anville, while the Elanite gulf 
is named Bahr el Accaba, the Sea of . the descent. The point 
Ras Mohammed; which.separates this gulf from the Heroum near 
Suez, was called Posidium from the Greek IIoa-ei^MV, Neptune, a 
name common to many promontories. 

Ezion-geber, it is clear from the Chronicles/ and Eloth, were 
in Idumaea, or the land of Edom^ which David had conquered, 
•s we learn from the second book of Samuel.^ The ships of 
Solomon and Hiram sailed from Ezion-geber for Ophir and 
Tharsis, and returned together.^ The ships from Tyre came from 
tlie Mediterranean into the Red Sea piece-meal, transported in 
that state on the backs of camels, and at their journey's end 
Mere put together, and re-constructed for their voyage to Ophir. 
We learn from Agatharchides in Photius^ Heliodorus's Eihiopics, 
book the fourth, that the Tyrians trafficked on the Red Sea ; and 
from Herodotus book iv. c. 42, and Major Rennell's Geograpljy 
of Herodotus, that the Hebrews were not the only people to 
{vhom they were of use, since the Egyptians also were indebted 
to them for. service and assistance in navigation. The mode of 
transporting vessels on men^s shoulders was practised by the 
Argonautfi, as we read in the fourth book of Apollonius Rho- 
<|ius, vv, 1375, 1386, for twelve days and nights successively ; 
^o by Cleopatra after the battle of Actium from the Mediter- 
i^anean to the Arabian gulf; and by the .Turks from the Medi- 
terranean on the backs of camels over land into the Red Sea^ 
^ut it is highly probable that the kings of Egypt before this 
period had made a canal from the Mediterraneaa to the Red Sea^ 
or Arabian gulf, a thing of no impossibility to a people that had 
liaised the Pyramids. ; > . . 

, See Strabo, p. 38. and 804. of Sesostris, and Major Ren- 
aeirs Geography of Herodotus, p. 452. ' If Sesostris dug. the 
first canal, it was too late for Solomon and Hiram, as Susac or 
Sesostris lived, according to Joseph us! Antiquities Vol. i. Edit, 
lilidson, in the time of Rehoboam the son of Solomon, and laid 
Je/qs^Iem.and its temple waste. 



' 2 Chron, viil. 17. * 2 Sam. viii. 14. 

3 1 Kings X, 11,12. 
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£Doagli has been said to refute the notion of Grotius and 
Vatablus,' who thought that Hiram brought the vessels whkh 
he sent to Solomon from the obscure islands of Tjr and 
j&radus* in the Red Sea^ which I have looked for in vain In 
Niebuhr^ since thej were Tyrus and Aradus two small islands 
in- the Persian Gulf.' 

2dly. It should appear that Ophir was a country of Eastern 
Africa, particularly Sofala, and Tharsis a country of Western 
Africa, and of Spain particularly, some place not far from 
the mouth of the river Baetis. 

It is not to be supposed with Ptolemy, that Africa is confined 
to Prasuni or the Mosambic, as the ancients pushed their navi- 
gations much farther ; and all the Easteru part of Africa may be 
ciilted Ophir, from Gardefan, the most easterly point of Africa, 
to the southern extremity of Zanguebar, between 3 North 
and 9 South latitude. For the same reason Ophir may be 
named Sofala, which is in the one-and-twentieth degree of South 
latitude, where much more commerce has been carried on thip 
elsew^here. 

From the quantity of gold that has been found in the Eastern 
part of Africa, particularly at Sofala, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that from hence came Hiram's and Solomon's treasure 
in that metal. 

The position of Ophir and Sofala was near the shore, such as 
suited well with sailors whose voyage was a coasting voyage. 
They could easily arrive thither from Ezion-geber almost with- 
out losing sight of land. The distance of the places was not 
great, the coast was even without gulfs or straits, and every 
year brought gold from Ophir; but three years were necessary 
to go and come from Tharsis. Ophir indeed has been translated 
in some places by Africa ; but if it be closely examined, it will 
appear in both the Chaldee interpreter, and Origen on Job, that 
it is Tharsis, and not Ophir, which the Chaldee interpreter 
iFonathan has rendered Africa, and that the version of Origen is 
equally objectionable. The opinion, however, of these ancient 
ifiterpreters is in favor of an interpretation that the voyage was 
on the coast of Africa. Josephus, Theodoret, and St. Jerome, 
in their Antiquities, comments, and interpretations of the Old 
and New Testament, have placed Ophir in India, in the goldca 
Chersonese; but in that case the voyage would have been longer. 



! 1 Kings ix. 27. Criiici Sacri. * Strabo, lib. 16. 
3 Rcnncirs Geog, Uerodo^ p. 248. 
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and more clogged with insurmountable difficulties ; and it- oaA 
been well observed by Orteiius, and Marsham^ that the country 
\jiras not called golden because it produced that metal in abun^ 
dance^ but because gold was brought thither for the purchase qI 
its merchandise. 

Others have placed Ophir in Peru, or St. Domingo ; but iir 
this they have shown their ignorance of ancient navigation^ which^ 
unassisted by the compass^ and rather than be exposed to the 
variable winds of an open sea, always hugged the shore. The 
^gean and the Ionian might indeed be passed, by consults 
ikig the stars ; but the ancients dared not trust themselves to 
the Ocean, or attempt to double the Capes of the old and new 
world, by the aid of the Greater or Lesser Bear, that could only 
be of use in an unclouded sky. 

From Ophir we must pass on to Tharsis. There were two 
Toyages performed by the fleets of Hiram and Solomon, onef 
from the Red Sea to Ophir, and to the coast of Guinea from the 
Mediterranean. The name of Spain was known under that of 
Tarteseus, or Tharsis, by Eusebius in his Chronicle, by Goropius,' 
Grotius, and Bochart. 

All the merchandise brought back to Solomon was furnished 
by Africa and Tharsis. Tharsis' is said in Ezekiel to have been 
abundant in metals, but there were none at Carthage but what 
were brought thither from other places in Africa. 
. The voyage then from Ezion-geber to Ophir, Uphaz, and 
Parvajim, which in fact were one and the same country, was the 
first voyage. Ophir means abundance, from the root in Hebrew 

fareA, to be fruitful, or productive. Uphaz,* irom ai phaz, an 
siand auriferous, or abounding in gold. Parvajim in the dual, alike 
from pareh, the name of a country with similar products. 
Thus the precious stone Topaz gets its name from an Island in 
Arabia^ of the name that produces it.' 

We come now, thirdly, to the nature of the commerce for which 
the voyages were undertaken. It appears from the tenth of the 
first of Kings, verse 22, that the products of the navy of Tharsb, 
or that went to Tharsis, and returned in three years, brought 
other things than gold, and sailed from a port in the Mediterra- 
-nean. Jeremiah^ tells us that gold was brought from Upbaz, 
and silver in plates from Tharsis, argentum bracteatum, such 
was used for statues. From Tharsis also came apes, and 

■ Ezekiel ttv'iu 12. * Jer. x. 5.— t)an. x. 5. 

3 Pliny, lib. 6. o» ft9r ct 8lepbaaii0. -^ Jer^ n. 9. 
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eicocks ; the Hebrew word for peiicocks, tukkiimy which origi- 
tdly were introduced from India into Persia, and gave, it is 
irobable, name to the region and inhabitants of Taoca in the 
i^ersian Gulf, Taocene regio, and Tia-xoi or Taoxoi^ in Dionysius 
?eriegetes, v. 1069* Strabo, in his fifteenth book, speaks of the 
ing's palace at Oca, or, as Ptolemy has it more correctly, T»6xn. 
horn hence in Greece the peacock was called raws, &nd carried 
D great numbers to Samos, and sold in the Mediterranean mar* 
Lets, as a great rarity, to all collectors of curiosities. 

The voyage then to Ophir produced gold, and was from the 
Sed Sea; the voyage to the coast of Guinea, which brought home 
)eacocks> was from the Mediterranean. It appears therefore 
bat two distinct expeditions by sea were performed by the fleets 
>f Solomon and Hiram. See 1 Kings, c. ix. v. 26. — x. £2. See 
ibo Josephus Ub. viii. c. 7. Gold indeed made a part of the 
)roducts of each voyage, and the apes were brought from the 
:oast of Guinea, but the peacocks from the Mediterraneai^ 
)ecause the country that produced the one did not afford 
he other« 

S. WESTON. 



ANSWER 

To Professor Lee's Observations imertedin the 4Qth 
Number of the Classical Journal^ jo. 371, on the 
Pyramidical Inscription brought to England by Mr., 
Belzoni. By 3. Grey Jackson. 

In these observations the Professor ludicrously denoniioates 
me a profound critic ! It has been justly observed, that there 
b no argument so potent to the cursory reader as ridicule, an^ 
the Professor has labored in this paper to substantiate this opi^ 
Qion. But if we divest his arguments from the dust of the 
Kboob, we shall perceive that little remains to support hit 
Itsertions, but his own ipse dixit. 

\ The Professor does not seem inclined to admit the truth, that 
Uring languages, such as the Arabic, cannot be sufiBciently ao» 
qpired but by a residence in the countries where they are vomactt- 
kar, or by colloquial intercourse; but I think na impa.rtial critic 
mil di^uT this inpontro^ertible &Gt I The tatat OtwM^ Sir 



^^ . Mr. Jiiiftk&Q»\\A mwer to ProHi Lee 

William Jones^ would not believe this till he wentto Iodi*;suiid 
there found, that with allht^ profound knowledge of the Oriental 
lapguagesy he was unintelligible to the natives ! The celebrated 
X^pctor Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, one of the most accem- 
.plished writers of his age, and perhaps tiie be^t epistolary writer 
m our language, wassucha profound critic in (he French language, 
that, the literary men of that nation set a high value on his cri- 
Itcisms, yet he never could hold colloquial intercourse in French. 
Mr. Lee says. Classical Journa/, p. 372, " Supposing such 
iPTrors.to exist in masterly translations of Arabic works, it is not 
m the power of Mr, Jackson to point them out :" this, to use the 
professors own words, is a, tolerably modest conclusion, fiut 
1. deny the assertion, that it is not in my power to point them 
out ; I am prepared to give better proof that I can point them 
U^t, than that of denying the fact, as Mr. Lee does. This 
erudite gentleman then adds, '' that I have committed many 
t^lunders, of which he is ready to give proof J* I hope this 
PROFOUND CRITIC does not mean one of these proo/s to be, bis 
learned dissertation on the word ^^ delk or dellik ; whicb, I 

shall presently demonstrate, discovers his own imperfect ac- 
qtiaintance with Arabic, and that he is himself the 7¥ro that he 
would represent me to be. 

The Professor accuses me of presumption, by assuming that 
I wished to insinuate that my translation was the true one. 
The Oriental professors in this country, on the continent, and 
cAse inhere, will form their opinions on this subject ; in the mean 
trme I shall have no difficulty, if the point be disputed, to 
^rove, if any further proof be necessary f that the Professor 
Nad no authority whatever for introducing his interpolation aud 
liinovatiou into this inscription. 

Is it to be supposed that the king of Egypt would employ an 
k^norant uneducated man, incapable of writing his own language, 
to record an event which the King was interested in transmitting 
to. a remote posterity ? Or, is it probable that his Majesty 
(George IV.), or the British nation, will suffer an illiterate stones 
gutter, incapable of writing the English language, to inscribe on 
tbe contemplated monument the commemoration of his august 
father, and the father of his people, so as to give future remote 
nations an opportunity of correcting the language of the inscrip- 
tion f If this can be admitted by the rational and unprejudiced 
part of mankind, then 1 will admit that the learned Professor 
was authorised in making his new arrangement of the words of 
1^ inscription ! 
. ^UiXiiiti agrees wUh^ Mr, Salem^, and say«, that tb^ natives of 
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Bftrbttry, (alludiog^ I presume, to South Btrbary, where I bate 
Jiesided as Consol) speak the worst Arabic in the world.' This 
•it confidendy asserted, but this assertion is far from being cor- 
ftct.' But the Professor has given something like a proof that 
he himself is unacquainted with the Arabic^ of Africa^ by making 
this assertion. Thp Professor attempts to impress on the public 
mind, that I am extremely deficient in the knowledge of this 
(which he caUs) most corrupt and barbarous dialect of the Arabic; 
not knowing, nor perhaps imagining, that I have had morie oppor- 
tunities of making myself acquainted with the ancient and correct 
language of the Koran, than he can ever possibly have bad is 
England, not to mention other dialects of Arabic, with which 
I. am acquainted, and which the Professor cannot know even bjr 
name. Every one whose judgment is not warped by prejudice; 
and who is not deficient in Arabic, will agree with me, that 
any part of Barbary, even the desert of Barca, is a better 
school for the aucient Koraish or Korannic Arabic, as well ai 
for the modern Arabic, than Cambridge can'possibly be. More* 
over, a person, who has never resided in an Arab country, 
cannot .easily be supposed to be able to hold colloquial inter* 
course with Arabs, and consequently is not competent to deter* 
mine what is the correct orthography of Arabic words, written 
ia the European character; as there are, in that language, 
many sounds that all the grammars and dictionaries in £uropt 
cannot teach, sounds that can be learned only by the ear^ 
aqd by a long practice and diligent and accurate observation. 
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' Two dialects of the Arabic prevail in West, as well as in South 
Barbary, (besides the diatects used by the Bedoween tribes of Sahara^ vie by 
tiis Pooled Abbusebahy by the Wokd Deleim, and by the Mugraffra AraU^ 
all which resemble the pure and ancient Arabic); one is the vulgar lao* 
guage of common intercourse ; the other is a dialect very similar to that 
of the Koran, which is the languase of correspondence, and this language 
^mits of several gradations o7 refinement, according to the learning and 
knowledge of the persons corresponding. This is a fact which appears to 
Be tinknowh to Mr. Lee, as well as to Mr. Saleme! It is, however, not 
less correct on that account. 

* Ail the intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have received 
s^olerable education, understand the ancient pure Korannic Arabic, many 
of the Bedoween Kabyles in Suse and in Sahara speak the pure Arabic ; 
vide C/a<s. Journal, No. xlvi. p. 289. 

^ I can assure you that the language and the idiom of the Arabic in the 
letters from the Emperor of Marocco to you, are precisely the same with 
that which is spoken in the East." Vide Translation of an extract from- 
thefiishop of Jerusalem's letter to Mr. Jackson, in.Sbabeeny*s account o{ 
llmbuctoo, &c. p. 473. note. This is a proof that the Professor ia. 
Incorrect when he asserts, that the dialect of Barbary is the most barba* 
vow and eorriipt Arahict ac-least, it is here admiHea that it is not iHort 
'Orrupt than the language of Palestine«^ 
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^fpong nations who speak thelaogpage : so, that I repeal m] 
J&pn, and think it not presumptuous to declare, that Mr. Xtft il 
incompetent to give an opinion of my orthography of Ambk 
;^'ords in European characters ; although I am far from bein|r so 
.vain as to think myself an infallible orthographitt, notwithstand- 
ing the flattering approbsition that has been publicly expressed of 
ffiy labors in thi$ respect. 

We have the Professor's ipse dixit, which, by the way^ is bat 
.a poor argument for a classical scholar, that I know little or 
fiotbiirg of the Arabic language^ that I have committed numt- 
/'ous errors, &c. That no man is infallible in any of die 
liciences will be readily admitted ; but if the Professor attempts 
to prove that 1 am so ignorant of the Arabic language, every 
one who knows me, and has heard me converse with the Arabs, 
jwill hold those suggestions in derision, and certainly will not 
.))elieve that any one who can make the assertion is able to speak 
(he language intelligibly himself. 

Mr. Lee says, p. 373, that he positively denies that my copy, 
inserted in No. xliv. p. 449 of the Classical Journal, is a cor- 
rect copy of the inscription, but on the contrary, that it is the 
incorrect copy of an incorrect copy ; but, .will Mr. Lee presume 
$q say that it is not a correct copy of that inscription which is 
given by Mr. Belzoni, (as well as by Mr. Walpole) as the ori* 
ginal, or rather as a fac-simile or faithful copy of the original, 
excepting the errors of the Arabic press, which were corrected 
by an Errata on the back of the title-page of the 45th number 
of the Classical Journal 1 

I apply the same question to what Mr. Lee calls an incorrect 
copy of his proposed arrangement, but which his extraordinary 
candor excuses, because accuracy, he says, is foreign to my 
habits ; and I repeat that the inaccuracy alluded to, is of the press 
only, and is corrected in the same Errata. 

The Professor, in his endeavours to undervalue my knowledge 
of the Arabic, appears altogether to have lost sight of the ques* 
tion to be discussed, which is, not whether I understand the 
language of the ancient Arabs ; not, whether the pyramidical 
inscription be pure or barbarous language ; not, whether it be 
ancient, pure, Oriental or African Arabic ; not, whether a king 
named Aly Muhamed ever reigned in Egypt, which if it could 
be proved would be nothing to the purpose, and would only 
•how the nonchalance of Mr. Lee's mode of reasoning — but, 
whether Mr. BelzonVs drawing^ or facsimile of the inscription 

* Hot which vide Belzoni's Re9earche« aad Operations in Egypt, p. tti. 
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(wluck Mr. Lee says I have been so incorrect as to caA the 
original inscription) be properly rendered into English by Mr, 
Lee, or not. 

I have no hesitation in declaring that it is not; and I etn 
assert, without fear of contradiction, thai every Arab, that every 
one conversant with the structure, with the idiom of the Arabic 
language, will, without hesitation, deprecate the innovation which 
Mr. lice has introduced into this inscription. Let the opinion of 
L'hage Sabat ben Ebrabim, now called Nathaniel Saba^ be 
taken on this subject. I understand he was a servant oi the 
British government in India in 1814, and most probably is so 
now. I will abide by his decision in this case^ believing him to be 
Abdelh&ck hen Ebrahim as well as Sabat ben Ebrahim. It 
matters little, whether the inscription be called the original or 
a fac-simile of the original — no one ever imagined that Mr. 
Selzoni brought the pyramid home with him ; therefore, perhaps, 
it was incorrect to call it the original. But if that intelligent 
traveller, who has reflected so much honor on his country, does 
not say it is a fac-simile, he at least assures us that he had it 
accurately examined with the original before he quitted Egypt, by 
Arabs competent to give a correct opinion. 

Mr. Lee says, page 374, ^' I need not now dwell on Mr. 

Jackson's proposed emendation o^il, which he thinks the most 
probable, as every one must see that he has been unfortunate in 
this conjecture." In answer to this misconstruction of my 
words in Classical Journal, No. xLiv. p. 451, I maintain 
tliat every one, or at least every unprejudiced reader, will per- 
ceive that I did not propose ci^it as an emendation, but as a 
supposition — (if any thing,) rather less absurd than Mr. Lee'a 

i5y£l or Mr. Salem6's i5^*I. 

Mr. Lee says, p. 373, *^ We are informed in the same contest, 

that Malam El Hajar (which hb,Mb. Le e, supposes i^II ^i^^) 

signifies one skilled in masonry,'' but I suppose that the Professor 
when he wrote this, (considering his extraordinary knowledge of 
Arabic,) must have perceived these Arabic characters to be 
what they are^ viz. ' an error of the press, and in not discoveriqg 
them to be such, that he has concealed what he ought to have 
made known. 
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..« For which vi4e Errata in the Ckmcd Joumalp Np. xlv. back of the 
tiile«|Nige. 
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There is such a remarkable incongruity between the English 
and the Arabic languages, that many difficulties necessarily occur 
to the translator : if he adheres rigidly to the grammatical inter- 
|A^tation of words, he must sacrifice common sense ; if he adheres 
to the latter, or to the spirit and meaning of the author translated, 
lise' must deviate sometimes from the grammatical interpretation 
or signilication of words as given in various dictionaries, and 
grammars, at least so far as to convert a pronoun into an adverb ; 

8i|ch is the case in translating the word (2xJ^ by the word ' aho 
instead of the word thaty which latter word is its meaning accord- 
ing to Richardson's Arabic Grammar, 
'V I agree^ however, with the Professor, that it is a pronoun, but 

how can mUa£ ^ XxJl (^^ ^ be otherwise translated than as I 
bave translated it, viz. by the adverb also^ for then it conveys 
evidently the sense of the original. But, if translated according 
to its literal and grammatical signification, viz. by the remote 
demonstrative pronoun, that, the meaning is lost and the trans* 
Wtion becomes obscure and unintelligible! *' 

It appears that Mr. Lee is a strong advocate for literal trans^ 
lations, although they be made from an ancient and Oriental 
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* This will appear evident from the following idioms, which are used 
in airthe various dialects of the Arabic language with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

'' l$t. Sultan wa ft:^^! delk el Bashaw had'r. 

2nd. Imbhaw Sultan wa ftjjCS^l <^^^ Alkaid. 

These two are complete sentences, which if translated literally ^ accord- 
ing to Mr. Lee*s suggestion, would be incomplete and unintelligible; they 
would in that case be thus rendered. 

1 St. The Sultan, was present and that the Bashaw. 

2rid. The Sultan departed and that the Alkaid, (governor or captain). 

But if these sentences are translated as I have translated the pyrami- 
dical inscription, translating the word ddk by aUo^ they will convey the 
true meaning of these sentences — 
:• • Ht. The Sultan was present and also the Bashaw. 

2nd. The Sultan departed and also the Bashaw. 

Note, — ^The remote pronoun kaddelk is also used in similar sentences 
as well as delk, and cannot be translated into English, preserving the 
kfnse of the orr^inal, without using the adverb aho, or the words at welt 
as. I have preferred giving ihei^e examples in the European character, 
because my interpreiaiion, whUh Mr, Lee disputes, will be corroborated 
by many intelligent gentlemen in London, on the continent, and else** 
where, who are acquainted with the Arabic language orally, and are com« 
pel^ent to decide this question, from having resided among nations who 
speak the Arabic language. 
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language, into a modern occidental one, whose idioms arera- 
inaritably lieterogeneous and dissimilar ! 

Mr. Lee further says, ** Mr. Jackson, instead of proving that 
the inscription is not imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is 4" 
insinuating by these words that I had endeavoured to provj^, 
what I could not substantiate. There is much of sophistry in this 
kind of argument, \^hich, if allowable in scholastic disputations, is 
unworthy of the diligent enquirer after truth ; for by a reference 
to my paper (Classical Journal, No. xliv. p. 448.) it will be 
evident to every one who may give himself the trouble to inves- 
tigate my words, that I say, this pyraniidical inscription is per-- 
feet in its construction, but imperfect in having neither beginning 
nor end ; which latter character entitles it to the denomination 
fihich 1 have given it, " an Egyptian fragment J* 

Note. — If i were of a disposition to regulate my individiial 
felicity by the opinions of men, how dreadfully would that 
felicity now be lacerated by Mr. Lee's anathema ! One cele- 
brated author tells the public, that m^ thorough knowledge 
of the Arabic language gives me a singular advantage over 
every other traveller, and enables me to enter the arena of 
4frica/i geography w'nh peculiar advantages ; some of the most 
celebrated critics of the age have done me the honor to sav, that 
i am perfect master of, and never fail to do justice to, my sub- 
ject — that I rigidly adhere to it, that i write under the direction 
of candor and good sense, and that the practical skill that I 
possess in the Arabic language, has given me extraordinai^r 
advantages ; another says, that I possess such extensive afnd 
minute knowledge of all that is connected with Africa, (in which 
the knowledge of the language is necessarily included,) that I 
never fail to communicate instruction as well as amusement. 
And now all this intelligence, so gratifying to human vanity, is 
to be wiped off by Professor Lee's anathema, who declares, on 
Kit oM:n ipse dixit, 

Ist. Ttiat 1 have almost every thing to learn respecting the 
Arabic language. 

Sndly. I'hat the Arabic of the country where I have resided 
is the most barbarous and corrupt in the world, and that 1 know 
no other — as if I had not had more advantageous opportunities of 
studying the ancient and pure Arabic, than ihf Prolesj^or has had. 

Srdly. That 1 have given a lalse translation of an erroneous 
inscription, affording unanswerable evidence that I am a mere 
Tiro in Arabic. 

If my individual felicity depended on Mr. Lee, how my 
feelings would have been harrowed up by his anathema ! But 



iC.tb^ erudite Professor does not mingle more wisdom %i^4iis 
knowledge, he will probably entangle himself in verbose control 
versy, as the lion in the fable entangled himself in a net, and he 
^ill require the assistance of a mouse to set him free ; or some- 
thing min grere DELK [f^^ ^ .,1 to prove his imperfect 

knowledge of this Oriental language. 
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In No. XLiv. p. 367* we inserted a MS. fragment of a 6reek 
vHitual, (such bemg the form in which it was transmitted to usy) 
which we had at that time every reason to coujsider as uveKdorov, 
We have since then received a communication respecting it from 
Pr. So HI N A By who informs us that such is not the case, but 
•that it may be found in books containing the service of the Greek 
Qiiu-chy as well as in a Harleian MS. in the British Museum. 
The learned gentleman has favored us with a supplement to the 
parts, which were deficient in the commencement and close of 
our MS., which we now lay before our readers : 

XfUpf' Koi (Tvv rp octroofj^arco ^oov^j <roofMXTo6iJi,ev6v <re teoopoiv Kvfti, 
^Irrtito xcLi '[(JTotro x§avyu}^ooVy ir^o$ uvtyjv Toiadra* 

Xstips h* fiSf 4 X^9^ 6xXajx4^er 

XaipB h' ^1$ vj oLpoL IxXs/^/er 
Xoilpe rou ^eo-oVrof *A^oipL ^ avaxAijo'i^* 

XoTipB Twv iaxgveov tyi$ Evag r} Xurpco^is' 
Xaips xrifog * ivcuvafiarov avSpawr/voi^ XoynrfAolg^ 

Xcupe fioL$o$ Ivcrhoopvirov, xa) 'AyyiXsmv i^flaXfiroT^. 
XoSpe, (tn (nrip^us fiaa'i?s.icog xaSitgot, 

Xougs, Sri fiacri^eig tov fioKTrit^ovra iroafra. 
Xoups a(jTvig, sjtt^aiycoy rov^HXiov 

Xaipe yotOTrip, iyiiou (rapxaxnwg' 
Xalpe 8i* iig, *yroupye«Tai ^ xricig, 

Xfiipn 8»* ^^, %qo(rxf)viiron o ^Xamjj, 

Xciipi Nvff^fii avif/^ttm. 
'BkiwowroL ^ dyloL eotvr^v h uyveiat, ^crl ry Fafipt^X totg<ra)iM(ift(! 
ri wupa^o^ov (rov rr^g ^fjovr^g^ ^ixncapoilBxrov /xou rp 4^t^^ potlntM* 

-' ^ * . *AXk>tKoinec. - , * 
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ymtftfm'en Xotyofm d*^y, v'm w&^ •trri wJ^i Sovatov, Xf Joy' jdib^ 
V{^$ V ^^f^^S l^ijo'ey ey ^ojStp^ irX^y xpturyu^cov oStcpt 

Xai^e fiovXyig, x. r. X. as iif page 367 . 

'/2 * TravtfftwjTg M^rep, ^ rexoutra roy Trivrcov'Ayleov dytooTUTOv Ai* 
yov, b*8f afcsyij T:^y yuy vpotrpopoiv, ctirh irda-ris pvcai (rvfJi^opi$ iiroivreif, 
xai T^5 |x«XXowo-ijj \vTpw(rat xoAao-eeo^ touj ao) fiocovrag* '^^XAijXouia. 

Vide p. S72. 

The words^ to which au ''^ is prefixed^ are not in the Greek 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

Defence of the present reading of Lwy^ L iii, 5* And 

Remarks on Luke, v, 6. 



" Interim in castris Furius Consul^ cum primo quietus 
obsidionem passus esset, in incautum hostem decuman^ 
porta erupit; et cum persequi posset, metu substitit, ne 
qua ex parte altera in castra vis fieret. Furium Legatom 
^frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursns, nee suos 
me redeuntes, persequendi studio, neque hostinm ab tergo 
incursum vidit ; ita, exclusus, multis ssepe et frustra conar 
tibus captis ut viam sibi ad castra faceret ; acriter dimi* 
caiis cecidit. Et Consul, nuncio circumventi fratris, 
conversus ad pugnam, dam se temere magis quam satis 
caute in mediam dimicationem infert, vulnere accepto 
aegre ab circumstantibus ereptus, et suorum animos turba- 
vit, et ferociores hostes- fecit : qui, caede Legati et Consulis 
vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere; cum 
compulsi in castra Romani, rursus obsiderentur, nee spe 
nee yiribus pares : venissetque in periculum summa rerum 
ni T. Qninctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Uernicoque 
exercitu subvenisset/' 

The proposed substitution of turn for cum before cowi- 
2^9 ^y y^^^ learned Correspondent of Thetford, (page 
278 of your last Number) may be allowable wittiout 
Uaimscript authority; but were I happy in the most 
intiriiate acquaintance with Palaeographia, I should not^ 
according to a culpable custom of the day, think of taking. 
Ihe uitwanrantable liberty of expelling, from manuscripts 



96 Cldgmal Critieim: 

wi^8 i^icli hafd withstood the Critical ordbalxif age% 
^ intmde others utterly destitute of adthority. I camiQt 
iixiagine any transcriber would mistake SUIS for CUM, or 
i^ice versa, even supposing both words in their ancieol 
costume. 

As much, however, as the passage may have tortured 
tile Critics, there are numbers, I am certain, to whom the 
prfesent reading is perfectly perspicuous. To render it 
nnexCeptionable, I woulcl merely, after " viribus pares," 
substitute a colon for a comma, and translate as follows : 

" In the mean time the Consul Furius, after having at 
first unmolested (by assault) suffered siege in his camp^ 
sallied from the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy, 
and, when he might have pursued him, halted, under tb^ 
apprehension that an attack from some other quarter might 
be 'made in his camp. This sally carried out too far the 
Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consul) and, in the 
eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither his own men retreatii^, 
nor an assault of the foe in his rear. Thus intercepted, 
after repeated efforts to make his way to the campi he 
Ml whilia vigorously encountering the enemy. And the 
CdtiSQl, oh the information of his brother being surrounded, 
ifesolved upon battle, and hurrying with more temerity than 
caution, into the midst of the engagement, he received a 
wbund, and was with diflSculty rescued by his soldiers around 
him. This both depressed dieir spirits, and rendered the 
^emy more ferocious : who, elated at the death of the Lieu- 
tenant, and the Consul's wound, could by no effort any 
4onger be kept in check : when the Romans driven back into 
their camp were again suffering siege^ with prospects and 
forces unequal to their opponents : and their very existence 
would have been at stake, unless T. Quinctius with the 
foreign troops, and the army of Latium and of the Hemici, 
Oad reinforced them." 

The adverb turn, which your correspondent D . B . H . would 
substitute, does not govern the subjunctive mood after it ; 
and cum being dismissed from the text, leaves obsiderentur 
quasi disjectum clansuld6 membrum, without its governing 
particle. Suis, which he would attach to copiis, is redundant, 
faugatory, and unworthy the historian. Nam si subvenit 
T. Quinctius cum peregrinis copiis, subvenit proculdubio 
cum iis quibus praeerat: nempe sin's: — vox quae jure otia- 
tur.^ We have yet much to learn as tp the true use of the 
. Latin moods and tenses, as well as the particles. If Livy 
bad intended to inform us that the Romans would have been 
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jesieged again in camp, unless the aitml of Qometiiu 
Imd- tid^en place, then turn might have been nsed ; bult tb^ 
verb obsideri mast indispensably have been in the perfect 
t^se ** obsessi esseht/' as a correlative with " suhvenUset/' 
Now the writer plainly narrates, that Furius and his forces 
were really besieged at the arrival of Qninctius; and brings 
in view before his readers the falling fortune and sad 
dilemma of the Roman army, contrasted with their sitoa^ 
tion at the former period, when they were indeed besieged y 
but, as pointedly remarked, quieti, unmolested : the enemy 
durst not attack them. 

On the subject' of tenses permit me to notice the 6th 
verse of the 5th of Luke. Ka) rouro froirjtrams o-wixXticav 
l^tioov ir\ri6os woXw* 8«8^|5^oto ie to S/xtiwv avrm. 

The latter part of this verse in our version is translate^^ 
** their net brake/' Here I humbly conjecture there is room 
for emendation. The entire breaking of the net is inconsis- 
tent with the sequel, which informs us that a miraculous 
quantity of fishes was safely taken. But the original is 
qualified, and the verb is in the incipient, progressive, or 
what is commonly termed the imperfect tense. The exact 
meaning accordingly is, " Their net was breaking^' — or 
^ Their net was beginning to rend." That is, it Vfei&partiallj/ 
broken, we may suppose, by some of the meshes giving 
way ; and to prevent its total rupture, fishermen wei:e 
instantly called from the other ship to render immediate 
assistance. 

Liverpool, August 1821. J. W. 
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34 An Inquiry into the ^Symbolical Language 

god or goddess of Nature is however called Isa in the Sanscrit ; ■ 
and many of the JEgyptian symbols appear to be Indian ; but, 
on the contrary, it seems equally probable that much of the 
Hindod mythology, and, as we suspect, all their Knowledge of 
alphabetic writing, as well as the. use of money, came from the 
Greeks through the Bactrian and Parthian empires; the sove- 
reigns of both which appear to have employed the Grecian leU 
ters and language in all their public acts.^ 

55. The Egyptians, in their hymns to Osiris^ invoked that 
god, as the being, who dwelt concealed in the em- 
braces of the Sun;2 and several of the ancient Greek writers 
speak of the great luminary itself as the generatorandnou- 
risher of all things, the ruler of the world, the first of 
the deities^ and the supreme Lord of all mutable or 
perishable being.^ Not that they, any more than tlie ^gyp- > 
tiass, deified the Sun considered merely as a n^ass of liimiuoi|$ . 
or fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from which, tli^,: 
pervading Spirit, the original producer of order, fertility, and , 
organisation, amidst the inert confusion of space and m^ter^; 
stiU. continued to emanate through the system, to preseryet.th^^ 
mighty structure which it had formed.^ This primitive per* 
vading Spirit is said to havq^made the Sun to guard and gc^verp-- 
all things ;^ it being thought the instrumental cs^use, throug}^/ 
which the powers of reproduction, implanted ia matter, cpr^<* 
tijiued tp^te;ci$t: for, without a continued emanation froip thov 
active principle of . generation, the passive, which was derived . 
from Jt, would of itself become exhausted. > . - 
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> Sacontaku ^Theie Irere two goddesses of the name of Isis worahipped in.. 
Greece, the. one. Pelasgian and the other ^Egyptian, before the Pantheic Isis 
of the latter ages. 

Ear IV IffiHos TffjLfVTT &PTrfP fiev UtXcurytav, n^ ^€ AiTwrrioi' auT6» MTcwvofM- ' 
^ovai* j(ai 8vo SfpairtSos, ey KoywjS^ icaAov/xevov to ertpov. Pausan. In Cor. c. iv. s. 7* » 

* Oldees rriv IvdiKTjv eairKeoyres (popriuv <pouriv *E\\7ipikuv rovs lupous ayaytfut 
«XXa avraXKa&ffeadai, yofiurna deovK ^vurrourOai, km ravra x^vo'Ov t€ a^Bovov kou ^ 
XaA/(pv wapovros ffipuru Pausan. in Lacon. c. \ii. s. 3. 

^ El' $€ rots Upois vpLVois rov OcriptBos avaKctXouvTai rov ep reus ayKoXais icpvir- 
^ro/UMoy rov riKtov. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

♦ *Uhios irayytrertep, Orph. :• 

' . . ^T- — rriv yow ircona fioaKovaav <l>\oyei 

aideurO* cwcucros rjMov, Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. v. 1424, 
ou, roy iravrwv 0€av 

Bcovvpofiov aXioy, Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. v. 660. 
■ ' ■ rov KVptov KM rry^fiova tij* pcwmis owrias dvcurris* Plutarch. Quest. Rom. 
5 See Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 138. & Fragm. Orphic. 

^ Km tfn^MK*. mnov rr6v|C|' KiK^w^ 5€ iroKTij/ avwrc^iv, Fragm. Orphic* No. xxv. 
edi Gesn. ; 
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54. As men improved in the practice oif the Mftitive- «iti^ 
they gmdiially changed the animid for the human feiui ; ptt* 
sirring stHl tfie characteristic features, nvliteh marked its wfm^ 
bolical meaning. Of this, the most ancient specnliettt ii6W 
ektant are the beads of Venus or Isis, (for they ^ere in naiy 
let p cct a the same personification,) ' upon the capitals of one of 
tte temples of Philft, an isfand in the Kile between JBnrpt attd 
iBiluopia : and in these we find the horns and ears of the cow 
kiined lo the beautiful features of a woman in thse prime of tlfe.^ 
In the same manner the Greek sculptors of the finest ages of the 
art represented lo ; ' who was the same goddess eotfouMM 
iMi an historical or poetical personage by tfie Kcentions ink»- 
gliiations of the Greek mythoiogists ; as we shall further sho# 
in the sequel. Her name seems to have come from the nortb; 
there being no obvious etymology for it in the Greek toiqpif^ : 
but, in the ancient Gothic and Scandinavian, lo and Gio 8ij(« 
nified the earth ; as Isi and Isa signified ice, or water in its 
primordial state ; and both were equally titles of the goddess^ 
that r^resented the productive and nutritive power of the 
earth ; and, therefore, may afford a more preboMe etyoMricify 
for the name Isis, than any that has hitherto beeli given.^ lue 
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I 'H Top 10*11 €0^*1 ficr TO nyt ^wr§»t 9i)A.v, mm Seicriicor ktrmvuM y w t mmh 
nSmm urn mvScxiis i^o flXaroiros, 6ro S€ rm^ itoAAm^ p^pumtfmt MticXlrnu, Sw to 
wmna im9 rov Xayov rpcirofAcn} ftopftu Sexc#aM Km ilcftf. Platwdi. de Is. & Oair. 
^STS. 

Irs jimcta religione celebratur, quae est vel temii vtH tiatnra fenmi Soli subjacens. 
Haaob. Sat 1. c. sx." ' i Kfoirden^s .£gypt 

' 3\s «y«f nff ItrMt flrywXfia, «oy ywmaaivov fiovinptuf ctftt, itmmnp 'EAAilVfS r^m 
low TfMfoiWi. Herodot. lib. ii. 

^ Ol. Rodiieek. Atlaiit. p. i.e. x^iii. & xx« p. 8M. p. 11. c. ▼. p* aOB>^l4. 
HOf & 4^1. Edda Snorron. M^th. iv. 

Vol. XXIV. a. Jl. No. XLVII. o 



34 An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 

god or goddess of Nature is however called Isa in the Sanscrit;' 
and many of the JEgyptian symbols appear to be Indian ; but, 
on the contrary^ it seems equally probable that much of the 
Hindod mythology^ and, as we suspect, all their Knowledge of 
alphabetic writing, as well as the. use of money, came from the 
Greeks through the Bactrian and Parthian empires; the sove- 
reigns of both which appear to have employed the Grecian let* 
ters and language in all their public acts.^ 

55. The Egyptians, in their hymns to Osiris, invoked that 
god, as the being, who dwelt concealed in the em- 
braces of the Sun;2 and several of the ancient Greek writers 
speak of the great luminary itself as the generatorandnou- 
risher of all things, the ruler of the world, the first of 
the deities^ and the supreme Lord of all mutable or 
perishable b.eing*^ Not that they, any more than tlie iElgyp*> 
tiass, deified the Sun considered merely as a n>ass of lumiuoi^s ; 
or fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from which, d]#, 
pervading Spirit, the original producer of order, fertility, and , 
organisation, amidst the inert confusion of space and m^teft; 
stiU continued to emanate through the system, to preserve, the^i 
mighty structure which it had formed.^ This primitive per* 
vadin^ Spirit is said to havemade the Sun to guard and gqv^rp f 
all thmgs;^ it being thought the instrumental cause, tbrougl^i/ 
which the powers of reproduction, implanted in matter, cpi\rr, 
tifiued tp^^e^cist: for, without a continued emanation froip j^e^ 
active, principle of, generation, the passive, which was derivfsd . 
fromit, would of itself become exhausted. 
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'■ Sacontaku .Theie were two goddesses of the nftme of Isis woishipped ia .> 
Greece, the one. Pelasgian aijd the other ^Egyptian, before the Pantheic Isis 
of the latter ages. 

EifTiv IfftHos TffKVTr &p Ttfp /Ei€V Tl^Xoffyiotv^ Trfv $€ Aiyvirriw avnav twwofLv^ ' 
^ovai* j(cuhuo ^cpoKiBoSf ry Kwcofiqt KtO^vfi^vov ro htpov. Pausan. in Cor. c. iv. s. 7«t 
Ol d€€5 Tijv IvdiKTjv €(rv\€oyr€5 ipopTMV <pcuriv *E\\7iviKuv rovs Iv^ovs ayorytfixt 
tiXXa av7d?^a&(r€(r6at, vOfiUTfia 5e owe nri&rdffOai, km ravra xpvo'dw re a^Bovov km ' 
X^tAxpv wotpoPTOS tr^KTi. Pausan. in Lacon. c. xii. s. 3. 

2 El' 5c rots Upois vfivots rou 0<ripiBos oycMcaXowrat rov €P reus oyKctKais Kfirr- 
TOfuvoy rov f|^Mu. Plutarch, de Is. et 0«ir* 

♦ 'HAto* vayywercop, Orph« r 

' T7IV yowKtun-a fiwTKOwrcof <l>\oyet 
cuBturB* avoKTos ^Atov. Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. v. 1424* 
ou, roy vaPTtov Beav 

Bfowpofiov a\toy. Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. v. 660. 
' ' I rov KVptov INK rrytfioya rris pevanis ovatas draa-ris* Plutarch. Quest. Rom. 
^ See Plutarch. Qu. Horn. p. 138. & Fragm. Orphic. 

^ Koi i^t^ofc* ciVToif rr6v|C|' Kf\&fire $€ ircwTij/ avwrfftty, Fragm. Orphic* No. xxv. 
ed* Gesn. ; 



kafiii^ «ide9d> bfoo wiwfy prospiibed on miipir occasion^lr^ but 
«tiH «• a^tia»9,^.Qiiiliiot AS opuiioQft.' Athdism M«ftid[>t» 
Iwve b^n puained mdi dea^ bu^ qeiwythflti^ 

it' mmf' be n^aMnibly cbubted, ^bstlitr tbo ath€Viii> offtipi^ 
wkkfb the chiztps •dT that repttUk e^paeaied mch fiirj^ cq% 
mled in a deml of die exialence of ma. gods : for Diagor^m 
lafbo was obliged to fly for dib crianey Mra& accuaed ^ reyaftlfijr 
and^H^bmniatii^ die doctrines taught in the in jaterios ; ^ a^^ 
from the opmions ascribed (ci Socrates^ diere is reasQp to 
jMiieva that his offence, was of" tlie same kjnd^ diou^ ne bao 
aot>been initiated. 

. 6f. Xhase two were die only martyrs to reli^on ai^ng diis 
ipment Gfeeks> except sucli as were punished fipr acdvely vjiq- 
^tmt or insnlting the mysteries; the only part cl thei^ wprsbip 
.^)u^ aeeikis to have possessed any energy : &>r, as to tba PPPMr 
la? deities^ they were {wblicly ridiculed and censured wid^ .iii|« 
gMUiijti^ by those who dared not utter a word against die yeijjr 
p^tiiiye that worshipped them;^ and, as to forms and cer^iio- 
ines of devotion^ they were held, to be no otherwise importanty 
ibppi'aa they constituted a part of ^ civil govemoKsnt <^ tbe 
iltale; the Pythian priestess having pronounced from the tidpoA, 
4Wt whoever performed the rites of bis religioi^ ai||- 
POrdiiig to the laws of his country, perfornied.tli.je^ 
l^B inasner p-leasing to the Deity,^ Hence tbe.Ihmms 
jUHfde 9p alterations in the reli^us insdtutions of any of the 
conquered countries; but allow^ the inhabitants to be as absutd 
ifuod, extfavagant as diey pleased; and even to enforoe their ab- 
iwdiij^ and extravagancies, wherever they had any pre-e»sjbajg 
kws in their favor. An .XgypUan magistrate wottl4 put gfie 
of bis fellow-subjects to death for kiffiog a cat or a monkey;^ 
.^^.Jtlfough the religious fanaticism of the Jews was too sanguis 
mry and violent to be left entirely free from restraint^ a c;hietof 
^e syni^(%ue could order any one of bis congregation to bo 

S^fiiyM^d for jn^lecdng or violating any part of the Mbstft 
tual> 



* Ste tlie proceedings agaiast the Baccbanaiieos at Rome. liv. His. xxxix. 9. 

^ Aupyopas Miivaios ijv, «AXa rovrav a|opxq0^«i^ va *<¥* AS ipimi y fiwmipui^ 
r€TtfutfniiKaT€. Tadan. ad. Chnec. 

3 Sec the Prometheus of .^schyhis, a»d the Pluttts Mid Feo^ of Aristophanes* 
which are fuU of biaspheiuies ; the former serious, and the latter comic, or rather 
ISurcical. 

♦ Xenoph. Memorab. lib. i. c. iii. s. 1. ' TcrtulWan. Apol. c. txif. 

^ See Acta Apost. 



96 An Ifffuiryinto the SifmboUcal Lajiguage 

58. Tke 9MDe Kberal and humane spirit stiil prevatb ainobg 
diose nalkNHi #hiMe re^nyn is feumfed in the same prindple^. 
^^The Shiaiese,* sajf^ k trafteiler of ihe jteventeeatfa cMtOihr; 
^sknti dispoies, and beNefe that almoaf all raligions ane good.'*' 
Whtn ^e ambatoador of Lewis XIV. aslced Iheir king, intas 
naster^s name, to embrace Cbrbtianily, he replied^ '^ifaat it 
Was strange that the king of Atmce shoutd interest faiinselF a» 
much in an a Air which concerned only God; whilst Hc^ 
whom it did concern, seemed to leave it wholly to our diaeve- 
tion. Had it been agreeaMe to the Creator that all natioiis 
should have had the same form of worship, would itabt'iJa^ 
lieen as easy to Ins Omnipotence to have created all men wfth 
the same sentiments and dispositions ; and to have inspirM*tfaeiil 
with the same notions of the triie Religion, as to endow them 
with such different tempers and inclinations ? Ought tiiagr ii6t 
rather to believe that the true God has as much pleaaJM'iii 
being^honored by a variety of forms and ceremonies, as in ii^dk 
firaised and glorified by a number of different creatur^f -^ Or 
-why should that beauty and variety, so admirable in the nstoiM 
order of things, be less admirable, or less worthy of the wi^dotti 
of God, in the supernatural?''* - ■! 

59. The Hindoos profess exactly the same opinion. '^ The^ 
would readily admit the truth of the Gospel,'' says a veiy )eati»- 
ed vtrrher, Icfng resident among them, ** but they contebd tfadt 

'it is perfectly consistent with their Sastras. The Dehy, thiE^ 
say, has appeared innumerable times in many parts x>f this 
^rld, and of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatiu'es : aibid 
t)ibtigh we adore him in one appearance, and they in others ; 
ytt we adore, they say, the same God ; to whom our aeveifd 
"Worships, though different in form, are equally acceptajbh^ If 
they be sincere in substance." ^ 

60. The Chinese sacrifice to the spiiits of the air, the nsoutf- 
. tains, and the rivers ; while the emperor himself sacrifices to 
'the sovereign Lord of Heaven ; to whom these spirits are siib^ 

Ordbate, and from whom they are derived.^ The sei^tai'ies t>f 
Foe have, indeed, surcharged this primitive elementary worshib 
with some of the allegorical fables of their neighbours ; but-still 
as their creed, like that of the Greeks and Romans, remains 
undefined, it admits of no dogmi^tical theology, and, of course, 
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' Journal du Voyage du Siani. 
^ Voj^agc de Saaa, libiT. 
3 Asiatic Re8carch«s, rol. i. p. 274. 
♦ Du Haldc, vol. i. p. 32. 
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o( no jpersectttlDn tor opifiioik Obacaie Mi (MH^umary ritas 
Invi^ ndecdy Iw^eo wimy proscribed on iBany occaskuit; but 
•dU as actiansj^ and not aa opiniooa.' Atheiam ia wd.ta 
hate been puai^ad mifa daalh at AtlMna : but^ n6vertliela9% 
it majr be rtasooaUy cbubted, ^batbar tba atheisni> agahiat 
arkich the cilizene of that repoUic expwafed aiich fiury^ aoo*- 
mtad in a denial of die axialence of dia goda : for Diagora^ 
nbo waa obliged to fly for diis crianey iira& accuaed of reyaalfjw 
and cayhimniatii^ the doctrines taught in the tnyateriaa ; ^ an^ 
from the opinions ascribed to Socrates^ there is reason to 
hdieva that his offence was of" Ike same kjnd^ though he hao 
not been initiated. 

6f • These two were the only martyrs to religion anK>Dg the 
aacient Greeks, except sucli as were punished for actively vio- 
lating or insulting the mysteries; the only part oi their wprsbip 
^tim seems to have possessed any energy : for^ as to the popu- 
br deities, they were {wblicly ridiculed and censured wid^ ini« 
IHioiljs by those who dared not utter a word against the veiy 
pppulace that worshipped them;^ and, as to form^ and ceremo- 
nies of devodon, they were held, to be no otherwise important, 
than aa they constituted a part of die civil government of tbe 
ittale; the Pythian priestess having pronounced from the trippd> 
tJbal whoever performed the rites of his religion a4Q- 
cordiiig to the laws of his country, performed thejyi 
in B inasner pleasing to the Deity,^ Hence the. Rooms 
.9iade ^o alterations in the religious institutions of any of die 
conquered countries; but allowed die inhabitants to be as absutd 
)9lod extravagant as diey pleased; and even to enforce thdr ab- 
surda^ and extravagancies, wherever they had any pre-existuDig 
kwa in their favor. An .Egyptian inagistrate would put one 
of bis fellow-subjects to death for kiffing a cat or a wonkey^^ 
and though the religious fanaticism of the Jews was too sangui- 
nary and violent to be left entirely free from restraint^ a chief of 
^e syxiMgogue could order any one of his congregation to be 
vImh^^'^ neglectmg or violating any part of the Mosaic 
Ritual> 



' See tlie proceedings against the Baccbanalims at Rome. liv. His. xxjIx. 9. 

* Aur/opas Mnvaios ijv, «AXa rauTMf tfyiffxiir^kmfw ra iro|p* ASqmH^t iMm^ui^ 
rtrtf»mfniMtr€. Tadan. ad. Grso. 

3 See the Prometheus of .^schylus, a»d the Plutiu Mid Fso^ of Aristophanes, 
which are fuU of biaspheiuies ; the (briner serious, and the latter comic, or rather 
fiudcal. 

♦ Xenoph. Memorab. lib. i. c. iii. s. 1. ' TertulHan. Apol. c. xxit. 

• See Acta Apost. 



38 An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 

' 62. The principle of the system of emanations was, that all 
things were of one substance ; from which they were fashioned^ 
-ai»d into which they were again dissolved^ by the operation of 
one plastic spirit universally diffused and expanded.' The libe- 
ral and candid polytheist of ancient Greece and Rome thought, 
like the modem Hindoo, that all rites of worship and forms of 
devotion were directed to the same end; though in different 
modes, and through different channels. ^' Even they who wor- 
ship other gods,^ ^says the incarnate Deity in an ancient Indian 
• poem, '* worship me although they know it not/'* 

^ 63. By this universal expansion of the creative Spirit, eveiy 

production of earth, water, and air, participated in its essence; 

which was continually emanating from, and reverting back to 

its source in various modes and degrees of progression and re- 

'gression, like water to and from the ocean. Hence not only 

*men, but all animals, and even vegetables, were supposed tobbe 

'itopregriated with some particles of the Divine nature; irom 

which their various qualities and dispositions, as well as their 

'powersr of propagation, were thought to be derived. These 

'appeared to be so many different emanations of the Dime 

E)weir operating in different modes and degrees, accordii^:to 
e. nature of the substances with which they were combined: 
whence the characteristic properties of particular animals and 
'plants were regarded, not only as symbolical representations, but 
^ns dctUal emanations of the supreme Being, consubstantial with 



^ iU ' ' ■ i ^ ' ■ 

- ^9 Vfpifhf wpttjttv ^uhotfo^^tunw^ ol vXttirroi ras tv iKris ctSci /loyosf. ^ftf^v^ 
iWt^ i<MU noinioy' ^ oi yap ^ixrw avayra ra ovra, km €^ oi yvyverai irpurov, km 
^cif 6 ^0cirerai rcAcvrafov, rris fitv owrias ^oftwovaris, rots 56 iraOeiri jiicrajSdA^v- 
(fey, ToWo &totXftt>y km ravrriv rriu apxff *'''** tow ovtosv* km Bia rovr6, ovrc *y«^- 
^wtrOoi >itvOw oMmu, ovn auroXXvirOu, &s rris rornvrtji ^voHts act aa^ofufnis, Atls- 
.KVU Metuphys. A. /it tf. Cr iii. 

j..,.''yw ?^^'''" €**w ctvai, Kodairep e» rots fwotf km ey ry tpxHrei, top mtiov xdi r6u 
^/iov'xoi Ti}rra|ca;tira(n;t. Ibid. 

'^'^o^XOMkf fwv ow rts iiioyos xai itarptos cori voriy wBpttirQis, &s ex 0§ov ra iroMra 
i9W .h^.Hwi ^v ffvPtarriKW ovUtfua 5e ipwris mmi Ka0* kcamiv avrotpKrts, eprifiuBfi- 
, ffa nyf ck rovrov (rarrripias' 810 km rtav iraXauuv €iir«i> riv€S irpoTJX^'7fl''cw, ^* TOVta 
m^* vovra 0CC0V vAca, ic. t. K, Pseud. Aristot. de Mundo. c. vi. 

Prmcipio cgbIoih ac tenas, camposque liquentes» 
Lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra, 
Spirittis intus aJit; totamqne infasa per artus 
Mens agitat mblem, et xaagno se corpora miscet 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitseque Tolantuni, 
£t qa» marmoreo fert noiistra sub fequore pontus. 

Virgil. iEneid. vi. 724, 

See alao Plutarch, in Rom. p. 76. et Cicer. de Divinit. Ub» ii. c. 49. 
* Bagvatgeeta. 
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liis essence, and participating in his attributes.^ For this reason, 
the symbols were treated with greater respect and veneration, 
thin if they had been merely signs and characters of convention; 
aiid» in some countries, were even substituted as objects of ado- 
rationy instead of the deity, whose attributes they were ikieant to 
signify. 

64. Such seems to have been the case in JGgypt; where va* 
Hous kinds of animals, and even plants, received divine honors; 
concerning which much has been written, both in ancient and 
modern times, but very little discovered. The Egyptians them- 
tolves: would never reveal any thing concerning them, as long as 
they had any thing to reveal, unless under the usual ties of secret 
cy; wherefore Herodotus, who was initiated, and consequently 
understood them, declines entering into the subject, and apolo- 
gises for the little which the general plan of his work has obliged 
£im to say.^ In the time of Diodorus Siculus the priests pre- 
tended to have some secret concerning them;' but they probably 
pretended to more science than they really possessed, in this, as 
^ell as in other instances : for Strabo^ who was contemporary 
^th Diodorus, and much superior to him in learning, judgment, 
ftnd sagacity, says that they were mere sacrificers without any 
knowledge of their ancient philosophy and religion.^ The sym- 
i>olioal characters, called Hieroglyphics, continued to be eisteem- 
ed more holy and venerable than the conventional signs for 
sounds: but, though they pretended to read, and even to write 
thero,^ the different explanations which they gave to different 
travellers, induce us to suspect that it was all imposture; 'and 
that the knowledge of the ancient hieroglyphics, and consequently 
of the symbolical meaning of the sacred animals, perished with 
their Hierarchy under the Persian and Macedonian kings. We 
may indeed safely conclude, that all which they told of the ex- 
tensive conquests and immense empire of Sesostris, &c., was 
entirely fiction ; since Palestine must from its situation have been 
-among the tirst of those acquisitions; and yet it is evident from 
the sacred writings, that at no time, from their emigration to 



' Proclus in Tbeol. lib. i. p. 56 et 7. 

^ T»y Sc eiv§K§v avcircu ra Ipa (fiiipuC) ci Ktiyoiiu^ icarafianp^ ry Ao^y ts ra Btia 
rf»tyfjLara, ra ryu (p9vyn fioKurra amfyccof at* ra 8c kcu tifrfica avrwv eir«f«i«"af , 
fvetyKOiff KaraKafifiisyofAtvos civoy. Herodot. 1. ii. s. 65. 

3 Oi fi€P ovy Jifctj mnmy (rmv Atyvwrtuf) ainpfeirrovri Zoyiia vtpi rovrup ^xova^, 
Jib. i. p. 96. ed. Wess. 

♦ Strabo lib. xvii. p. 806. 

' See the curious inscription in honor of Ptolemy V. published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, 1803. 



40 An fMiffid9^:4lU^ 

I$Q^; ^irboie VHtt fe80iiK«t were not cterived from fwem 
cooqiieiU, but from a mer, soil^ and climate^ which eo^bUd the 
la^r ofi^few^ £iidfo<»AfiM^«Miy, wd i«Meb«4dft^^ left 
^mimoumiie mmfUm 4af> poduative labor at tb# dttfiOMi^ d^ ifcc 
.^atete'orofitsmasttn' - \ 

• £&. As 9wdf at Ite Mcond oetttory of Chrittianityimi^ #M 
.4bMt9m tpAniy aevr ty«t<W had been adopted by |be '.£|gf|iltoi 
jpiegthcindj partly drami from the writings of Platei aMlblbtr 
^WRpel^aiid Oriental sophistay and partly iivirentedamdfig tfili^ 
jAu^ TUethey ceatrived>to^iaipeee^uvniany iiisiancee, iifMi 
}?4lPlM«bF Apiileiiiey and Macrobhis^ a» their ancient criMif; 
.^ tO'tlua iMibliohtis altM»ted to adapt their anei^ftt eM^ji^ 
iijamfffrnti Henaa|Hoa and HorapoUoi tfieir symbolical iei 
teres; dl which d^ey very readily explain, tb<High their ;^| 
amtioneiNre wholly inconsiateat with those given to ~ 
vJMbdanM, and Germaniciis; which are also equally incoiuii* 
fetUr with each other. That the ancient system should bave h^ 
jimtf u not to be wondered' at, when we ocmsider the many rer 
inolutions and ealamities, which ibe coontrj suffered doring^Ae 
^g period that eli^psed from the conquest <tf it by CambyM, 
tD'tnat^by Augustus* Two m^ty monardis of Persia employ- 
ed the power of that vast empire to deah^oy their leniples |^ 
0]Mngi|ish then* religion; and though the mild and steady ^ 
4Pintttenl of the first Ptolemiee afforded them some relief, ^yet, 
4qf ttii^9(lu6ing:a new language, with new prineiples c^f scienter 
ind new modes of worship^ it tended perhaps ta obliterate ^dlfe 
teeaent laiiniinjg of iBgypt^ as much as either the bigotry oftik^ 
|lttdecesse«-s, or the tymnny of their successors. . '-' \'^ 

:L^''^.rIt improbable, diat in iEgypt^ as in other eowitries, Mil 
ieMud knowledge subsisted in inverse proportions to each dtheir: 
^fpee those animab and plants, which ^ learned resp<^^ 
i(Mi a^bola of Pi vine Providence aeting in particular ^reti^^iff^ 
jbeOHMe'tbey appeared to be impregna^d with paitioriar emni^ 
fii4iaip8i or endowed with particidar properties, might be wei^ 
shipped with blind adoration by the vulgar, as the real images 
of ihe gtRfafT ^The cruel persecutions of Cambyses and OcRus 
must necessarily have swept off a.lar^ proportioa of the former 
chas: whence this bKnd adoration probably i>eeame general; 
different cities *and districts adopting different animals for thai* 
^ehr deilita, in the aurna manner as tboaa o£ modem Europe 
put themselves under the protection of different saints ; or 

! See Herodot. lib. U. c. 15. 
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l»x>f Chinii vwior thiiKirrparUcuUr.aubordina^e apiiits, Mp- 
f4 to. act. ««• juediiUors aud advoicatet vrith the . Mipiiebie 

i7« Eromthe system of eoMiuitionty came the optniooip^so 
valeot among the aacienttt thai future oventa mig^tbe pre^ 
ted fay observing the instinctive inotiooaof aniauals^andtmore 
ocially tboae of birds ; whicbi being often inexplicable from 

known princiipies of mental operation, were sufmoaed to 
ceed from the immediate impulse of tlie Deity. The akiU, 
esighty and contrivance^ which many of them displiij in 
ping and constructing their nests is wholly unaccountable; 
I others seem to possess a really prophetic spirit, owing to 
Mtseme sensibility of their organs, nhich enables them to 
caive variations in the state of the atmosphere, preceding a 
i^e of weather, long before they are percepliUe to ur.^ 
e art of interpreting their various flights and actions^ aeenns 
Ittve been in repute during the Homeric times; but to have 
in way, by degrees, to the oracular temples ; which natu- 
y acquired pre-eminence by affording a permanent establisfa- 
ot, and a more lucrative trade, to the interpreters and deli- 
^rs of predictions. 

)8. The same ancient system, that produced augury, pro- 
:^ oracles: for the human soul, as an emanation of the 
rine Mind, was thought by many to be in its nature propho- 
; hut to be blunted and obscur^ by the opaque incumbfanoe 
the body; through which it, however, pierced in fits of 
taiy and enthusiasm; such as were felt by the Pythian priesr 
les and inspired votaries of Bacchus.' Hence proceeded 
affected madness and assumed extravagance of those voti^ 
i; and also ibe sanctity attiibuted to wine; which, being 
laneana of their inspiration, was supposed to be the nedbwm 
heir communion with the deity ; to whom it was accordingly 
ired out upon all solemn occasions, as the pledge of muo* 

bond of faith ; whence treaties of alliance and other public 
enants were anciently called libations.^ £ven drinking it. to 

#■■ 

1 DaHaldQ,voLu.p.49: 

2 Virgil. Georgic. i. 415. Ammian. MaroetliQ. lib. ul« c* 1- 
s PliiAarch. de One. Delect p. 481. 

To Top fi€uexnHrtft»y, 
Kcu TO ^rmltt, fu u n mw froXknp cx*^ 
'Orov yap 4 ^totfit r* ra^* «A% iroAMf, 
Aryciv to ficAAoy rout litfif^voTas iroici. 
* SnONAAl. U. 8. &c. 
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'iiftoxication/wsfs in some casresanact of devotion ;* and the 
vine was a farorite symbol of the deity, which seemn to hai^ 
been generally employed to signify the generative or preserving 
'attribute ;* intoxitatihg liquors being stimulative, and therefore 
held to be aphrodisiac. The vase is often employedin its 
stead, to express the same idea, and is usually accompanied by 
the same accessary symbols.^ ' 

* 69. It was for the same reason, probably, that the poppy 
tvtis consecrated to Ceres, and her statues crowned with it; ♦and 
that Venus Was represented holding the cone of it in one hand, 
while the other held ain apple, and the tcoKo^ or modius deco- 
'tated her head ;^ for the juice of the poppy is/ stimulative atid 
'intoxicating to a certain degree, though narcotic when taken' t<) 
extess. ■ " 

70. By yielding themselves to the guidance of wild imagination, 
"ftnd wholly renouncing common sense, which evidently acted by 
th^ans of corporeal organs, men hoped to give the celestial fa- 
culties of the soul entire liberty, and thus to penetrate the dark:- 
Itess of fiiturity ; in which they often believed themselves succewi- 
ful, by mistaking the disorderly wanderings of a distempered 
tnind for the ecstatic effusions of supernatural perception. Thiis 
'^oft of prophetic enthusiasm was sometimes produced, or at 
feast supposed to be produced, by certain intoxicating exhal- 
ations from the earth ; as was the case at Delphi ; where the 
tfi^sign of setting up an oracle was first suggested by the goatis 
%eing observed to skip about and perform various extravagant 
gesticulations, as often as they approached a certain fissure in the 



' 810 Kai Boivcts Kai 6a\ias kcU fitOas Mvofxefov* ras fitv iri 9ta Otovs oivmff- 

:$ai t^iv vweXafificufOV* ras 8* irt Bfrnvx^tpuf tivXt^ovro hoi (nnn/ieaew* rovrv yap 4fm 
,^ra QaKMMV ro 8c fic$v€tv, ^qcriy ApurrqrtKiis, to ftcra ro 9v€iv qwry j^fniaOai* 
Seleuc. apud Athens. Deipnos. lib. i.i. c. 3. 

Tlivuv y €( J /Acdip' ov8a/iov irp€wov tXeyt (6 IIAarwy), wXtiv €V rats ioprus, rov icoi 
ivy oivor 9i9ovtos 0€ov. Diog.. laert. lib. iii. s. 30. 

* See coins of Maronea, Soli, Naxus, &c. 

^ See coins of Thebes, Haliartus, Hipponium, &c« 

♦ Cereale papaver. Virg. See coins of Seleucus IV. 

^ To fitv 877 arya^^ (A0po8m|s) tcoBrifxtvov Kavaxos 2uev»pios eiroajiTtv. • 

tmronrrai 8* ck xf»wov T€ km cAf^«tyros ^powraeirt tji Kt^oK.'p itoAof, reov x^^P*'" ^ 
«X**.'TJ M*" uriKotyay Tp 8c ^€pf fiiiKov, Pausan. in Cor. c. x. s. 4. 

Figures holding tiie poppy in one hand and the patera in the other, are upon the 
medals of Tarentum and Locri in Italy. 

The laurel was also supposed- to have a stimulative and intoxicating quality, and 
therefore the proper symbol for the god of poetry' and propbecy. 
4} 8a^n) cycp7€i irpos rovs tvBowniurfiovs* 2o^icXi)f* 

Anpvuv ^arfw oSovn Tpi€ ro orofAO.^ 

KOL AVKO<l>pC0P 

^wpvii^yov tf>otfia^€if tK Aoi/mmt oiro. 

Schol. in Hesiod. Theogon. y. 30. 
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rock.' It is said to have been founded by some Hyperboreans ; 
and principally by the bard Olen, a priest and prophetof Apollo:^ 
but women had officiated there as far back as any certain tra- 
ditions could be traced ;^ they having, probably^ been preferred 
on account of the natural weakness of the sex, which rendered 
tbem more susceptible of enthusiastic delirium; to promote 
which, all the rites practised before the responses were given, 
particularly tende,d. 

: 71* The inspiring exhalation was at first attributed to (he 
JEarth only; then to the Earth in conjunction with Neptune or 
the Sea ; and lastly to Apollo or the Sun> These were, however, 
only different modifications of one cause, always Jield to be uu- 
•Iterably the same, though supposed to act, at different times^in 
different ways and by different means. This cause Was Jupiter, 
the all'pervading spirit of the universe, who had the title of AU- 
propbetic,^ because the other deities presiding over oracular 
temples were merely personifications of his particular modes of 
action.^ The Pelasgian, or rather Druidicai oracle of Dodona, 
the most ancient known^ immediately belonged to him; the 
responses having been originally delivered by certain priests, wbp 
pretended that they received them from the oaks of the sa^ed 
grove ;7 which, being the largest and strongest vegetable prp- 
ductions of the North, were employed by the Celtic natioi^.^ 
symbols of the supreme God ;^ whose primary emanation,, or 
operative spirit, seems to have been signified by the misletoe 
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* Plutarch, de Qiac Defect, p. 434. ■■ 
^ Paasan. lib. x. c. 5. 

• 5 Ibid. / - . . 

♦ Vans^n. lib. x. 
' Tlayofupmos* 

^ See Pindar. Olymp. viii. 58. Lucan has expressed this ancient mystic dogma 
in the language of the Stoics ; and modified it to their svsteui, according to the 
nsual practice of the Syncretic sects. 

Forsan terris inserta regendis 
Aere libratnm vacuo quae sustinet orbem, 
Totius pars magna Jovis Cirrhsea per antra 
Exit, et ietherio trahltur connexa Tonanti. 
Hoc ubi virgineo conceptum est pectore numen, 
Hamanam feriens animam sonat, oreqne ratis 
Solvit. Pharsal. lib. v. ver. 93. 

See also Ammian. IMarccllin. lib. xxi. c. 1. 

^ Zcv ewa, AwHoavait^ Ut\euryuc€, rriXoBt vumv, 
Afltf8«vT|f fi^Btctv Sverxci/Acpov* aftipi 8c 2c\X(m 

Soi VMOO&' ^o^ifiToii aviirroTO^s, XflV<iA<evreM. 

Iliad, n. v. 23S. 

^schylus has only commented upon Homer. 

*A Tttv ap€iMv Kcu xo^HM. Konw ty» 

Tlpos rris warfwas kou iroXvy^MTVOv Spvof. 
s Maxim. Tyr. Dissert viii. s. 8. 
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iMbiobf re«» ffOm its hm'k ; witS, as it were; cMitoat^ frdm in 
minm^te \ 4$hmot proMMy cMie' Che '^mclAiy iitttlbtttiid' t^ 

' 9^ 'finiob^mbtfh seem- iiiN^efo hate been kigenenll*^^ 
mm^mig the vulgar^ the great preservers of ancient custoovs/ A^ 
c^miiiti ed to ha so down «o the hrtest periods of Heftthenisto. 
^ Tilt sliepberd/' aays Maximus Tyrius, ^ honors Pan by con- 
atcimting to him the high fir, and deep cavern, as the hasbandman 
4tet BsccbiM by sticking up the rude trunk of a tree/'* Art 
mni refineflftent gradually humanised these primitive emblems, 
•aweit as others ; but their original meaning was still preserved 
intbe orownaof oak and fir, which distinguished the statues of 
Jupiler «mI Pan, in the same manner as those of other symbolkii^ 
pimrta did -those of other personifications.* 

73. The sanctity, so generally attribnted to groves by the bar- 
taitiMisof the North, seems to have been imperfectly transmkt^ 
fhm them to Ike Greeks: for the poets, as Strabo observes, cim 
M^ aawrad pfawe a grove, though entirely destitute of trees ;^ so 
^tmt llwy OMist have alluded to these obsolete symbols and 
■MideA of Mrofship. The SEAAOI, the priests of Dodona, menr 
libnad in the Ihad, had disappeared, and been replaced by 
womefr l«ng before the time of Herodotus, who relates sdiiie 
ahtntnl-talea, wMch he heard in Mgypt, concerning their having 
opow fre»lhat country.* The more prompt sensibility of the 
fs—JoscK was aM>re susceptible of enthusiastic emotions, ah(l^ 
attnsayuretly bettor adap te d to the prophetic oflice, which wife 
tOf express inspiration rather than convey meaning. 

^4v Coaaidering the general state of reserve and restraint in 
wUcb the Grecian women lived, it is astonishing to what an 
eJKess of extravagance their religious enthusiasm was earned 
on certain occasions ; particularly in celebrating the orgies of 
Datchus'.''^ The gravest matrons and proudest princesses sud- 
denly laid aside their decency and their dignity, and ran scream- 
ing among the woods and mountains, fantastically dressed or 
half-naked, with their hair dishevelled and interwoven with ivy 



* Seq ibid. p. 79. ; also Plin. lib. ii. c. 1., and Tacit, de M. Germ. Even as late 
as the eighth century of Christianity, it was enacted by Luitpmnd, king of tiie Lom- 
bards, that whoever paid any adoration or performed any incantation to a tree should 
be punished by fine. Paul. Dlacon. de Leg. Longobard. 

^ See heads of Jupiter of Dodona on the coins of Pyrrhus. 

' 02 Sc TonfToi HowfMiHrw, aXmi KdKowT€s ra Upa xwna fcfv ^ 4>i\a* Strab. 1. 
isr p. 599. ed. Oxon. 

^ JUb.ii. ^ &c. His story of thepigeons probably arose from the mystic dove 
tm tbe head 4)f Dione, tlie go^css of Dodona. 
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«r ym^mnA stm^m^ with liWugp serpentt.' In dm ffiBinibr 
they frequently worked themadv^s mp lo*«ucba:pilcbofHWi9» 
ferocity^ sa not oaly to fe«d upon raw flesh/ but eres to. tftr 
living, auiiiiab to pdecea.wath their teeUsand-eai'lhem wamaod 
IMdpita^ai^.s . • 

7^. The^ eDthutiasm. of the Greeks wa$» however^ gemaally 
of ifce gay and.festke hind; which almost aU tfaeir YeUipibus 
rites tended to proinote.4 Music and wine alw^ Mcompap*^ 
»ed deTotioD, as tendiiig to exhilarate nea's mindsy^iid asss^ 
milate them with the Deity ; to imitate whoai^ waa to test and* 
rejoice; ta cultivate the elqiaat aud useful arta;* andnbevcbf 
t9. give apd. receive happiness.' Such were auastaf^ilBesnlJ^ 
9019 of antiquity, wluch were not^ like, the fgyptia^i a|Ml 
Driiidical^ darkened by the gloom of a jealous biamrcby,>whiabr, 
was to be supported by inspiring terror rather than by oomSA^ 
ating affection. Hence it was of old obsenied, tbat tte. 
jEgyp.tian temples were filled w)ithlamentationSy and 
thoae of the Greeka with dances;^ the sacrifices oi tlMf 
former being chiefly expiatory , as appears from the iaqMrecntiosrtr 
on the head of the victim;^ and those of the latter a' 
always propitiatory or gratulatory.^ Wine, which was so 
employed in the sacred rites of the Greeks^ was held in 
nation by the JGgyptians ; who gave way to none of thosn 
raptures of devotion; whicli produceid BacchanaltSD; | 
and oracular prophecy ; 9 but which also produced Greeb. 
try^ the parent of all that is sublime and elegant in tha^woika^af:' 
roan. The poetry of Delphi and Dodooa does not 8eeni/.aM«.N 
deed, to have merited this character : but the sacesdolal bands 
of the first ages, appear to have, been the polishers ^andndhiVM 
disers of that language, whose copiousness, harmony^ and fleoDSK' 

■ t ■ • ■■ 

' 1 1 1 I Hj ■ ! i | i n i ^ 

' Phitarch. fai Alexandr. * ApoUon. Rhod. lib. i. 636, and SchoL 

3 JTuUFinaic. c. 14. Ctoe&t Alex. Coboit. p. II, Amob. lib: r. ' ^ - 

^ Amfatt 'THS cottn aai y w m f. 
Nil n^coitfaSfOtff, atpMTi|(rc<y 

AAA. cvxois, Otovs ffe^owr^f 

*B|€it'cii|piepMr) w irw. Eurip. Electro laS* 

5 9in|io,.lib,x.p.476. . a , 

^ iE^ptiaca nanmnm fuia plena plangoribus, Graeca pleramcpie choieis. Apau 
4e Genio. Soprat. 

7 Herodot. lib. ii. SO. ... 

* Expiatory sacrifioes were occasionally performed by indiWduaU, but seem 
not to have formed any part of the established worship among the Greeks ; heace 
^e uaiially find them mentioned with contempt; See Plat, de Bepub. lib. it p. 
595. £. ed. Fie. 1620. 

' Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 353. 
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bilitjr^tifforded kn Mequaterehicid fdf the unparalleled effusions 
of taste and genius^ which followed, ^ 

76. Oracles had great influence over the public counsels of 
the different states of Greece and A^ia daring a' long time ; and 
as they were rarely consulted without a present^ the n^ost ceie-; 
brated of them acquired immense wealth. That of Delphi was 
so rich, when plundered by the Phocians, that it enabled them' 
to support an army of twenty thousand mercenaries upon dou« 
ble pay during nine years^ besides supplying the great suras 
employed in bribing the principal states of Greece to support or 
pet^Bit their sacrilege.* Too great eagerness to amass wealth 
was, hoWever, the cause of their falling into discredit ; it hav-^ 
itig been discovered that, on many t>ccasions, those were most 
favored, who paid best ;* and, in the time of Philip, the Pythtan 

Glestess being observed to be as much under the influence of 
acedonian gold, as any of bis pensioned orators.' 

77* The Romans, whose religion, as well as language, waia:. 
a corruption of the Greek, though immediatdy derived frottt- 
the Etruscans, revived the ancient mode of divination by the* 
flights of birds, and the motions and appearances of animals 
offered in sacrifice ; but though supported by a college of augurs^- 
chosen from the most eminent and experienced men in tb^ re* 
public, it fell into disregard, as the steady light of human sci* 
ence arose to show its fallacy. Another mode, however, of ex*, 
ploring future events arose at the same time ; and, as it was 
founded upon extreme refinement of false philosophy, it for a 
long time triumphed over the common sense of mankind, even 
during the most enlightened ages. This was judicial astrology ; 
a most abject species of practical superstition, arising out oi* 
something extremely like theoretical atheism. 

78. The great active principle of the universe, though per- 
aonifi^ed by the poets, and dressed out with all the variable attri* 
butes of human nature, was supposed by the mystic theologists 
to act by the permanent laws of pre-established rule ; and not 
by the fluctuating impulses of any thing analogous to the huniian 
will ; the very exertion of which appeared to them to imp^ a 
sort of mutability of intention, that could only arise from new 
ideas or new sentiments, both equally incompatible with a mind 
infinite in its powers of action and perception : for, to such a 
mind/ those events which happened yesterday, and those which 

^ l!)iodor. Sic. lib. xvi. s. 37. et seq. 

* To fxavTiKov yap vav <piKapyvpov ytvos, — Sophocl. Antjgon. v, 1069. See also 
Jlcrodot. lib. vi. 
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are to happen duriqg the immeasurable flux of time, are equally, 
preseut, and its will is necessarily that which is^. because , ali 
that is arose from its will. The act that gave existence, gave 
all the consequences and effects of existence, which are there* 
fore equally dependent upon the first cause ; and, how remote 
soever from it, still connected with it by a r^ular and indissolu- 
ble chain of gradation : so that the movements of the great lu- 
minaries of heaven, and those of the smallest reptile? that elude 
the sight, have some mutual relation to each other, as being alike 
integral, parts of one great whole. 

.79- As the general movement of this great whole was sup- 
posed to be derived from the, first divine impulse^ which it re- 
ceived when constructed ; so the particular movements of each 
subordinate part were supposed to be derived from the first im- 
pulscr which .that particular part received, when put into 
motion by some more principal one. Of course the ac- 
tios and fortunes of individual men were thought to depend, 
upon the first impulse, which each received upon entering the 
world ; for, as every subsequent event was produced by some 
preceding one, all were really produced by the first. The. 
moment therefore of every man's birth being supposed to de« 
termioe every circumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find out in what mode the celestial bodies, supposed to be the 
primary ykheels of ^the universal machine, operated at that mo- 
ment, in order to discoverallthat would happen to him afterwards. 

80. 'fhe regularity of the risings and settings of the fixed 
st^s, though it announced the changes of the seasons, and the 
orderly variations of nature, could not be adapted to the caprici- 
ous mutability of human actions, fortunes, and adventures : where^ 
fore the astrologers had recourse to the planets ; whose more 
complicated revolutions offered more varied and more extended 
combinations. Their different returns to certain points of the 
zodiac; their relative positions, and conjunctions with each 
other; and the rartictilar character and aspect of each, were 
supposed to inouence the affairs of men; whence daring im- 
postors presumed tq foretel, npt only the destinies of indi- 
viduals ; but.also the rise and fall of empires, and the fate of 
the world itself.' .... 

8i. This mode of prediction seems to have been originally 
Chalddean ; and to have been brought from Babylon by the 
Greeks 4Qgether with the little astronomy that they knew ;* but 

' See Blullie Discoun sur rAstroIogie. 

^ Herodot. 1. ii: c. 109. UoKw fi€P yap, kou yvviMva, koi ra Siw5cKa juepca TQt 
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the Chaldeans cohtiihfetl to betke']|jr€fit tMetifionen of it ; and 
by exdting dte 1iot)e8 df ilsphinff iiidmduahr, oi^ the fears of 
j^9U8 IjMntk. CMtm^W' lAute tii€ni9^ttes oV mhehiefvoiMr 
mpot^lm'in ma -RotavTcit^iije j* fhe'iM&efptev oP tbeir pre^ 



tended K^ceMmtaffitieiin^ to- oMititi crdH^^heir 

every oAer Ht tfieifibil 'fcid beeri'^erptoded. The €tTec4c^ do 
odt seem ever t& have ch|id'mtifdi.'attb0(ion to itj' fmri1iiA»edy to 
mj m^ of j^redictton "after fte detHiibof' Aeir dlAcles;* 
ifeither is it ' eter ttieiitbned 'atiiOng thie suptifStitKnis of' the 
ancient iBgyptians^ though their creed oertainljr iftMMttlMlthe' 
principle 'ii|>on which it is founded,' It ft "^ald M'ft^'beeil 
li^Iieved b;^ otity a certain sect^ antoh^the= CAaikhMif ;^ tM 
generat systetn oi^ whose religion seems io-itaifer be^iheisamef 
as that of XMHi bthemations df the rtorthem henttispMh^ ; and 
to have taii^tthe es^^nce 6f ah 'mnvefnil pem^iitg SpiiVti 
Whose subohtinate emanations' diffiiitod libemsehHMf' thfiot^ilM= 
vrorld,^ sind pi^euted themsdves in different pliices;, raMks^ 'and 
oflicfi^ to the adoration of men; who, by tfaeifmediation, int9$ 
enabled to apjpjiroacb the otherwise inaccessible 'light of- the 
atipremfc^ attd me Able First Cause.^ 

. 8^. I^i^ the Giteks, they honored these' snboMihate ^stn^ 
ilpitions/aiid gave them names expressing their diflfereii^trflfcei 
and attrib^^tes; such as Michael, Raphael^ UrielyGaWiel, See;; 
^ich ttie Jews having adopted during the captivitif; and^sAer^ 
wards engrafted upon nie Mosaic system, they havcstiN re ? tai aed 
their primitive sdnctity. The generative or creative iKtrifuite seems 
to have held the highest rank; but itwas not adoptdd'Wkh the* 
others by the Jews: for as the true Creator bad condescended 
Co become their national and peculiar God, they naturally 
abhorred all pretenders to his high office. 

83. At Babylon, as in other countries^ the attribnfe was di- 
vided into two distindt personifications, the one male, and*tfte 

■ J ■ 

' Oenns hominuni potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax: See "tiXAti Ann. 'lib; 
ii. c. ia. lib. x!i. c. 52. and Hist. lib. i. c. 22. ; also Rin: lib. xstw^e; t^ 

^ PHkUut, Olymp. rii. 10. 3 HerodoU lib. ii. 82. 

^ Upotntowwrm, Sc riyes (rw XoASoiw) 7eyfSXia\oyeir, mv tu wmnMtmmtmjA 
^^1. ' Stiabo. lib. xvi. 

' Foos omiiiuin spiritoiun^ cujus essentiam per universiun mundam taaqsan 
animam diffasam esse, &c. &c. — non Chaldaea tantam et .^syptus. sed umTenus 
fere gentilisnras vetnstissinius credidit; Brucker. Hist. Cm.- Pmos. lib. i. c. 2. 
See also Euseb. Frssp. Evang. lib. iv. c. 5. 

^ Summum univcrsi regeiii in luce inaccessibili IiabiCare, nee adiri poase nisi-itie* 
dianUbus spiritibua mediatoribus, UBivcrsi fere Orieiitis dogma fuH Brucker. ibidv 
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oiher fe|nale| caile^ Be^ ^n4,M;litta by the ^sijrians^ and Ztvs 
and A^pohn^ by the Greeks f* but^ as the latter people subdi- 
vided tbeir. personified. Attributes aod^ emanations much more 
than any other^ the titles of their deities cannot be supposed to 
express the- precise meaning of those of Assyria. Beet^ or as 
the Greeks write it £))Xoc> was certainly the same title differ- 
ently pronounced, as the' Baal of the Phcenicians, which sig- 
nified lord or master; aiid Mjlitta seems to have been in all 
respects the same as the Venus of the Greeks; she having 
been honored with rites equally characteristic and apj^ropriate. 
The Babylonian women of every rank and condition held, it to 
b^an indispensable duty pf religion to prostitute theqaselves, 
oi^e.in their lives, in her temple, to any stranger who came and 
pSered money; which, whether little or much, was accepted, 
and .applied to sacred purposes. Numbers of these devout 
ladiof were always in waiting, and the stronger had thje liberty 
Q^:. choosing whichever he liked, as they stpod. in rows in the 
temple ; no refusal being allowed/ 

. JP4. A similar custom prevailed in Cyprus,' and probably in 
many other countries; it behig, as Herpdotiis observes, the 
pfaiCAice of all mankind, except the Greeks and .£gjptian!i, to 
tskQ.^aucb liberties with their temples, which, they concluded, 
must be pleasing to the Deity, as birds and animals, acting under 
tl|§,guidMice of instinct, or by.the immediate impulse of Heaven^ 
(lidUie .same> .The exceptions he migiit safely have omitted,* 
at least as far as relates to the Greeks : for there were a thou- 
sand sacred prostitutes kept in each of the celebrated temples 
of Venus, at Eryx and Corinth ; who, according to all accounts, 
^yQffi.eiktremely expert and assiduous in attending to the duties of 
their profession ; ^ and it is not likely that the temple, which 
they served, should be the only place exempted from being the 
s«<*ene of them. Dionysius of Halicarnassus claims the same 
exception in favor of the Romans ; but, as we suspect, equally 
withuat reason: for Juvenal, who lived only a century later, 
when the same religion, and nearly the same manners prevailed, 
seems to consider every temple in Home as a kind of licensed 
brothel.* 
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• Herodot. lib. i. * Hcrodot. lib. i. 3 Ibid. c. 199. ♦Db. u. 64. 
' Stnbo, lib. Ttii. Diodor. Sic. lib. W. Flulodemi Epigr. in Brunck. Aualect. 

^.^ii'. p. 85. 

- * Nnper enim, ut repeto, fannm Iiidis et Ganymedcn, 
Fads, et advects lecreta paiatia matris, 
£t Ccrcrem (nam quo non prostat feniina templo ?) 
Notior Aufidio mocchus celebraie solebaa. Sat. ix. 22. 

VOL. XXIV. a. Jl. NO. XLVII. i> 
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NOTJS ET CVRM SEQUENTES IN ARATI 

DIOSEMEA. 

a Th. FoRSTfiR, F.L. 6. 



No. VL [Continued from No. XLFI.p. 262.] 
'Olfi hi fJUffyopLimv dMov, piifjX&v n avwv n, 340 

'Xatpet kai yHfam* iLftKxig' cipeilcs ilgOrpivi 

^i2pidyJg^0|tCrS/ft«;^ 6V Amgios-AirlitetfiMtkKiv. 

A^ws yotp ytipLam^' hcipxfivtdi yip&v^Kri* 34o 

npwtoe jjih xal jCioXXov l/CrixixSoy -ig%Ojeteyi}d^i' 

npihr *a6fotp Ht* &tii xoi ovk ityekifii ^etvfttreUf 

nXaoTtpov ^opienvTM M ^owv ovS* ajuta voXXa), 

*i4/Urj3oXtf) ;^si/Urflpyo^ ^(^fXXrixi Z&riqa tpyd. 

E\ S< 0^ff; xfli) jUr^Xa fttra fipUovfrav iwipriv 350 

Faiav 6p6c(r(io<nv, xi^XA^ ^ ivifUio jBop^o; 

*AMa, rthaxrtVf [LiXoL xsy rirt ^etfiMfov adtai 

Mffi§ xA]y ^pv^oifv* m} ft^yw^ ou xor^^ xoirfioy 

rhneu, oSrc ^uroif ;^cifteoy ^/Xo^ ovr* a|oVoi0'fy. 355 

*^XX£^%ia>y eTi] iroXX^ fiiy^eXai; lir' iipwpeng, 

Mfikco xexpi/urcvii /tijSc jSXfiodp^ nr) irofp, 



-V 



^immttmUlmit 



SiO— ^343. Indicium ^reni e ca- xf^^^ ^'1'^ x*^/^<* 

pris, ovibus, et suibus tarde coeunti- [Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 

' bus— Tarde autero coeuntibus capris 350 — 853. Prognosdcutn tempes- 

'gaiidet pduper vir^ quia ei pannn tudss hyemis ex ovibus et bobus-* 

. calenti monstrat sei^pum annum. Sin autem boves et oves post ple- 

343-^49. Signa tempestatum num autumnum tert&ni cornu pe^ 

anni e migratione gruuro — Gaudet tant, capita vero contra' Bbreakn 

'etiam gruum catervis tempesttrus tendunt,tumtetn|>e8tuosamhyeBiem 

arator tempestive venientibus. Pari ipss Pleiades occidentes affetre so- 

nodu eoim hyemes consequuntur ivnt — £ X^^^P^^^^^^ • ^''roircJpw lav 

grues, cito quidem magis, et consti- irpofiaru 9 ^otg Ifirrw^i xal KoiJAjShna^ 

. patim vpnientes cito ; sed quando A^e^* irpif ixx^wc f'xortiff r«V xc^ax^, 

aero et non gregatim visae, majus *** X»'A<»*» X»^f**f*w *>i^i>t«; 

volant ad tepapus neque sitnul mul- fTheoph. Si^. Plnv.] 

tap, dilatio hyemis promovet serotl- 354 — dS8. Pei^gttdicerede bubus, 
na opera. — De quibus ita Tbeo- ^c^-Ne veronrmiiim fodiant,quo- 

Shrastuft : Fi^ afoi fay v^t vfraMrw ntA niam magna et immoderata , fit, 
Ifioi, «^u;t xxfMTi, l««Uf4'^ial«ox&y.nequeyplanti8 l^yenii ]pata;neqiic 
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MviV figy xaduwipSiv soixirBg iurTeptg ale), 

Mfif fij ^^Tff Suco, fiffii TKaovtg .Mfjiio^yri;- 360 

iloXXo) yag xojttoW*y ^' ^^fXH^nJgff bipajTm. 

Ouhi fuiv 6pvlimv ayiXoLts ^vugii^ oiv)lp, 

'Ex VTia-eov he mKKai i3rt%hi(FQ:jtwtf ptpoigai^ 

'Eg^oi^ivov iipiog x«^f «' reqih^s. 8*' aivws 

'A^yjTco, |x^ ol xmos xoA itx^qfui^ ?ASp 

^hCH4 otviriisls' x»lp8i Sg. flrou aliroAoj avrjp 

AvTois ogvitftnTiv ifr^v xetTci /terpov Wiv, 

E\noftevog jxersVeira iroXuT^Xayeo; IwawTOu. 

OuTco yo^ /iwyf go) xa) oA^ftovif aAAoil«y <^AAoi 

Zcoo^ev avipwfroi' ri li voip xo(r) vavref f ro/ftoi 370 

SYjfiMT eiriyveovai xa) I; afwr/xa »o«i5a"flW^«i. 

*y4f)va<ri /Agy x«/^<»vaj hsxiAT^poLvro vpjxijff, 

*£^ vo^ov oinroTe [Aa^J^v inuyo^yoi Tgo;^oWiy' 

"^XAoi S* l^ ayiXiis xpio), oAXoi Si xol) iftvol 



365 



arationibiis; sed nix fit multa^pa- ^yiiAwg/K^trmfjofbawri yud ^«iporimr Hal 

tiosis in arvis, necdum discreta, ne- Tocrot/Tov irx/ev occbv Ay iwl vgS; vxtrora /m/^>i 

que in grand i segete, quo quilibet <rua'nta'iyy %bA hAfrtko itafuiyig ntrwf n 

anni feracitate gaudere possit fniens ^<^''»^^e* 




fhf x"fA«nra x"f^'f<^ ffnfJuUm. [Theopb. msssis ex avibus ao insulis in conti- 
Sign. Temp.] £t Democr. u^^wrm neptem volantibus^ m^luin qaidem 
yrsf l^cavnek xufjj^ vr^udm. iDtxa, araturi, booum vero interdum pas- 
apud Fabr. B. G. iv. 338. cit. Buble, .tori| quia annus lacte aji>undans se- 
p. 477.] Porci etiam, yenieate plu- quitur--Neque quideih volucrum 
via, Reget<*s destruunu Anglis pro- agminibus in continente degens vir 
verbia|iter dictum est, mhen jioine . ex insulis cum mults irruant arva 
deUroy i^ ttacla of com, he ture that veniente tempeatate gaudet; sed 
rotn it coi^i'}^ tfbnon. Virgiliuspluviam timet anxie messi ne ei vacua ct 
prsmonebat, quum sine granis veniat^ squalore laesa ; 

hnmundi nieminere tuei jactare mani- gaudet vero opilio ipsis volucribus, 

plot. quum non omnind ,paucae veniant, 

[Virg. Geor. i. 400.] spem cupiens sequentis anni laqte 

£t Plinio idem indicant^ Turpesgue abundantis. 

porciaUenoi iUnmanipuhifceni lace- , 369—371. Sic enim srumnosi ct 

raafei. instabiles alibi alii vivimus liomi- 

[Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] ^es ; atque . ea quae ante pedes sunt 

359— 361.' Prognosticum e stellis . omnes parati signa cognoscere ct in 
CQjmatis — N^ item fuerint desuper - posterum capere. 
visa steQffi siemper vei una, duo, .^72—377. PrognpsticuiyJtempefr. 
aut plures comata; multa cnim tatis ex ludentibus agnis— Agnis 
comantur in anno arido. Cf. Pro- quidem tempestates observare aoliti 
clus in Paraph. Tetr, Ptol. •ET»«jT«i sunt pastores, ad pabulum quum 
3tar«'xM^p6c If r^,&lpi l«<rv^/xif», olbvaZ magis festinantes currant. Alii 
rvfTf«^9«ryiil^iir5v,i^«&raiiSflir{vo\v etiatn e gi€ge arittesj alii item 
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Elvohoi irat}^(ii(riv epsiSo^fyoi xt^aao'a'iy. 373 

TeTPa(riv oi Kovfoi, xipaol yt jxcy &fi.porif(U(nv. 
H xai or i^ ayeXri^ xfxowrta xivi^ooo'i, 

Jaxvwcny ^ruxv^o'i xf^fu^fiffva AiSoxeo'O'iy. 38 D 

'Ex Se |3oduv hirviovT kqirai xo} jSouxdXoi aySgf^ 

KivvfAivou p^fijctwvo;' lire) /3&; dntfre x^X^ 

r'Actf^^ vTTottiJM'mo 7oSo; wspiKt^^troovrai 

*H xolreo vKivpag M Zi^ntpa^ ravuo'wyrai, 

'/ljUri3oA/i)y a^^oiO yepctfv fari^XTtr* upOTpnig. 385 

^i/ 8* ^ff ftuxi]5ju^io vrp/vAjiOi kyipawrm^ 

* EpyiyLnttai aTaifuMi fiitg jSouXuo'ioy CDpilv, 

JS'xu^^a) Xeiftouvo; iripus xal jSot/jSoc/oio, 

AMxx rexfUMpoyrat a^iliMpoi ipurkf^Btriut* 

EilSiOi^ ouSe (Tuf^ fo^uTw fariftfle^eefyot/o'oei. 
Ka} Auxo^ ^moTf pMxpei [loviXuxog wpiifirar 
*H it* kprrpioav ixlyw vtffpkatyfAivos eof^mv 
** Epyei, xarep^TOLi cxifKOtog y(etTioyTi Uixmg 



"» • 
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agn^UinitiDere ludupt, innixi cor- I'itoTo'i irxrvpoto^iv f*1rMXl9iyTc^ If'H' 
iuOi»««iif qoamloadibi alii referiant •d«8yroiMLth.et ADtipath.apudFabr. 
]>cdilM6.9u«taor leve^y cornuti vero B. Or. iv. 99. cit. buhle, p. 479.] 
dudbtiiSk . JEliaous hoc e bubus orssagJHpi 

^7B^90, Prognosticum tempes- notavit in Hist. Anim. "On ii.iSci^; 
tatis, — vel quando aliqui e grege i^fdJix^vvM hztiifiitlff^laxi^frhii^^i 
inviti^mo^Dtar vcsperead stabu- nm%tui}^iii€i' lav H Mm,M t^ ,X0rcy 
lirtrt riedeuntes. simul et u&dique ^w^^* fi«5oW»if. ^ -, 

herbam arrodunt crebris impetiti [^laiu Hist. Anim. vhi. S-XJ. 

iiipillis; -^ - • 386-^389. Alteruii^e bobuj^rog- 

STOi-iSaJL- digna tempestatis e nosticum— EtiamquaodorougiftfiV^s 
|feb«ii~S'*d et a bobasi signacapere P*"« ^^^^ congregautur veni^ttf^s 
•irttftif ^agricnJ©* tt armentarii sur- *^ stabulum botes vesperiintt,t«u- 
t^n'ti^ieinpiBsnitis; siquidem boves I^'®? ^"»^^* «'.® P^^"^ vuul»^t 
qirtndo iingulas aaterioris pedis pastu; tunc indicant ante leipfj^p- 
liagua'cireumlingant ; aut stabulo ^*«"» »• «"?«'« salur^w. . . i 
latere snper dexterojaceant exJtenti. 390—391. Tempestatis indicium 
SutoptaeTbeophrasto: BoCft^»irpo(r. c capris et- suibus^-Neque. «aprae 
mav a«x^. xrf^f x»»/*»»» « C^wp ^fA«'wi. '^*^^* studiosae circum ramos senenas 
[Theoph. Sign PJiiv.] Et inter s^re- ' »unt, neque sues in luto;-furentes->- 
nitatis stgna : Ka} fitvs M rh AfiVrigo? Clemens Alex.^ vTis m<nrut fioffii^v^ 

[Th|K)pb. Sig9. Seren.] Scriptum [Cit Bochart. Hiepotl r. ii. 57-1 
ieA in Fragro.de SympatH. et Anti- 393— d96.FrognostiGfiin e liipis— 
path, apud Fabr. "EtxixMi^Ifm li Item luj>us quando alCe sohii. ab 
fioiiayiff h xnfAw^i itfoanfAoiyov^i TttTs aliisfjulet;' Tel'quando agricolaruin 
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tions^ one of wbicb considers tlie weIl*ordered division of the 
divine genera about those two principles, the immediate progeny 
of the one, the exempt cause oif aU things^ and which according 
to the opposition of these principles, represents the Gods as 
acting contrary to each other. For whether it be proper to call 
those first natures bound and infinity ^^ or monad and indefinite 
duad, they will entirely appear to be oppositely divided with- 
respect to each other^ conformably to which the orders of the 
Gods are also separated froni^ each other. But the other con- 
ception arises from considering the contrariety and variety about 
the last of things, and referring a discord of this kind to the 
powers that proximately preside over them, a^d thus feigning 
that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature and distributed^ 
about it, war with each other. For since the inferior orders are* 
suspended from the government of the more exceDent genera of 
God?, and preserve the characteristics of their leaders, though 
in a partial and multiplied manner, they are called by their 
names; and as they subsist analogously to the first Ghxts, they, 
appear in their progressions to be the same with their more 
total caus^. And uiis not only the fables of the Oreeks have 
ONCciihly dbyised — ^I mean diat trading Gods and their attendants 
should be caDed by the same ni^nes — but this is also.dKeli'tered'in 
the initiatory rites of the barbarians. For they say, that attimdsnts 
suspended fronl the Gods, particularly rejoice whi^n invoked, to 
be called by the appellations, and to be ihvesled wilkthe vehicles, 
of the leaders of their sfifjje^j, apd ^li^tHt djieoiselves tq theur^sts 
in the place of these leading deities. If,, therefore, we refer 
Minerva, Juno, and Vulqa^^ wh^Q. e^^g/^ in war belpw in the 
sublunary region, and likewise Latona,^ Oi^a, and t^e river 
Xanthus, to other secondary orders, and wbkh. are proximate to 
divisible and material natures, we ousbt not tq wonder on ac 
count of the communion of names, ror each series bears the 
appellfttion- of its monad ajt jfiripciple, and partial spirits, Ijove, to 
receive the same denomination with wholes, i^f^^e there ar!^ 
many and aU^ivarious ApoUos, Neptune/i^ and Vulcan9.j and some- 
of them are aepacaj^ ficom tbQ wiverse^ others. b^ye a,n allotment 
about, the hoaveobs, others; preside ov^ 4ie, vihfAe, elemenlts, and, 
tp oibfica tbegovenaumnt of ind^vijdu^l^; IjNslongs.. It is not tbgrer 



' Thes'e'principles were nfwhoUcaUy called by Orpheus, tther and-chaoi^ 
tmgmatkmy by?^ba^»H tm)wii and. dmk acud^i^ien^t/Sco/fy bv J^hXo, 
bouTtd and infinity. See the notes to my tf^psjation of the Pnild)Uj»,and 
Parmenirles of Plato. 
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'EXftoipri TfXifcr TpiTdrnf "Sf )«? J«p^O'«tef. 
AU) y iv mpiivTOS apiipLdlHi hifioctmty 

*Bis arriXXovTi xoerip)(ktcn) tj xotimtI, 415 

'Omroiov xa) o-^/bia Xtyot^ fUcXa V apxiov iTif 

Mf^vwv TilpUTf ?pfow(nyi w<r^«XejcSr«TOf «fft)f 






ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 

Pabt h. — [Continued from No. XLV, p. 4\J] : 

IlAviNG premised thus much conceitiin^ the fables of the 
GreelcB, ana the design <rf Homer in the Ihad and Odyssey, F 
dlialf how pfoi&eled'to the derelopement of some qf his principiE^ 
fables^ epftbmizing abd eddeliVpuring to elucidate, for thi§ pur- 
pose, wh^t is said by Proclus, in his admirable Apology for the 
fables of the greatest of poets*' Itf the first place therefore^ let 
uf direbt otir atfi^btiott to th^ occult meaning of the bathes oftbe^ 
C((^sl ai'tfi'^isf^'ih^y be Justly linked among the most paradoxi- 
cal of the Isomeric figments. Of the battles then, which are' 
celebrated Ky th^'ologica] poets, we may perceivd two concep-' 

4M^4fA^ Quorum nuUum fasti- octo noetibus est defcctas polcbrsB' 
dtto; bomim vero est cum sifno. adspectulun». Qu£ simul omnia 
aignunfi observare, magis vero duo- conteihplatus ad annuiti, ha\idUth- 
bos m-uaum tendentious (conveni- quam leviter super sethera sigdifid^ 
entia signa) spee esto ; tertio coufi- bis. 

das licet : oemperiteni prstereuntis. V. 411. £x Arato Geop. ^orta il 
iiumerare poteris anni 8i^a,confe- Sfxa irX«rti» o^ifAtTa lv\ rl aM <rujTfix^ 
rens sicubi etiam sub stelTa tali^ Au- fitfieuirtpa rei IwifiiAna, 
rora exorieote transeat vel occidente' [Geop. i. 3. dt. Btlhle.]" 

quale etiam sigoum nunciat. Im- .V. 4 17. Geop. uaUawii nofufi^ 
pense vero idoneum fuerit contem- ^arw* xp^ al\9(Krni wed ^ivov<r»ic rnc 
pfari dependeotis instsutisque men- «-»xnwif rmt rvr^of^ «^ rov i^ nifn^f 
sis quartos utrasque; h» enim. si- tj)i»o^;. Cf, Theophr. Sign. Pluv.. 
mul Goeuntium mensium terminos Ptolem. Indie. Astrolog. u. 
habenty quuon raaxime di^bius »ther [Ibid.] 

' This Apology forms a part of the fragments of his Comnrientary on 
the Republic of Plato, at the end of bis Commentary on the Timaeus. 
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tions^ one of which considers tlie well-ordered division of the 
divine genera about those two principles, the immediate progeny 
of the one, the exempt cause of all things^ and which according 
to the opposition of these principles, represents the Gods as 
acting contrary to each other. For whether it be proper to call 
those first natures boufid and infinity,^ or monad and indefinite 
duad, they will entirely appear to be oppositely divided with 
respect to each other^ conformably to which the orders of the 
Gods are also separated from each other. But the other con- 
ception arises from considering the contrariety and variety about 
the last of things, and referring a discord of this kind to the 
powers that proximately preside over them, a^d thus feigning 
that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature and distributed' 
about it, war with each other. For since the inferior orders are- 
suspended from the government of the more exceDent genera of 
Gods, and preserve the characteristics of their leaders, though 
in a partial and multiplied manner, they are called by their 
names; and as they subsist analogously to the first Gods, they 
appear in their progressions to be the same with their more 
total causes. And this not only the fables of the Greeks have 
occultly dbvised — ^I mean that leading Gods and their attendants 
should be called by the same names — but this is also.dteli'tered'in 
the initiatory rites of the barbarians. For they say, that attendants 
suspended from the Gods, particularly rejoicie when invoked, to 
be called by the appellations, and to be invested witttthe vehicles, 
of the leaders of tiieir sj^riej^^ a}id ^li^tHt djieaL9elves tq theurgists 
in the place of these leading deities. If,, therefore^ we refer 
Minerva, Juno, and Vulca^^ ^h^Q e^gag^ in war beiQw in the 
sublunary region, and likewise Latoha,. t)i^^^ and t|ie river 
Xanthus, to other secondary orders, and which, are proximate to 
divisible and material natures, we ought not tq wonder on ac 
count of the communion of names, ror each series bears the 
^ipellation of ita monad or jfiripciple, a^d paftial spirits, love to 
receive the same denomination with wholes* Hl^ce there are 
many and aU«ivarious Apollos, Neptune/i^ and Vulcans.;; and some 
of them are separate ficoni thQ wiverse^ others h^iye an.allotment 
about th« hQiiven9, others; preside ov^r the, wbiple elements, and, 
lo others tbegoveraaMut of ind^vidu^l9,l})feloQgs.. It is not t}i^e' 

* Thcseprinciples were ^fmbolicalfy called by Orpheus, ether and-ehaoiy 
^mgmatiadly by Py.tl»a^»3» monad an^ tbmk aQd,4(?»en^i/^<z/{y by Plato, 
bound and infinity. See the notes to my t^^n^alion of the PhileDutt.and 
Parmenides of Plato. 
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fore wonderful, if a iiu>re'pc^tb)/Yjik?tQ>i im^ vfh/o ia allotted a. 
dsiDonMcal .order^or an order ^iiertaipiii^ to daMUOoaJ, pofse«fle» 
a providential dominion over <fQ9ileri|iI iirei^ aad, which subaift^ 
about the earth, or that he bfaauld be thfiinf^ctiv^, guardiiin of' 
a certaui art which operates in brasa. /f!or liftbe proyidencc^^Qf 
tlie Gods b^ta- a diminution accordiD^.to an ultimate diyi^on, 
being allotted a well-ordered progrettaiou Stupernalljf from ^tal, 
and united causes, this Vulcanian daemon, also will rejoice in tk^. 
safety of; that which he is allottedi 9»d wiQ . be hoside to those 
ciuses which are corruptive of its cctnstitutTon. -War therje£pre 
in such like genera, a division of aUr.v^Mms powersj oiutusd fa< 
miliarity and 'discord, a divisiUe sympathy with. the. (>bjQflfj 9^ 
their government, verbal contentions^neyenge through po/cj^m|i, 
and other^ things* of tliis kind, are very prop^l^<:qiiqeived ^9-.I^K^» 
pbsoe abewt'tlai terminations- of die qiyipe.^px^eiTS' Qen^^^/av^, 
bieB> in> representing such powers as these . cUscordaiit witbrafi^, 
opf>osi«|^«aoh* other, on account of the subjects oyer w^if^^^lfSIc 
provideH^ly preside,. da not.appear tolx^ very cesaot^/fro^^jl^^ 
tntriki iFor the passions of Uie things gQvemed are prqxij9i^^£{j. 
refoil^ to these* -:• lad 

'lliis being 'premiaedt Homer, to those who. consid^rT^c 
pdjeniS'with. attention, wii ai^>ear to speak aboi^t i\k^ f^ivn^ 
niode «f ctivine contention- when be says, . ......-,., ,:S£,m 

^' ^'^^Wheti Saturn was by Jove aH-seeing thrust •. ^ i.'j;>bn» 

-'"; ''-BenfS8Cfib.tb^earth»^.* . j .0 i^w: 

asi|d)^jftjip^eT placed ' -";" '^^'"'"- 

j'^t J^^..4<Bartfag|DoanMb9Bea4>Ulem;a8 wbepisngry Jovfi, .^ ^q^q^ 
d -4 r; > . 'Hufhl 4»wn the forky lightning from ahove^ : !♦ ni 

.«^-irr -Oft; Ariroewhwi he the thunder throws, ^ - ' - ;rjiu oj 

An^fiwJsT^teus - . :.: .q iwrit 

^ ' ■ ' • 1 Wh«W TPyif Ktei ptest beneath the burning load^-)w. '.' io aiol 
jor 5 .: iStUl ftek the (017 nf th' avenging God." ; ^,, ],-_ , :^ ^7^ 

^£i)ri]|^^Be$e verges he obscurety sigilifies a TiiaYiiC'w^ ligsMIP 
Jiipiter, and wliat the Orphic writers call predfritathiikn mo^ 
TT^'-ti^nSj (yflfTflTrirTrfgmriTif). But he particularly introd uces the 
Gods vvarring with each other, and dissenting aboutf Human af- 
faira; iitboMing to the second conception of divine bnttlea^i^in 
which the divine and intellectual disposition of the figmetnts^^ 
adopted by the poettf is worthy of the greatest admiraticm.^ for 

^. ■ ■ .■ . ' n < ac. : 

■ . ■ ■ - '^. t 

* In the original, tn rt Kforar^ei^pvMra f§yf yanttFtpSff MSiff . But thia. I||L 

present it not to be found in Hbmer. ' 

* Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 288, &e. 
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ia dMcribiiig their tmltletf (trbd though they are allotted a subais* 
tence At the esttrMities of the divine progressionsy yet are aus- 
pended' from the Gods, and ai% proximate to the subjects of 
their govemmenV and are aUied to their leaders), he indicates, 
dieirayitipatfay with inferior natures, referring a divided life, ba|- 
tle, anfl opposidbn from things in subjection, to the powers by 
which they are governed; just as Orpheus conjoins with Bacchic 
images, compositions, divisions, and lamentations, referring all. 
these to them from presiding causes. But Homer represents, 
the alliance of these divisible spirits with the series frooi which, 
they proceed, by the same names through which he celebrates . 
the powei^ that are exempt from material natures,' and eaaploya. 
niftimers and figures adapted to their whole orders, for tb^'. 
wlrtl engage inbattle are eleven' innumber, imitating the army< 
€t^G&m Md diemons following Jupiter, and distributed ioto 
eieifeii^^arti. * ■- Of diese, those that preside over the better qq- 
ofdmatioii arecontained in the pentad; for the odd number, tbt. 
spheric^* and Ike power of leadms all secondary natures aiccord* 
ii^'td'ju^ties,''iHid of extending m>m the middle to every num«. 
h&r, are adapted to those who desire to govern mofe inteUedAial 
aial perfedk natttres, and such as are more allied : to iAe.oge. 
Bdt^Aiose of "an inferior destiny, and who are the guardians of, 
material natures, proceed according to the hexad, posaesiiiiffr 
indeed a perfective power over. the subjects of their providentiiu 
care through a proper' number; but in consequence of this 
number being even, and co-ordinate with a worse nature, they 
are subordinate to the other powers. Nor is it wonderful if 
some one should orfl these genera Gods, through their alliance 
to their leaders, and should represent them as warring through 
their proximate care of material natures* The opposition there- 
fore of Neptunarand Apollo, signifies that these powers preside 
over the apparent contrariety of all sublunary whol^.:;and hence 
th^.Goda^do. not fight with each other. For parts are presenr- 
edjby thw containing wholes as long as they subsist* But the, 



«■ 



^Vid. Iliad, xx. v. SI, &c.,.and my translation of the Phapdrus of 
P|ilo.. - 

* live is not od];^ an odd, but also a spheric number: for all its mul- 
tipncatiohs'ihtditseir, terminate in five; and therefore end where they 

bsMMy ■ ■ ■■ - . ., ... 11-. ■ ■ ■-- 

• For six is a perfect numberj being equal to the sum of all its psrts,^ 
which are 9,, S, and 1, the first of these being the half, the second the 
third, and the last the sixth part of 6. And besides these, it has no other 
ptru. 
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opposidoD of Juno- and Di«H^. fefm^iliditi# OfHiOMlQidmaiOii 
of Bouli in tho luurerae^ wbdher mtional QrrimUQO»i> «epar«tt! 
or inseparable, supematttral or natural; tlraioniWMr;of:|h^Qipow». 
ers presiding over the more esDceUent order of aouli|.bill^lli«latr* 
ter bringing forth and producing inio. light. thoM of an ioferiof i 
condition. Again, thexliicord of Minerva and M«r»^repfeseqt8. 
the division of the whole of the war in thei subhtnar^f uegiQOy- 
into providence subsisting according to intelteci^ and. that. wUoli 
is perfected thiXMigh necessity; die forner p<KWQC inteUe^tualljf, 
presiding over contraries, and the latter <:ori!ohora^UDig their oati^. 
ral powers, and exciting their mutual opposition^ But jthe.hslit. 
tie. between Hermes and Latona insinuates the all* various dif-.> 
ferences of souls according to their gnostic and vital motions;4 
Hermes giving perfection^ to their knowledge, and Latona to. 
tbeiy lives; which two o6en differ. frook and acecontmry toveaeki 
other. Lastly, the battle between; VuIcaD:and the rivmr Xaidliu^i 
adoma in a becoming manaer the!Contrar)i:;pr^ui«iple9^ «]|;ttba» 
wh^rfe* <H)rporeiBl system; thtifonmer asBistngrtho»pow)era'oCheiil« 
and'Ayness^ and the btlee ef<oeldiamlmoi8(ture>,firQni.whidi»Ae! 
w(M)le' of geneimtionreeeiwes ita: completion* Siase* hoMnevfliMi 
it kreflUisite that aUoontranesiahouU end ia naitnal <xmoo9d^> 
Yenys^^'is^ present^ psodooinf friendsUp'^ in the adverse parMB,L 
but at the same time< assisting those« powers that bejGiiig.tx><>thfli 
M^MIte coK>rdiiiatioD; because thweare especially adorned^ wbdn 
thM^ pkMsess symmetry and* lamilianty with the belter; ordefiofc 
cCMthH^ tfanirsB« And thus much concerning the divine halldest 
of flOTiet^. 

Tlie'tiext partienlar to wfaiofa I shall solicit the attentacnijoi: 
tltti rdader^ is the different ways iniwiucb the poetry; etf^HeiMr: 
d«{vi»r» multiform mutations of immutable naturta« - Tbo ftnti 
mode therefore erf"- this- mutation indiostes the.vanatiSi panifiip»it 
tiows of a divine natures Fop thai which, is simple in the Grods. 
aM^rs vaiiona to those by whom it is aeen, divinity, neithar 
Imngchanged; nor wishiiig todeceive; but natuce horself giving^ 
a determination to the characteristics of the Gods, according to 
the measures ©rthe participantsr. For tiiat which is partici p at ed , 
being one, is variously participated by intellect, the ratipnal 
soul, the phantasy, and sense. For the first of these participateni 



mmmmmmmmmmmm^^mmmmmrrt'mirmmmrf^mfimmim 



^ That is to say, though Venus is not repre3ented hy Homer as actually^ 
producing friendsliip in the adverse GodB, yet. this is occultly sienified, by 
her beinjg present: for she is. the source of all the harmony, friendship^' 
and analogy in the universe, and of the union of form with matter^ 
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it imj^itibljp; the seeodd inr an: txpanded manner, the third ac- 
compaaied- with figure, and th^ fourth with paasivitj. Hence 
that^ which is participated^ it uniform according to the^annmiit of 
its submstence, bnt multiform according to participation. It it 
also essentially immutable, and firmly establidied, but at different 
timet appears various to its participants through the imbecility 
of their nature. That also which is without weight appears 
heavy to those that are filled with it. '' l^e miserable heart by 
which I am received cannot bear' me," says some one of the 
Gods. Whence Homer likewise, perceiving the truth of diese 
thitags, says cf Minerva : 

^* Loud crash'd the beechen axle with the weight, 
For strong and dreadful was the power it bore."^ 

Though it niay be said, how can that wltieh is without weight 
be'thectttkse c^ weight? But' such as is the participant, sucb 
necessarily must that which is participated appear:^ Whether 
therefore, some of the Gods have appeared similar to guesta^ 
OF havie -been seen in some other form, it is not proper to attri- 
bute' the apparent mutation to them, but we shoidd say that tha 
spectrum is* varied in the different recipients^ Aod- diis is one 
of tbe ways in which Homer delivers the mutations' of immuta^ 
ble 'natures. 

But there is another- vmy, when a divine nature itself, whiek 
is* all-powerful, and fiiU of all-varions forma, extends varioua 
spe^taclea to those that behold it. For then according to Am 
variety of powers which it poraesses, it is said to be changed iuto 
manyforms, at diflerent times extending different powers ; alwaya 
indeed ekiergisin^ according to all its poweiv^ but perpetuallji! 
appearing various to the transitive intellectiona of soius, throogk 
the multitude which it comprehends. According to tbia node^ 
Proteus also is said to change his proper form to thoie thai bc'^ 
holdit> perpetually exhibiting a different appearance* Partial 
souls therefore, such as ours, beholding Proteus, who is a certaia 
daemoniacal intellect belonging to the series of Neptune, and who 



V Hence also Homer, Iliad, xx. v. 131. says, Xa\€»oi Sf $§oi ^tutffffBw, ev^ 
Tfif, i. e. 

^ 0'er(>ow*riDg are the Gods when clearly seen.'' 

* Iliad. V. V. 888. 

* A divine nature must DMessarily produce the sensation of weight in 
thCbdflyUy^rtrtt^^lS'rwsrtved, fronrit8"Uvci'puweiiug eiivimp. iwbe^ 
dy lies like nonentity before such a nature, and fails, and dies away, as 
it were, under its influence. 
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opposidoD of Juno-and Di«H^. tefm^tifddM^ QfHlOMlQ.dmaiQit 
of souls in thouniTerae^ wfadber mtional orr ut9RtUQ0»i> sep^raU: 
or inseparable, supemataral or natural; tlraiomwMr;of:|hfiiQ!ppiiiib' 
ers presiding over the more esDceUent order of aouli|.bill.lli«'latr* 
ter bringing forth and producing inlo. light. thoM» of an inf^sriof i 
condition. Again, thexliscord of Minerva and M«ra^.repir«seqt8. 
the division of the whole of the war in thei sublunary uegioor 
into providence subsisting according to intel^^ and. that, which 
is perfected thixMigh necessity; die fonnar po^wec inteUefstually-. 
presiding over contraries, and the latter <:ori!ohora^UDig their oatiH. 
ral powers, and exciting their mutual oppositions But jthe.hslit; 
tie. between Hermes and Latona insinuates the a]l*various dif-> 
ferences of souls according to their gnostic and vital moUons;4 
Hermes giving perfection' to their knowledge, and Latona to 
tbeiy lives; which two oAendiffer^froBDiand afecontnsry to.ieaehi 
other. Lastly, the battle betweta- Vulcan.and the rivmr Xairiliusi 
adonia in a becoming maaaer^ the: contrar)i.;prinaiple^^ Q^-iktit 
whible* <H)rporeal system; theifQisnera8Bistingrtho»pow)era'oCheiil« 
and'Ayness^ and the btlev ef'oeldifluulmois(ture>,firQQi;whidi^< 
w(M)le of geneimtionreeeiwes Ha: completion* Siaser .hoMnavfliM) 
it k requisite that aUoontranesiahouU end ia iwitnajt <sonoovd^; 
Yenys^'is^ present^ paodooinf friendaUp'^ in the ttdverse partise^ 
but at the same time< assisting thosoi powers that belGiiig<tx><itbB) 
M^Mt^ coK>rdiiiati6D; beoaiiae thweare especially adorned^ wbdn 
thM^ pkMsess symmetry and' lamiliiMrity with the better ordefiof) 
cWtm^ tfaMrsB. And thus much concerning the divine halldesi 
of fipmet^. 

'Theiiext partieolar to wfaiofa I shall solictt the attenticmioi: 
tte reader, is the different waysiuiwhidL the poetry: eif>Hoflwr: 
dMlvi»r» midtiform mutations of immutable naturta« - .Tbo &mti 
morfe therefore (rf^ this^ mutation indioates the.varieus! panifiip»ii 
tiows of a divine natures Fop that which. ia simple im the Grods; 
Bppttin vaiiona to those by whom it is aeen, divinity, nekhfvr 
being changed; nor wishing tO' deceive; but natuce horself givi^g< 
a determination to the characteristics of the Gods, according to 
the measures orttSe participants^. For that which is partici p at ed , 
being one, is variously participated by intellect, the ratipnal 
soul, the phantasy, and sense. For the first of these participateHi 



^«««Pimv*"i«V*W*««|aM«^»i 



^ That is to say, though Venus is not represented by Homer as actuaUy^ 
producing friendsliip in the adverse GodB, ^et. this is occultly signified, by 
her being present: for she is. the source ot all the harmony, friendship^' 
and analogy in the universe, and of the union of form with matter 
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jippears to ttM'to OttU A» muwAm&Qois junior,, as presiding over 

"things ]iHiidi^»^pdrp«tuftlly in-gmemtion, or becomng to b^, and 
which may-tecoiiGndered asludicrous;— this. being the case> the 
authors of fables ato acousloaied to cidl this.p^uljarity of the 

~pro?id^ce'df the dbds endqgiiing'i about the worlc^ lo^hter. 
And when Ihe^poettayt, that -the Gods being delighM with the 
mbtioii df Vtllcai>|' laughed with inextii^iskable laughter^ no- 
thikig else is indicated than diat.thej are €0-ojpetating artificers; 
thatf they joitidygife' perfection to the art of Vulcan, and sup^r- 
mlly itiipart joy to the uniyerse. In shorty wt must define the 
laughter of the Gods to be their '.exuberant energy in theMmi- 

' verse, ana the cause of the gladness of all mumane natures. 

' But^s such a providence is incomprehensiblcf, and the commii- 

'nication of rall^ood from the Gods is ..never-^Eulingy we must 
allow that the poet very properly calls their laughter unextin- 
^ished^ And here you nuay again see how what v^e have said 
IS conformable to the nature of things. For iablQs do not assert 
tiiat the Gods always we^p; but say diat they laqgh wilfaout 
ceasing. For tears are symbols of their providence in tioortal 
and frail concerns^ and which now rise intd eiistence and then 
perish; but laughter is a sign of their energy in wholes, and those 
perfect natures m the universe which are perpetually moved with 

'undeviating sanaeness. Oil whidi account 1. thip^, when we di- 
vide demiurgic productions into Gods and men, we attribute 
Jaughter to the generation of the Gods, but t^rs to the, forma- 
tion of men and animals; whence the poet whom we have before 
mentioned, in his hymn to the Sun^ says, . 

*' Mankind's laborious race thy tears excite. 
But the Gods, laughing, blossom'd into light."^ 

Butwlien we make a division into things celestial and sublu- 
nary, a^ain^ after the same manner, we must assign laughter to the 
•former and tears to the latter; and when we reason concerning 
the g^ierations and corruptions of sublunary natures themselves, 
■we must refer the former to the laughter, and the latter to the 
Mears of the Gods.* Hencein the mysteries also, those who pre- 
'8tdex>ver^red institutions order both these to be celebrated 
-at stated' itimes. Proclus just adds, that the stupid are neither 
-able to iMderstand tilings employed by theurgists in secrecy, nor 
• fictions of this kind. For the hearing of both these, wheu un- 



<Io the Origiaal, Aojcpva pa^ ctdw tori voKvrKiifWv ytyos cofipmr^ 

Wi^dwrw Sc Ocw uptnf ywof c^cumi^cy. 
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possesses many powers^ and is full-of fbrms^fSsncyi i^ilst at dif* 
ferent times they convert themselTfes tatbediff^Mit fofms which, 
he contains, that the transition of their o^ 'int^etiaDS, i» a 
mntation of the intelligible objects. Hence> to those that teltm 
him, be appears to become all things— . 

ci-Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 
On earth." 

For such forms as he possesses^and eomprehmds, or ratfaeriSuch 
as he perpetually is, such does he appear to become^ when these 
forms are considered separately, through the divisible coacepdion 
of thos^ that behold them. 

In die third place thereforej it nwy betaidtbtft ibe^Gods ap- 
pear to be changed, when the aame divini^ proc^df according 
to different orders, and subsides as far as to tbe.last pf things, 
Qiultiplying himself according to number, and descending into 
subordinate. distinctions : for then again fables say, tijat tfaje diy^ 
nity which proceeds from on high into this form, ^ chaiig;ed Id 
th^t into which it makes its progression. Thus they -^y th^t 
Mitifdrva was .assimilated to Mentor, Mercury to the bird called 
the sea-gull'^ and Apollo to a hawk; indicating by' this thei^ 
more dsemoni^cal orders, into which they prpceed n;om those tif 
a superior rank. Hence, when fables describe the mani- 
festations of the Gods, they endeavour to preserve them formless 
and unfigured. Thus when Minerva appears to Achilles,' and 
b^Qomes visible. to hipi alone, the whole camp being present, 
there IJpmer does not even fabulously ascribe any form and iSgure 
(0 the Goddess, but only says that she was present, without ex- 
pressing the maonier in which she was present* But when fables 
intend to signify .daenaoniacal appearances, they introdupe the Gods 
under varipus forms, but these such as are totaj; as for instance, 
a human form, or ope. common to man ^ or woman ipdefinitely. 
For thus, again, Neptune and Minerva were present with 
Achilles: 

^ Neptune and Pallas haste to his relief, 
And, thus in human form address the chief.''* 

Lastly, when fables relate demoniacal manifestations, then they 
do not think it improper to describe their mutationa into indivi- 
duals and partial natures; whether into particular men, or other 
animals, r or the last of those genera that are the perpetual at- 



T 



^ Iliad, lib. i. v. 194. * Iliad, xxi. v. S85. 
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Vulcan, as we''h«ve said befort, n tfae'iMifieer of ewif Ihing 
viuble. 

After this, let, us cpucjsel^ sbow what the poetry of Homer 
obicurely signifies by.tbe c6nAe)ciou betveen Mars and V«nus, 
and (he bonds of Vulcan.* Both these divmideB then, I mean 
Vulcan and Mars, enei^ise about the whole world, the latter se- 
parating the conti^neties of the uniTer^ which he alto petpe- 
tu&ll^ excites, and iiumutably preserves, that the world aiaj be 
perfect, and filled itith forms of ever; kind; but the former arti- 
licially fabricating the whole sensible order, and filling it with 
physical forms and powers. He also fashions tw^ent? tripods* 
aboiit the lieavens, inat he maj adorn them with the most perfect 
of many-sided tigares,' and fabricates nrious and multiform 
sublunary spccie-f, 

Clasjis, vrtudng brwelels, necklaces, and duuiu.* 

Both these divinities reqhire the assistance of Venus m tfaeir 
ctiergies; the one, that be may insert order and harmony in eoD- 
Iraiies ; and die other, that he may introduce beauty and splen- 
d<u-^s invch as possible, into scosible fabrications, and render 
tliia Morld the most beautiful of risible natures. But, as Venus 
is every where, Vulcan always ei^oys her according to the supe- 
rittf, but Man according to the inferior, orders of things. Thus, 
for iifstance, if Vulcao is supermundane, Mars is mundane; and 
if Ih^'former is celestial, the latter is sublunary. Heiice, the 
on0 1< said to have married Venus according to the will of Jupi- 
ter, but the other is fabled to have committed adultery with her. 
For a rommi^nior; vriih the cause of beauty and conciliation, is 
natural to the Demiurgusof sensibles; but is in a certain respect 
Joreign to the power which presides over division, and imparts 
the ^pqrilrariety of mundane natures; for the separating are op- 
poacd to .the co/^cfiue genera of Goda. Fabies therefore detut- 
tnitiaie this conspiring union of dissimilar causes, adultery. 
fiut a communion of this kind is necessary to the universe, in 
order t^at contraries may be co-harmonised, and the mundane 
war terminate in peace. . Since, however, on high among celes- 
tial natures, beauty shines forth, together with forms, el^snce, 



■ Odyss yiii. v. 2(96, &c. * Vid. Iliad, iviii. v. 370, Sec. 

3 Vii, The dodecahedron, which h buunded by twelve equal and 
equilateral pentaguiis; and consists of twenty sulid angles, of which the 
Mptdt of Vulcan are images: for every angle of tlie dodecahedron is 
formed from rhe jonction ol Mrce lines. 

* Iliad, Kviii.v. 403. 
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dence pertaining to ub from more excellent nMures. T^j^e 
greatest likewise, and most perfect >^of the m^st^riqay i deliver ui 
the areana^ certain-saeffedilamentBtioDS of PinM^rpitfe^and Cere^, 
and of the greatest Goddess [Rhea] herself* . . 

But it is by no means, wonderful^ if ihe jast of i^e g^^erv 
which are the. perpetual attendanta of the Gods, iind w^^b 
proximately inspect the afiairs of aiortals should, in coi^^uenfiH^ 
of employing appetites and passions^ and /having their Ufa in 
these, rejoice in the safiefy of the .objects. pf their prpvideii^^ 
but be afflicted and indignant when they ^re corrnpted, apd 
should sufler a mutation according to the passiojBs : . , 

'^ The I|Q'ymphs lament when trees are leafless found ; 

But \^hen the trees throttgh feMiliKiDg rain, ' i .'i 

In leaves abound, the Nymphs rejoice agaui."* 

says a certain poet. For all things subsist divinely in the Gods, 
but divisiUy and daemoiiiacally in the. divided guardians of oar 
nature. And thus much may suffice concerning the lameptatiofps 
'of.the Gt>ds. 

But with respect to, the laughter of the Gods, what ahali we 
-sayit is, and why do. they laugh in .consequence of Vujcap mov- 
iing and energising ? 

^ Vulcan ministrant when the Gods beheld, . - , 

Amidst them laughter unextinguished rose.''^ 

Theplogi&ts, then, say that Vulcan is the Demiurgus and maker 
of every thing visible (Jupiter being tlie Demiurgus both of in- 
visible and visible natures). Hence he is said to have construct- 
ed habitations for the Gods : 

** Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, ' 
•Form*d by lame Vulcan with ttansoendeat art."^- 

And this, in consequence of preparing for diem nmndane recep- 
tacles. He is also said to be lame in both his feet, because he 
is the fabricator of things that are last in* the progressions of 
being (for such are bodies), and. which are not able to proceed 
into another order. But since every providential energy about 
a sensible nature, in which the Gods assist the fabrication of 

Vulcan, is said to be the sport of divini^, hence Timaeus also 

• . - • 

' Viz. The Eleusinian mysteries. 

* In the original, Nv/u^ai fuv JcXciovfriy, ore Spvo-iy ovk t¥t ^vAXa, 

NvfM^ai 9*civ xoifMNMriv, ore Spvos ofifipos ac|ti. 

Prod, in PotLt. Plat. p. 364. 
3 Iliad, i. v. 599. ^ Iliad, i. v. 605, &c. 
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tabe of A #one tJomfitioh^ aifd to belong to the inferior co- 
dntinatiM df dikigirt; fables asimtn^ According to a better nature 
and power, Tbos, for insttanoe/ ^ bohd with us impedes and 
restrains energy, but there it is a cctotact atid ineffable union 
iMb catts^.^ A' preeipitatioii here is a violent motion from 
that which is the cause of it; but with the Gods it indicates "pro- 
litiG progression, and an unrestrainisd and A-ee presence with 
all things^ without departing from itt prbpet principle, but pro- 
ceeding from it througii every thing with immutable order. 
An#<(aMhltion#iirthitigs partial and material, tause a ciiminutiou 
of-fMMivert biA tn^priniary caus^, they obscurely signify the pro^ 
gfMridV of seifonriary natures into a subject order, fVom their 
jpfW{>e^^i|lei^le«; primary natures at the same time remaining 
esti^sbed in themselves undiminished, neither being moved 
dMughilhie'prbg^ession of these, nor mutilated by their s^para- 
tiMr dor divided by their di^tribiltion in things subordinate. 
^^VMm. nlUM the rettder, who is an adept in the theology and 
ntyt te ltgy of Which the above is an adumbration, think ol^ Aat 
il^MiiiiF' which asserts^ that the Gods of the ancients are the pa- 
ttmni^ iind ^pbets of the Jcfws i Certainly, that it is nothing 
More than JoaS«ixi| toXjua, xai Ssivi) ao'ejSsia, xai [mlvixov ovap. 

[^'^alhgorik. . THOMAS TAYLOR. 
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Kev. iv. 8^ They rest not day and nigfU, sayings Holy^ 
f^/^x .^J>^y$ ^^^^ ^^ Jlmighty. That the holiness of God 
was tnnce proclaimed, is very emphatical. Instances of repeat- 
ing a call three' tiines occur bcith in the sacred and profane 
Writings. See Jer. xxii. 29, Ezek. xxi. 27i 2 Cor. xii. 8, t^^alm 
Iv. 17, Malt. xxvi. 44, Dan. vi. 10. The heathens, to show 
their aprro^ for the death of their friends, called upon them 
tboHis^f {Hom^Tf Oduss, ix. 65. Aristophan. in Aan. Firgil, 
JEiu vi.) The D^phian Oracle imluted a man thrice kmg« 
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accompanied viitb tcience, produce! dire and at»urd coofutiop 
in the lives of the multitude, with reipect to the reverence fw- 
laining to divinity. 

Let UB in tbe next place conuder what '»: obscurely signifi^ 
' b; the connexion of Jupiter with Juno, . . la order to a develope- 
' meet therefore of the fable, it muat be observed, that sleep aD9 
wakefulness are with great propnety usurped separately in the 
symbols of fables; wakefulness manifesting the providence ojc 
the Gods about the world, but sleep, a life ceparate fioni m 
lubordinatB natures; though the Gods at one and the name tiine 
' providentiaUy energize about the universe, and ute eatublishen 
in ifaemselves. The father of all mundane natures ther^forifi 
-may be said to be awake, according to his energy about itu, 
world; for wakefulness with us la an energy of sense; but accoril- 
ing to a firm establishment in himself, to be asleep, aa being 
separated from aensiblea, and exhibiting a life defined according 
to a perfect intellect. It may also be said, that he cons^lte 
about human af^g when awake; for according to this life i 
provides for all mundane concerns; but that when asleep, ^i 
-led together with Juno to a separate union, he is not forg^ti 
of the other energy, but poaaeasing and ener^^ing coiifvnnabl 
to it, at the same time contains both. For he doe^ not lilie 
nature, produce secondary beings without intelligence, . iigr 
through intelligence is his providence in subordinate natures ai-: 
mini^ed, but at the same time he both governs the obj^cls^pf ^ 
bis providence accordii^ to justice, and ascends to his intelligi- 
ble place of survey. .The fable therefore indicates this exeqipt \ 
transcendency, when tt says that the connexion of Jupiter ">t^ 
Juno was on mount Ida; for there Juno arriving gave herself (o 
the embraces of the mighty Jupiter. What else then shall We- 
say mount Ida obscurely signifies, but the region of ideas, 8ii^|, 
an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter ascends and elevj^fes . 
Juno through love; — not converting himself to the participaqL* 
' but through excess of goodness imparting this second union wi^, 
himself, and with that which is intelligible i For such ar^ tiie 
loves of superior beings, — they are conversive of things subo^}^^ 
nate to things primary, give completion to the good which ii\ef 
contain, and are perfective of subject natures. The fiible, there-* 
fore, does not diminish the dignity of the mighty Jupiter, lw^ft> 
presenting him'as having connexion on the ground with Juno, 
and refusing to enter into her bed-chamber; for by this it' insi- 
nuates that ihe connexion was supermundane, and not mundane- 
The chamber, therefore, constructed by Vulcan, indicates -the. . 
orderly composition of the universe, and the sensible regicm: tar 
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Vulcan^ as we'liave sud b^bri, » the 'artificer of enry tiling 
visible. 

After tbiif.let, us couciselj' abow what the poetty of Homer 
obtcurtly aif^ifi^es b7:f1ie c^nAesiau benreen Mara and Venus, 
an4 the bonda of Vulcan.' Both tlieie drrinitieB (hen, I mean 
VltlciD and Mars, energise about the whole world, the latter se- 
parating tile coiiuarieties of the universe, which he also perpe- 
tually excites, and iniinutably preserves, that tfae world tnaj be 
perfect, and filled with forms of ever; kind; but the former arti- 
licialiy. fabricating ihe whole sensible order, and filling it with 
plijsical foTiiis anJ powers. He also fashions tventj tripods* 
abituf the heavens, that he may adorn them with the most perfect 
of many-silled figuresj* and fabricates various and multiform 
sublunary species, 
;•-..: Cinsps, Winding bracdets, necklaces, and chains,^ 

Both ' these divinities reqhire the assistance of Venos to Aetr 
ciiergi«; the one, that be may insert order and harmony in con- 
Iraiies^ and the other, that be may introduce beauty and splen- 
d^as mvich as possible, into aensible fabrications, and render 
tlifs' U'brld the most beautiful of visible natures. But, as Venus 
is every where, Vulcan always enjoys her according to the supe- 
rior, i}ut Mars according to the inferior, orders of things. Thus, 
for instance, if Vulcan ia supermundane, Mars is mundane; and 
if Ul^'fof mer is celestial, the latter is sublunaiy. Hence, the 
ontf St aaid lo have married Venus according to tbe will of Jupi- 
ter, Itilf |(be other is fabled to have committed adultery with ber. 
For a communion with the cause of beauty and conciliation, is 
natural to tbe Demiurgua of Sensibles; but ia in a certain respect 
fordga to the power which presides over diviaion, and imparts 
the , contrariety of mundane natures; for tlie separating are op- 
pos^ to the collective genera of Gods. Fables therefore ^no- 
minate this con^irine union of dissimilar causes, adultery. 
But a couimuniou of this kind is oecesaary to the universe, in 
order t^at contrariea may be co-harmonised, and the mundane 
war terminate in peace. . Since, however, on high among celes- 
tial natures, beauty shines forth, together with forms, elegance, 



' Odyss viii. v. 366, &c. * Vid. Iliad, xviii, v. 370, &c. 

> Vii, The dodecahedcOD, which U buunded by twelve equal and 
eqiiilateial pentaguns, aad consisu uf twenty sulid angles, of which the 
Inptdi of Vulcan are images i for every angle of tlie dooacahedron it 
formed froni the joiKllon of (Arte lines, 

• Iliad, iviii. V. 40S. 
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and the fabricatton of Vulcan, but benealb^ in the realms of ge- 
neration^ the opposition and war of the elements^ contrariety of 
powers^ and in short the gifts of Mars are conspicuoua^— oo 
this account, the Sun from on high beholds the connexioa^f 
Mars and Venus, and discloses it to Vulcan^ in consequence of 
co-operating with alL the productions of this divinity. Bat 
Vulcan is said to throw over them all*various ooadaj inviaibie 
to tbe other Gods, as adorning the mundane genera with ar tfA- 
cial forms, and producing one system from the contrarietiefll of 
Marfy and the co-harmonising benefits of Venus. Tbia hotv* 
ever beine effected, Apollo, Hermes, and each of the tiocb 
laugh. But their laughter gives subsistence to mundane nature, 
and inserts efficacious power in the bonds^ Since, too, of bo^. 
some are cel^tial, but others sublunary; on this accoUQii Vl^biaa 
again dissolyes the bonds, with which he had bound Mars mA 
VenuSj and this he particularly accomplishes in compliance^ i^)i'. 
the request of Neptune; who being willing that the perpeCiity 
of generation should be preserved, and tbe circle of muiallioiiv 
revolve into, itself, thinks it proper that generated natures sbodkk 
foe corrupted, and things corrupted be sent back agjaki.to gfo^s 
nition* * •i.'i-? 

And thus much for an explanation of some of the principal 
fables of Hoiher by Procius. Those who are deslro^'*^ a 
more copious developement of the Homeric and other ancient 
fables, I refer to the Introduetion to the second and third books 
of the Republic in Vol. i. of my translation of Plato, and to my 
notes on the Cratylus of Plato, and on Paosanias. I shall only 
add farther at present, for the sake of the few who are capable 
of such sublime speculations, that the precipitation of Vulcan 
indicates the progression of a divine nature froin oh high, as hr 
as to the last fabrication in sensibles, and this so as to be moved, 
and perfected, and directed by the Demiurgus and father of all 
things : That the Satumian bonds manifest the union of the 
whole fabrication of the universe,' with the intellectual and pa- 
ternal supremacy of Saturn : And that the castrations of He»^ 
ven obscurely signify, the separation of the Titanic * series 
from the Connectives order. For whatever among us appear! 



' Hence, according^ to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, whe li 
the Demiurgus or artificer of the universe. 

* The Titans are the ultimate artificers of things. 

s Heaven, according to his first subsistence, belongs to die order itf* 
Gods, who are denominated intelligible, and at the same time iouUM^ 
tual, and is the source of connexion to all things. 
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to be of A wone eonditioh, aifd to belong to the inferior co- 
ordination of things, fables a$9utne according to a better nature 
and power. Thns, for inittance^ t bohd with us impedes and 
restraiiM energy^ but there it is a cctotact and ineffable unioii 
with Gau8<eti. A precipitation here is a violent motion from 
that which is the cause of it; but with the Godd it indicates pro- 
lific progression, and an unrestrainled and free presence with 
all things, without departing from its proper principle, but pro- 
ceeding from it througii every diing with immutable order. 
And «a»tnition»iii^ things partial and material, cause a diminution 
of power; but in primary caus^, they obscurely signify the pro^ 
gMsiM* ef seifondary natures into a subject order, from their 
pmpetf>ri|ieiple«; primary natures at the same time remaining 
estabKmed in themselves undiminished, neither being moved 
ttMugh^ rile progression of these, nor mutilated by their separa- 
tirti,'^ nor divided by their distribution in things subordinate. 

M/htH nlust the reader, who is an adept in the theology and 
myiMfifgf of Which the above is an adumbration, think of Aat 
syiceai^ which asserts, that the Gods of the ancients are the pa- 
trtedia «nd fMPopbets of the Jewsf Certainly, that it is nothing 
sore than IoeS«ixi| toXjua, xai Ssivi) ao'ejSsia, xai [mlvixov ovap. 

.'^fl/^rM. THOMAS TAYLOR. 

Or:.. . ■ ■■ . 
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No. ni.— [Continued from No. XLVLp. 196-] 

ReV. iv. 6* 7%ey rest not day and night, sayings Holy, 
Acl/t^. holyp %brd God Almighty. That the holiness of God 
was'tfarice proclaimed, is very emphatical. Instances of repeat- 
ifig a call three' times occur bi>th in the sacred and profane 
writings. See Jer. xxii. 29x Ezek. xxi. 27i 2 Cor. xii. 8, t^^alm 
Iv. 17, Matt. xxvi. 44, Dan. vi. 10. The heathens, to show 
their aorrow for the death of their friends, called upon them 
tbrice. (JSomaTf Oduss, ix. 65. Aristophan. in Ran. f^irgil, 
JEiu ▼!«) The Delpbiad Oracle imluted a man thrice king. 
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{Pindar, Pyth. Od. 4.) The acclaoittions iti the Rohisr 
theatres seem to have been commonly repeated thrice* For 
Horace, {lib ^li. Od. 17.) speaking of Maecenas, says. 

Latum Theatris ter crepnit solium^ 
Eren in the Senate-house we have an instance and form in 
Fulc. GalUcanus, (in Avidio Cassio) 

jlnionine Pie, Dii te servent ; 

Antonine Clemens, Dii te servent ; 

Antonine Clemens, Dii te servent. . 

And JElius Lampridius, speaking of the first reception of 
Alexander Severus, which was in the senate, as a khid of imni- 
guration, relates the acclaihations in like manner. In cases of 
excessive joy, the acclamations were much more frequently re^ 
peated. Vaubuz. 

.. John xxi. 25. 1 suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. This is a very stroti| 
Eastern expression, to represent the great number of mirtidles 
^hich Jesus \Vrought. We find, however, sacred and otfaer^ 
fliors using hyperboles of the same signification. In Niimt^.^ 
Xitri 33, the spies who rietumed from the search of the lwk4^ 
Canaan say, that they saw giants there, of such a prodigidffii 
Size, that they were in their own sight as grasshoppers. -^:IA 
Dietit. i. 28, cities with high walls round about thena ^it^ 
said to be walled up to heaven. In Dan. iv. 11, mentiofl Is 
ihade of a tree, whereof the height reached unto the heaven, and 
the sight thereof unto the end of' all the earth. And the author 
bf Ecciesiasticns in ch. xlvii. 15, speaking of Solomon's wis- 
dom, says, ' thy soul covered the whole earth, and thou filledst it 
with parables.' In Josephus {Antiq. xix. 22) God is meti* 
fioned as promising to Jacob that he would give the land bf 
Canaan to him and his seed, and then it is added, they shaltJiU 
tf^e whole sea and land, which the sun shines upon. PhiloyJA 
Ills tract De Ebriet. torn. i. p. 362, 10, is observed to sp^ 
after the same manner. And likewise in his Tract de Poikii^ 
Coini, torn, i. p. 253. Ed. Mans^ey. Wetstein in N. Test*'^ 
the place, and Basnage in his itistoire des Juift, lib. iii. 1^ ffi 
and 5, 7, have quoted the following passages from the andldt 
Jewish writers : * If all the seas were ink, and every reed Nhras 
a pen, and the whole heaven and earth were parchment, *Mi| 
all the sons' of men writers, they would not be suffi'ciecK^ 
write all the lessons which Jochanan composed.' And cbt^cfei;^ 
i^one Eliezerit is said, that 'if the heavens were pardWik 
and all the sons of men writers, and all the treies oFthe foASft 
wiere p^ns, it would not b^ sufficient f6r wrfting^' til Aft ^is- 



no compaiSsoD between pleaimre and pain, he addretied hi&iielf 
to them', and said, that ao long a* they were in sobjection to 
the Medes thej would experience the teryile Ubor and toiii of 
vesterdaj. 'But if they would throw off the yoke, and follow 
tnai, he would for ever vindicate them into the liberty, plenty, 
and felicity, in which they were now regaling. Hero€U>ius, 
CUo, p. 9B9, vol. i. GloigiuB ; et Polyani Strategem. Ub* 
vii. p, 480. Casaub<m. Tarquin cut off the heads of the tall* 
•St p<^ppies ' in his garden, thus indicating to his son his 
intention to cut off the most powerful and distinguished of the 
citizens^ lAoU Hist. Rom, ib. i. p. 73. Elzevir.; et Poly* 
sem Strategem. p. 569i.lMdimif 1589. Epaminondas, most 
cffsctnally to stimulate the ^ebans to attack the Lacedasmo* 
nians with vig^r and resolution, took a large snake, puUiely 
aliowtd ' it tD^ Khe ar«iy> trusbedlits head beora diem all} 
"fksnj addn^ssing'himaelf to them^ * See bow useless, said he, iBe 
lest of the b<^ m^ when die head la bat once- coaspletely 
4miiaed.-' Juslso, if ir^ can but crash, die Spaatans^ wba a* 
attbetheadofour adversaries; the rest of the bMyof liMir 
^Mm will beeoBM -totally inaignificmt/ Fired wtlb tbia repai* 
semation,, the Thebans rushed forward with in ipa tn osi^^ inaJbi 
axtigoffous imfN^ession npon the LaoedseoMMiiaii phalanx, aanted 
^it^t^Midlliet whole Bwltitude of their auxiliaries IMK: tklgmm 
8tt^egem*'P» l^. Sertorius, in order todeter hia aaso Amu 
dieir dealmelife reaobitioo of attaddng die mam baat^ of tlili 
BnB(M»a» and; to ind^ea them to eoacior with him in hsa^ dn^pi 
bf eMaging only s«mU detached parties^ till diO' whole |>e«Mr 
shoohf be g^ually reduced and annihilated, .pmdiaed thia^ev^ 
pe^efkt. He ordered ^ne day all his troops under cnns. 
•Wlms' they sidod all marshalled and arranged bejfore faiipi, 
waiting bis commands, he brought out two horses, one ea^iflM^ 
ly 4em and old, the other strong aiid stately, and distinguisbei} 
% a brushy and beautiful tail. By the lean one stood a verjr 
WOl and robust man : by the stately one, a very diminutive figtM^ 
^ a mean and contemptible aspect. Upon a signal given ,to 
dbem, die strong man seized the tail of the emadated beast; to 
flill'it dff by dim of violence, laboring and striving to eflfect Mb 
^rj^ote in vain, to the no small diversion of the spectatioM. 
The Uttle mean-fooking person picked out one single hair irftor 
nnMiker; till the whole' was at last eidiausted. Sertorius th^ 
Vdntfiesi^ himself tor the army, assured them, diat in like mMl« 
Mr,, aB' Seb> most vigorous efforts to conquer the combibMl 
Mrctf of Rome would be equally vain and fruitless^ while, by 
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diat the cruse bf water hdre mentioned, wa9 a tiefMydre, oi 
one of those water watcl|*nieasures^ used by the ancients in their 
camps. The use of ciepajdrse is of great antiquity. Hiey 
were invented in Egypt under the Ptolemies, as were also sun* 
dials. The Romans generally adopted them. There were 
several sorts of them ; but this was eommon to all, diat water 
fan by gentle degrees from one vessel to another ; aad, rising by 
little and little, lifted upon its surface a piece of cork, which, 
^cording to its different altitudes, showed the different hours. 
They had two great defects* The one, that the water ran out 
with a greater or less facility as the air was more or less denser 
The other,' thai the* water ran more readily at the begjmttng 
than towards the conclusion. They were principally UseA in 
the wioter. The oratore in their (headings were limited Ma 
certain measure of time, and had one of these clepsydrat iWaft* 
ing by to prevent them from mnning beyond the prlsiKrliiiid 
length. See Encychp. Bri^an. At\. Clep$ydrm mt4 Studrih 
HaiicSf P4aU 949, &f. T* where a represetitation is given w^ne. 
^WihoH*%A.D*) j5r. /Jogvroonisiders the elepBydsirlii::lMi-'i>f 
Chinese invention. CloMmal Journal, Fd. I. p. 31« ' ^^ ^oo 
' ^The time^ which diese judicial speeches wew not' attflSMpd 
lb iexeecri^-wtti previously fiied by 'the Archon,<aecording4a»ihe 
nature of the eeusci* and the nnmlier <if pertiaeiit obseavfMiis 
which il^ required ; and this Ikne was wguhrted by tbe>d>q|miag 
of water through « giasfl^ called clepsydra, whi<»h^Ba4sa«mHy 
stopped wbcB any verbal or written evidence was pitidkicM^ or 
inylaw^wtU/OT other inskniment was read in eottrt/«ik^Sft»>lP. 
«K»ifs% fiWAt> ix. 57« ' '»- ^^y^ 

Rev^tv;5. Thei»i mere sevin hmpB &f Jk^ iurfiiiig btfir€ 
iiA ihrmWL fire or torches are the symbofo ctf* 4he royalsfte^ 
sMce. *^ It w«» a veiy ancient cuatora^ for kings t^ have^^e 
"feifried^ before diem, as a mark of honof and empise.^ '>The 
l^rsiae monarcha had fire carried before them in ptocesWin. 
f^eno|Aei^' Cyv; Ub. viii.> The kings of Lacedsemosi ake> khd 
five, taken from the altar of Jupiter, borne before them; .•4^*' 
^OflmtskpikL Stobit. Echg. 42.) Son\9o,ServiHi^FirgUfJE»* 
Kb. T.) sa^s, ^ In honorem enim regum cum fticuli» prpcedeiiar 
lorapopnlis,"iilait<de PaHante : ^Lncetvia longo Online ftsm- 
atenin, el kte discriminat a^os/ '^ Thu» did the Romanatefeif 
eiie;^ their emperors. {lAm Mpitom. lib. xvii. HerodiaB,:iib« 
L§«^ Ml ir«%9,sa> Daubmh -. 

' ' flea, hn 51' Like ajasfw. Gems,^ jnecious stonesi. era 
'fte symbols of divinf eraolea, of hia-wiU and comasandinaiii, 
teit^biewiU^ whsdieafiv goedior bad, iatt> Jm kooMttiby 
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Ihfi eit^orp of die genif. The Egyptiaiif and others represented 
the quttlkies of Iheir godi in a manner analogical to this. 
Thus Plutarch (De Drfect. Orac. Edit. Aid. p. £78) sajs, 
^ Tbete are an^ong the demons, as well as among men» diffe* 
rent viitues and passions, and unreasonable desires : in some of 
them some weak and obscure remnants, like exuberances: but 
in others they are found ia great abundance, and very stubborn, 
of which Ihe sacrifices, mysteries, and mythologies, preserve and 
retain up and down, footsteps and symbols spread about/ 
Hence it appears that he considered the religion and cereoAO- 
niea of the pagans.as symbolical representations, and ejBPecIs of 
die. good nature or evil dispositions of the demons worshipped 
therein. The symbolical ngures of their deities represent to 
the view of the worshippers what good or evil diey may expect 
from t)iem« See Philo de Legat. ad Caium, p. 69K Pausa- 
oifis Messenic. p. 141. Sattust. Philo%» de Dm et Mund* cof. 
& S^rvim U virg. Mn. u 5£4« Daisbuz. 

^ Mall. vL 19* £^ not vp for yeunehis treasures. W«'find 
therjUlustrioiis and opulent among the ancients were employed 
not merely in accumulating silver and gold, but in amassin|[ « 
prddigioui musber ef sumptuous and magnificent habits^ whidi 
vrere'tegpuded as a necessary and indispensable part of their 
tMBSuratk Hea«e in the detail of a great man's wealth, tlie 
SMBeroueeod superb suits of apparel he possessed never tiU 
lolto feeoidedv Dkm Halicar, lib. vi. p» 350. Hudson. iV 
U^tmShitttg. p. 180. Edit. ComuOoh. 1589. Ibid. m. 
919, Dim CassiiiSf Hb.lu. d. 998. JRstmar. Phila m 
Flac. torn, ii* p. 539« Edit. Maneey. Hus also we read 
Ikt^ TilBs^ after, the destruction of Jerusalem, distributed to 
tiMe 'who had distinguished themselves by their valor, gold, 
dlvtTr end garments. Josephusj Bell. Jud. /ti.vii. cap. I. %9. 
pi'40^ Jknercamp. See also Clemens Alexand. p. 59* d34. 
MMk PfOfis, 16C0. Hwrat. Epist. Mb. i. Epist. 6. v. 40. 
JM>lmvik l6^ Gen^ zlv.. M, Act» xz. 33, James v« ^4 — Hof- 
^ .-ittoocf s -hirod. ii» p. €45. 

."':'' Jdbxxxi. 36. Jind bind it as a crofam to me. A crown or 
lirbaB> composed of linen<, on which were hieroglyphic charac- 
IsM written. Linen wee one of die oldest materials that ever 
wta written ttpon. This appears by die bandages of the Egyp- 
tianflsammieii still preserved. (Hbrmer, vol. ii. p. 172)Livy(lib. 
iv. cap, 7, 13^ dO, and Kb. x. 38) mentions libri lintei, Unen books 
or records, as being in use among, the Romans. Aqd Ipng 
lAer tboM times Fopucus in AureUan. % 1- Pliny , Nat. Hi^. 
^k li^r An accusation mi|^t be as earily depicted in hiero- 
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glyphical wrttiDJ; on limii^'asa direction for destroying a penon 
be engraved in the same kind of writing on a wooden tablet. 
An instance of the latter we. meet with in Homer. Mr. Wood, 
(Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, p. 250.) after 
observing that neither in the Iliad nor Odyssey is there any 
thing that conveys, the idea of letters or reading, nor any alia- 
sioQ to literal writing, adds, ' as . to symbolical, hieroglyphi- 
cal, or picture*like description, something of that kind was no 
doubt known to Homer, of which the letter, as it is called, 
which Bellerophon carried to the king of Lycia, is a proof/ 
This letter was sent from Proetus, 11. vi. l6B. 

To Lycia the devoted yputh he sent^ 
With marks expressive of his dire intent. 
Graved on a tablet, that the Prince should die. 

....•.'.. ■ ■ 1. / 

^Tbe.. Mexicans, though a civilised people,* adds .Mr. 
^ ^00^,.^^ bad no. alphabet; and. the account they sent taitfoa- 
tezuma oi the landing of the Spaniards was in this pjctwr^ 

^n^iiting/'- .:■:■.?:•. 

.riJSzelMd. jdvii. 9* Every thing shall live whither the-riner 
^^ometiti ;:Eveoin;the Asfi^altite lake, which is .so unfavomfale 
loiawnal life.. Josephms represents, this lake as salt, aod^ma- 
Rftble^oCf ceding fishes. Tadtus says, that it doefrnot.^nftr 
lijMihes .or: water-fowl to live in it. Yet iliaiii7di*e// observed. Hvo 
OC three, shells of fishes on the .shore. :Bp. Voco^ke, fbunA-^ 
li^liters yery salt; and pn tasting it, his mouth was constringad, 
#9 if it had been a strong alum water. He observes, ( it <lias 
been said by all authors, and is the common opinion, that thare 
js^no fi«b in this lake. The fresh-water fish • oi the river Jor- 
dan probably would not live in it. After I left the Holy X«ad 
it was , poilitiyely affirmed to roe, that a monk had seeQ*)Gish 
eaaght in ^is water; and probably there may be fish pecHHttRr 
to the lake, for which this water may not be too salt; ibiit 
this is a fact that deserves well to be enqqir^ intoo ,^Die 
air: about this lake has always been thought to be very bad.' 
Michaelis, says, that the Dead Sea is more brackish than .my 
known sea or salt well in the world : it contains as much Bs|t 
as water. can dissolve, viz. the fourth part; of the wei^t of (the 
]Kvater. And this is the reason why.neither men noraqimabiSiQk 
in the Red Sea. If you throw fishes into, so heavy a wat^^ th^y 
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cannot swim in it^ but fall immediately on their side. New- 
come. See also Bp» Newton^ ▼• 2, 

Rev. iv. 10. And ca$t their crowns before the throne* This 
circumstance may be illustrated by several cases which ■ occur 
in history. Josephtis, {Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 10) rekiting how 
Herod the Great, going to meet Augustus Caesar after his vic- 
tory over M. Antony, whose party Herod had embraced, sajrs, 
that before he enter^ into the city, and came into the Empe- 
ror's presence, he took off his diadem or crown ; and having 
made his apology, Caesar bid him put it on again. Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, did the same to Pompey. {Cic, Orat. p. 
Sextio, Plutarch, v. Pomp.fol. 209. Aid. Edit. Horat. lib. 
i: Ep. 1£.) Tiridates in this manner did homage to Nero, 
laying the ensigns of his royalty, at the statue of Caesar, to re- 
ceive them again from his hand. (Tacittu, Ann. lib. xv. p. 
fi58. Ed. Paris, 1608. Procopius de Bell. Parthico, lib. u. 
cdp. ]?•) la the inaagaraUon of tiie Byzantine Casars, when 
tb# Smperor. cornea to receive the sacrament, he puts off Ins 
cvown. (Caiitociizeii«, /tfr. i.e. 41.) Daubuz. 

Rev. V. 9* Thou art worthy to take the book. Such acda- 
nmtions as this were common amongst the ancients. {Euri^ 
pideSf 1574 and l6l&. Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 90.) They were 
usual at die inauguration of the Roman Emperors. The fol- 
lowing instance is from :£liiM Lampridius, (in Anton. Diadur 
mena.) Macrine Imperator, Dii te servent : Antonine Diadu^ 
meme,' Dii te servent : and in the conclusion, Antoninus dignu$ 
fiii}9erto. It occurs also in the case of Gordianus^ {Julius Co- 
fkolinus in Gordianis,) Mquum est,justuni est, Gordiatse 
Auguste, Dii te servent. . When Probus was declared Empe- 
ror, the acclamations were concluded with theise words, (JPlon. 
f^opiactts in Probo,)Et priusfuisti semper dignuM imperio, 
a^mis triumphis,felix agas, feliciter imperes. See TheopkyL 
Ssmocatta de Mauritio, lib. i. cap. 1. And Ammian. Afor- 
eelUn. lib. 27. De Gratiani inaugurat. The Byzantine 
.Emperors, at their inauguration, were proclaimed to be worthy 
of it, by the public and repeated acclamations of the word 
ABIOS, as appears from the full account given of it by the Em- 
peror Caniacuxene, lib. i. cap. 41. It was first sung by the 
patriarchy repeated by the choir, and lastly, by the voice of the t 
multitude. See the Pontif. Romanum, or Selden's Titles of. 
Honor. This acclamation was always made; in a singing tone* 
Thus Horace says^ {Epod. 9,)Galli canentes Casarem; and 
^irgfY also, {Mn. vii.) Ke^emqMe cambant. Daubuz. 

Job xviii. 19w He shaUhave neither son nor nq^hcwanu^ 
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kU p^ph, nor ar^ remmiiiing m ^ki$ dweUingi^: Tliffiorigiaal 
word tor dweUings, SchuUens aajs^ sigidfieft a twritory of re- 
fuge for ttrangert. The great neo aaioiig the Arabs called 
their respective districts by this name*; becanise riiey took 
under theie protection all defenceless and necesntoas peisena 
who fled' thither. Thej prided theaoiseives in: having a great 
number of these clients or dependants. This was an ancieni cus- 
tom in Arabia, and continues to the present day*/. The Ajrabian 
poets fraquendy refer to it. Arabtam Anthohma, p^ 4d4r. n. 
. Judgea xxi. IQ* On the north side o^ BetheL It was usual 
anciently for people to celebrate their festivals out of - tbeir 
cities. Tents were most probably pitched hr Ifaeir aocommor 
dslien. On this occasion it isjifaely that virgins from other 
towns attended, . though those of Sbiloh mi|^t be most niiBM^ 
rckas. When JDr. Pi^rry arrived at Sint, a large town near tbe 
Nile^ about seventy leagues above Cairo^ it waai'tber first -dqr 
of Birani, and, ^oing to tii* town, we found Afveatmaby tents 
IHtehed, and an lannnwrable concoufse of people, witboni iba 
town, .ton ib# south-west of it. . These people wefe> pacdy ef 
SsaV *od partly ftoin the circumjatent nUageSyWho catte 
Jkither to oeWbvate ibe happy day.V . HmrmtTy i Mt^^^ 
t. Aav./iiiiB. LhweM bifbre thee *mn cpen-deem. » S^ FanI 
iiiai tins symbol to signify lne« free eaeereise or psepagation of 
ths^gospel^ Acts xiv. d7> 1 Cor. avi.9, d Cor. b. % Cnkit. 
9^ : Thus nlsQ Puufor (XMyaip. 04^ vt.) has the exprassioo^^e 
OMflt Ae gatei 'cf ssMgsvtiiat is, te bcf^. to siag freely^^ nbd 
^nsip td lii »(^ypo<. iNb d&> ban die phrase, fits gatei -ef hett 
e feneif letsigqify, tbatdeaith is ready loseiaeuwteamani^DMaiais* 
.-^fiaeb -m ^* Thk ehall be a sign to^ the home ofJktmetM 
■TeicMngJhy symbolical actions waa very eomas on . ^ MeredeMi 
laHa^f that*Cyni8| iipon receiving 4he iostruetions tbat Hniy^ 
rgultlMI^ sent- turn, diritberaled what niethod h^ could rpm in 
^Hnctice^ as the most proper and effectual to induce the iW 
aMiS't^ cevok^ ' After. anxiously revolving the sut^ec^ he fined 
.iq;>en Aese measures as die most opportune. He gaveorddra 
far all the Pers ia n s to convene^ and evei^ man to bring twitk' 
bm-'A hatchet. Being assembled^ he commanded them JIa 
clear ^pieoeof ground oi considerable extent, vritbin the limtti 
of^tliatday. ' This, drudgery being finished, he ordered them i) 
re*asBemUe 4he day following^ en which he- had provided • 
Biagnifieenib feasti and entertained diera in* tbe most sumptuoua 
land splendid manner. The eatertainmeait conduded^ be asked 
diena >riFlMcb they preferred^ the- festivilgr of the present^ or.tbe 
drndgery of tfie past day. Upon all dadaiing, that there vras 
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uo comparison between pteairare and pain, be addressed himself 
to Iheniy and said, that so long as they were in subjection to 
the Medes they would experience the servile labor and toil of 
yesterday. But if they would throw off the yoke, and follow 
him, he would for ever vindicate them into the liberty, plenty, 
and felicity, in which they were now regaling. Herodotus, 
CUo, p. ^S, vol. i. Ghugua ; et Polyani Strategenu &b. 
vii. p. 480. Casaubon. Tarquin cut off the heads of the tall- 
est poppies in bis garden, thus indicating to his son his 
intention to cut off the most powerful and distinguished of the 
citizens^ lAvH Hist. Rom. ib. \. p. 73. Elzevir.: et Poly* 
teni Strategem. p. 559,. Lugdunif 1589. Epaminondas, most 
effectually to stimulate the 'Aebans to attack the Lacedaamo- 
aians with vig6r and resolution, took a large snake, publicly 
sbowed it ta the army, tnished lita head beora diem all; 
Iheo, addressing biflMelf to tfiem, * See how useless, aaid he, the 
iBsl of the bc^ My when die head is but once completely 
hruiaed. • Just so, if we can but crush the Spartans^ who mm 
at the! bead of our adversaries ; the rest of the body of their 
illiee will beeoBie totally insignificant/ Fired with this reppa- 
seqtation, the Thebass rushed forward with impetuosity, nuMb 
a -i^igoroua impression upon the LacedaBmoiMaa phalanx, ueuted 
' k, - and ^ wbole nwkitude of their auxiliaries fled« F ^kf mni 
8tBai€gem*p> 12tf. Sertorius, in order to deter hia mm fmm 
ifaeir cteatmctiTO resolution of attackii^ die main body of dbe 
RanMOii^ and %o indnce them to ooDcur with him in hia design 
of oMagiDg only spmU detached parties, tiH tho whole {loasilr 
should be gradually reduced and annihilated, praetiaed llii»«s» 
pedieqt. He ordered one day all his troops under arms. 
'When they stood all marshalled and arranged b^bre hiai, 
waiting bis commands, be brought out two horses^ one extrensii- 
ly Jean and old, the other strong and stately, and distinaushed 
by a brushy and beautiful tail. By the lean one stooaa very 
tUl and robust man : by the stately one, a very diminutive figiM^ 
of a mean and contemptible aspect. Upon a signal given to 
ttem, the strong man seized the tail of the emaciated beisBt, to 
ffaH'it Hff by dint of violence, laborii^ and striving to eflfcct hik 
fkirpose in vain, to the no small diversion of the spectafiori. 
The little mean-h>oking person picked out one single hair after 
another,' till the whole* was at last exhausted. Sertorius thtti 
WldrtNirinft;himseIf tothearmy, assured them, that in like miiw 
tiar, aH' their most vigorous efforts to conquer the combitoed 
Mrce of Rome would be equally vain and fruitlessj while, by 
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attacking them in single detached bodiei tl^ey might, in. the 
end, insensibly and gradually diminish and exhaust the whole 
coUective systerti of their power. Plu(arch*s Life of Seriorius, 
vol. ii, p. 1051. Ed. H. Stephan. Ga. * 



" A short Introduction to Hebrew Criticism ;"" abstracted 
from De Missy's " Critica Sacra."* 



Sanctos ausus recludere footes. — ^Virgil. .:,. , 

l^JUvB method of discovering and rectiiying the errand of t!ie 
Hebrew text, which De Missy principally recommends, is«^'1^ 
oompafe .the several 'correspondent passages of : Scripture/ and 
to f adopt those particular readings which best agree with the 
eqqtext and the rules of granmiar.' These ' parallel -pai-' 
•Mp^/ he observes^ > will "he found far more ample and varipuid 
t^MiQ.iDOBt perspns could,, at first, conceive. ^They may be 
l^ked upon. as, different copies of the same original — copiM 
dT undoubted authority .uid of venerable antiquity ;' and, if they 
were carefully compared. together, they would, no doubt, con- 
tribute much to our present store of Hebrew criticism. They 
are of di(fefeiit^sorts,'.and are often found at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. De Missy makes the following clas- 
sification of them : 
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!• Geneatbgical registers, muster-rolls, 8cc. doubly inserted,^ 
"^KHf^ricalparrktiohs repeated. 

'*'4l Setitiftients, messages, &c. twice recited. . .^ -■ '. 

^4? ^Qtlbtatibns made by one prophet from another. * * ^ 

'^S*. Quotation's or repetitions borrowed by the same propli^t 

iftrto wrn^if:- '■;':'.'.... ■■'■" 

tfv GenesJoeic^ almost coeval .with, mankiad.;. 

PoffnBXiy peculiar reasons the .Jews were very exact in drawings 
wfai up, and they preserved them with a kind of, religious 
rey^nce. (See 1 Chron. ix. 1.) That they^ret^ined them 
diin^ the time of the Babyloni9h captivity,.. plainly appear^ 
from a passage in Nehemiah, (vii. 5.X.:.fiutas we.have.theip^ 
now, tnaii^ important differences, may be, found .between t)i^r 
sqme genealogies mentioned in different parts of Scripture. 
This is a circumstance which deserves the serious attention of 
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^f consideriDg them critically^ we shonld first compare them, 
and^dte down with exactness every variation : we should then 
consult -the ianoient versions with care, and see what assistance 
they may afford : if these methods fail^ we may now use our own 
judgment, applying the rules of grammar, and trying the sense 
by similar modes of expression : if the text stiil remains embar- 
rassed, we ought to consider lastly, — that the words may have 
been transposed, or improperly divided, — that letters may have 
been added, omitted, misplaced, altered. See. and accordingly 
endeavour to rectify the whole upon that consideration. Ana 
that we may be the better prepared for this difficult branch of 
criticism, it would be advisable to note down in a separate 
book, all the additions, mutations, transpositions, &c. of words 
and letters, which we may observe in collating the several pas- 
sagesjt according to the following scheme, — by glancing upon 
which we may perhaps be. enabled to rectify an error, that might 
otherwise occasion no small degree of difficulty. 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, See. and Jeremiah Hi, 1, See. 
Compared according to Simon's Heb. Bible. 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. v. Jeremiah lii. 1, file. v. 

iTTwrni 20. rrnin 3. 

jTawnrriTwa t. (Ch.xxv.) n^jntrnn njitrn 4. 

, lyv) 
^n DH b22 pD Dmn 10. 
n^rw prnrr nttr 73 nu uyt 

rnan ban T7D •in«2'i h. 
DV isf jymn TV22 Ti^jD 

ym2 12. 

umr2 
brvin 13. 






b22 • 



♦ • 3. 

♦ ♦4. 

• vi» 
* ♦ 0. 

myv) 

• « « 

• • • 

t23f 

Qwn> 
rni 9. 
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hi Chroniclds. A variation in Numbert'ina^ M aobbonted for 
od different principles ; buC what those prindples ^e, ivhith wifl 
fairl}' and completely unfold the causes of' this* varitttion, basre 
not yet been discovered* Dr. Kennicot ha^, however, made 
gFeat advances towards it in his 1st Diss. p. 96, 8c<5. 

Historical fiarratives repeated. 
III. Under this head may be compared^— 
1, J Sam. xxxi. 1 — 13. and 1 Chron. x. 1 — 12. . 



2. 2 Sam* v» l-r*a. 

3. 2 S«w. V. 17r-25. : 

4. 2 Sam. vi. 1 — II4 
6. 2 Sam. vi. 12r — 16.: 

6. 2Sai»w vi.,17— 49. 

7. 2 Sanou vii. 1—29. 

8. 2 Sam. viii. 1—18. 

9. 2 Sam* X. 1-^19-: 

10. '2 Sam.3Li,l.&xiii30,31. 

11. 2Saai.xxi. 18—22.. 

12. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 — 25. 
IS. 1 Kings iii. 5— 13. : 

14. 1 Kings vi. l-7r3. 

15. 1 Kings vi. 19^28. 
Ip. L Kings vii. 15—22. 
ii. 1 Kings vii. 23—26: 
18. 1 Kings vii. 38— 5 1. 
19* 1 Kings viii. 1 — 11. 

20. 1 Kings viii. 12—50. 

21. 1 Kings viii. 62— 66. 

22. 1 Kings ix. 1— 9« 

23. 1 Kings ix. 10-23. 

24. 1 Kings ix, 26— 28. 

25. 1 Kings x. 1—29. 
'26f. '1 Kings xii. 1— 19. 
^7. 1 Kings xii. 21— 24. 

28. 1 Kings xiv. 21, 29—31. 

29. 1 Kings XV. 1, 2, 7, 8. 

30. 1 Kings XV. 9—15. 

31. 1 Kings XV. 16—24. 

32. 1 Kings ixii. 2—35. 
53. 1 Kings xxii. 41—50. 
i4. 2 Kings viii. 16—24. 



1 Chron. xi. Tr-^. 

1 Chron. xiv. 8-r«^]6, . 

1 Chron. xiii. 5n***14. 

1 Chron. xv. 25*-^^. : ' 

1 Chron. xvi. lr^«. ^ ^' 

I Chron. xvii. 1 — 27* 

\ Chron. xviii. If l?» '^ 

1 Chron«:xix. I---I9. .- 

1 Chron. XX. 1 — 3. 

1 Chron. XX. 4 — 8. 

1 Chroa. xxi, 1— 27. 

2 Chron. i. 7 — 12. 
2 Chron. iii. lrr-4. 
2 ChWm. lii. 8— IS. 
2 Chron. iii. 15— -1 7. 
2 Chron. iv. 2-^5. 

2 Chron. iv. 6. & r. l.» ^ 
2 Chron. v. 2—14. 
2 Chron. vi. 1 — 39' 
2 Chron. vii.'4-^iO. 
2 Chron. vii. U^22. 
2 Chron. viii^ It— 10. 
2 Chron. viii. 17, 18* 
2 Chron. ix. 1—28. 

2 Chron. X. l-.^]9» . . 

2 Chron. xi. 1-^4. 

2 Chron. xii. 13—16. 

2 Chron. xiii. 1,.2,,21. 23, 

2 Chron. xiv. 1—3. 1o-tI8. 

2 Chron. xvi. 1—6, 11 — 14, 

&c. 
2 Chron. xviii. 1.— 34. 
2 Chron. xx. 31-^37. & xxi. 1,. 
2 Chron. xxi. 5—10, 19^ £0, 

Ac. 
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Kinga viii. ^— •^S^t . i 
. Kings xi. l-^S. 

Kings xi. 4-e(). 
. Kings x'u 21. 8l xii. ftl. 
; Kings xiv. I — 6. 
2 Kings xiv. 8—14, 

17—20. 
t Kings xiv. 21, 22. 

2—7- 
rKingsxv. 32—38. 
^ Kings xvi. 1—^0. 
I Kings xviti. 1—3. 

1 Kings xviii. 1S> l?*—^?. 

2 Kings xix. 1— ^7« 

1 Kings XX. 1—11. 

2 Kings XX. 12—21; 



2 Cbron. xxii. 1-^6. 
2Cbron. xxii. 10 — 12. 
2 Cbron. xxiii. l-«-21. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 1— •27. 
2 Cbron. 'xxv. 1 — 4. 
2 Chron. xxv. 17 — 28. 



XV. £ Chron. xxvi. 1—4. 21—23. 



i Kings xxi. 1 

2 Kings xxi. 17—26. 

2 Kings xxii. l*-'20. 

1 Kings xxiii. l-^-^S. 

2 Kingsxxiii. 21— 25. 
2 Kings xxiii. 29> dO« 



2 Kings xxiii. 30—57. 

& xxiv. 1 — 6. 
2" Kings xxiv. 8— 17« 
2 Kings xxiv. 18—20. ^ 
xxv, 1—50. J 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 25. 



2 Chron. xxvii: ] —9. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 1 — ^27. 

2 Chron. xxix. 1, 2. 

Isai. xxxvi. 1^—2$. 

Isai. xxxvii. 1 — 38. See 2 

Chron. xxxii. 1 21. 
Isai. xxxviii. 1—^. 
Isai. xxxix. 1 —8. 2 Chron. 

xxxii. 24 — 33. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. l-^9. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 18-^25. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 1 -^28. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 29-^32. 
2 Chroih. XXXV. 1, 17-^19. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 2^-^4, tt 

xxxvi. 1. 
2 Chron. xx)cvi. 2— -9. 



2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10. 
C Jerem. lii. 1—34. 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 11 — 21. 
Ezra i. 1—3. 

y of these variations are only different expressions oif the 
; things, «md are probably copied from different accounts, 
several^ aiuthors 

ipTire 1 Chron. xxix. 29* with 2 Chron. ix. 29. 8c xiL 15. 
2' Chron. xiii. 22. J Kings xv. 7. 

2 Chron. xx. 34. 1 Kings xxii. 45. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 2 Kings xv. 6.). 

! often employed in writing the history of the same reign ; 
the compilers of the books of Kings and Chronicles, which 
evidently compendiums of larger accounts, have no doubt 
wed the diction, sometimes of one, and sometin^ of ano* 
copy. Hence it is easy to account for the different phrase- 
f which occurs in passages otherwise correspondent; lhou|;h 
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CptnpilpM ;thepiieWe«,^ ^Bfii, tlioggh tbeifi,,)*«|e snWpjtjwvenJ, 
imtorie»;of (Urfitroe reigja ^ ^flt Oft?, of thei^i «m» Iq J^^ 
slwt^ beld iaU|;tier#8timat^>n thai) the T^U,[^Ff^,tf)MP.iiK«t 
llpprpTed accounts of evety reign were the Ul^^rfea yw^-W^ 
now have chiefly extracted. 'Iliat t)ie outbon ofKinp Wf 
Gbroniclei copied from tbe same originals, is evident from the 
Hfiread and texture. of their ntnative*, aod-frpi^ tbe..,elaring 
juiiforniity of their diction. There is one ^Sertoc^ ifidfiKin 
which mvoun not a little of superatitios, ^dit i^tmivi<)[l!>^C( 
lllace* where Kings has ITliT, it ig changed in the c^rq^Kiql^^ 
|>fuages of Chronicles into DTTW. At wfaatti«i/e, thi* ^HMfi^ 
gitioo of Bubitituting OTC^, &c.; for TTlTP. began to„t^te pJifff^ 
uaong the jewa, it would be difficult )o say: p«r^p»,nm 
9410. before the captiviij ; but this is uncertain. ' it .tf^oVWi 
awnera^ opimon,' .uya Dc Mis«^, p. IB.^^ 3, ' of 4fO.'4f»^ 
Qiurch, and adopted by the Christian, that the Boolcj of^|Q^h 
tnd Chrouiclea were composed by Ezra, But are npti the 
fore- mentioned diSerences, respecting the, name of Got! j^tip 
posing tbejp to have subsisted in the first copies) p^Wt^nter- 
tial proofs ^of the falsity of this opinion^ Juppgatng'^Piein 
to have subsisted so early. But, to spealc freely: my .fvirij, 
I strongly suspect that ifaey ace of a much later d;itt', and tool 
their rise from the foolish superstition of comparatively inodeui 
Jews. A superstition tbat seems to have had some eift^ct iiuE 
only on these rater htttorical books, but also on the Ptalmsi and 
even on the Pentateuch : for the Hebrew has now the vorH 
LSi/M in several places ihrongh the Books of Mosls, wherie- 
the Samaritan text reads !ThT. . . ' \ 

''fV; Certain Psalms, Precepts, Sentiments, Messages^ 'iScf. 
iffe,oAni repeated in Scriptui* : v. g. - '''i.'^"' 

*\. Exxjd. XX. 2—17. Deut. V. 6—21. '>'"'- 

♦. Lerit. xi. 2—10. Deut. xiv. 4—18. "'''''; 

=*; Hihmb. sxiv. 3, 4. Numb. xxiv. 15. t6. '' .V'"" 

*. Ndnb. xxiv, 9, Gen.xlix. 9, 8c xxvii.'iis.,"' ^' 

5. 2 Sam. xxii. 1—51. Psalm sviii. 2—50. ' ' ''''**^ 

fi* 1 Cbron. xvi. 8-22. y I Psalm cv. 1—15, . ^ i J 
j7. 1 CbroD. xvi. 23—33. > < Psalm xcvi. 1—13. . . -.!;„: 
& I Cbron. xvi. 35, 36. ) ( Psalm cvi. 47, 48. ' i .1 

9. Psalm xiv. 1—7. Psalm liu. t-6. .v.- 

IP. Psalm xl. 13—17. Psalm Ixx. I -,5. 

Ih Psalm Ivii. 7—11. Psalm criii. 1—5. 

\f. ^nlm Ix. 6—12. Psalm cviii. 6-13. , 

\9^ Ptrinj Ixxx. 3, 7, 19. Psalm cvii. 8, 15, 21, 31. 

]4. ^salmciT. 4-^. Psalm cxxxv. U^I8, ' .. 
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* Tl» 'panfid^^tbtitaiddd in Nos. 6^ 7, S, clearly^ fthdw how 
Miproperly Afe Ps'aliiiii liaW been disjointed. Tnu catalogue 
■li^t emyhtt¥th€eh extetided. Id that case the Proverbs w<mld 
hi[t« anpplied a good stodk bf smaller) and the Psalms of larger 
sentences ;i. Ntftnberless passages from the books of Mosea 

vtrrepettbid in Deoteronomy. 

...... • .. . . ■■ , 

""V. In writing on similar subjects, the same ideas have been 
fitqoentiy expressed by different prophets. This arises, as 
D^ /Missy Ainks, from the same representation being spiritually 
itt|ii^es9ed on their minds; and hence be accounts for that 
siMfliir train of thoughts, and those similar turns of expre^sit^^ 
illMk xhrcur so often in the prophetical writings. But ibts 
|MPdpihet8.;n6t only make use of similar expressiohs; but ^bOy 
Uiraoine remarkable [[lYedictions, copy one another's ' wbrds^^Hta 
i^^^J^eMly Appear from an accurate collation of the foAowinl; 
j^NMageaf: • ■ 

J; iialah ii, 2^4. Micab iv. 1—3. / ; " 

9.'^'Isai. iv. 5. Jerein. xlviii. 5. 

3; Isai. xvj. 6; 7, &c/ Jer.ym.29— 31, 8cc. ' 

*^ ««; xxiv. 17, 18. Jer. xlviiil 43, 44» , 

{f/fiar. Hi. 3^/&c. Nahum i. 15. ' " \ 

u; Jeremiah X. '25. Psalm Ixxix. 6. 7. ' 

7. J^r^. xxVi. 18. ' Micah/iii. 12.' 

#;■ Jer. x1jx!i4— 16. . Obadiah y. 1— 4. 

S[I' Jer. xlix. 27. Amos i, 4.' 

111/ l^abakkuk, iii. 18, 19. Psalm xviii.33. 

1^. Zephaniahii. 15. Isaiab zlvii. 8» 

l^me of these passages, as they are often applied ta different 
subjects, critics may perhaps look upon rather in die light o£ 
4idaptations, than in that of real and formal ^uo^n^foiM. But 
in whatever light they may be considered, they should be care* 
fully collated, for it will be found by experience, that they are 
of the. utmost importance in confirming and correcting the 
parallel texts. 

VI. '' If the prophets," says De Missy, '^ quoted from one 
another, it can be no wonder, surely, that they often borrowed 
^m themselves ; or, to speak more accurately, that they were 
impressed with the same ideas f and consequently made use of 
the same language^ on different occasions ;" and within a few 
lines he adds, ** whether all these repetitions were purposely 
made by the respective authors themselves ; or, whether soMft c^ 
them m&ht hot be unwarily inserted in two differetit j^MOet by 

VOUXtHW. - CkJi. NO. XliVIf '« F 
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tiie collectors of the prophetical writiDgs, is a question tint 
deserves to be seriously considered. The fact, however, is 
certain ; as will readily a)>pear from the collation of the flaw- 
ing teits :'' 

Isaiah. 

1. Ch. V. 25. & ix. 12, Ch. X. 4. 

17,21. 

2. Ch. xi. 6, 7. Ch. lxv.25- 

3. Ch. xviii. 2. Ch. xviii. 7. 

4. Ch* xxxY. 10. Ch. li. lU 

Jeremiah. 

. 1. 5- Ch. ii. 28. Ch. xi. 13. 

2. 6. Ch. vii. SO, 31. Ch. xxxii. 34, 35. 

3. 7. Ch. vii. 33. Ch. xvi.4.&xix.7.&xxxtv.20. 
'4. 8. Ch. vii. 34. Ch. xvi. 9. & xxv; 10. 

5. 9* Ch. XV. 2. Ch. xliii. 11. 

6. 10. Ch. XV, 13, 14. Ch. xvii. 3, 4. 

7. 11. Ch. xxi. 99Stc. Ch. xxxviii. 9, 8cc. 

8. 12. Ch. xxiii. 5, 6. Ch. xxxiii. 15, 16. 

9. 13. Ch. xxiii.7, 8. Ch. xvi. 14, 15. 

10. 14. Ch. xxix. 5. Ch. xxix. 28. 

11. 15. Ch. 1LX%. 10, 11. Ch. xlvi. 27, 28. 

12. 16. Ch. xlviii. 40, 41. Ch. xlix. 22. 

13. 17. Ch. xlix. 19—21. Ch. 1. 44-^46. 

E2EKIEL. 

1. 18. Ch. i. 15— 21. Ch. X. 8— 17. 

2. 19. Ch. iii. 17-— 19- Ch. xxxiii. 7—9- 

3. 20. Ch. xi. 18—20. Ch. xxxvi. 25—28. 

4. 21. Ch. xviii. 25. Ch. xviii. 29. & xxxiii. 17, 20. 

Habakkuk. 
1. 22. Ch. ii.8. Ch. ii. 17. 

Zechariah. 
1. 23. Ch. iv. 5. Ch.iv. 13. 

There are many other short repetitions dispersed through the 
•everal prophetical writings, which need not be particularly spe* 
cified : but though shorty they are often of great importance 
m correcting and settling the text. Of this a curious instance 
iiiay be seen in Ezek. xviii, 25, compared with v. 29. And also 
Id Zechar. iv. 5, •compared with v. 13. 

VII. Wh^ wo fix upon any of these parallels for the purpose 
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{OQsideriDg them critically^ we shonid first compare them, 
^nbte down with exactness eoery variation : we should then 
Inilt the ancient versions with care, and see what assistance 
f may afford : if these methods fail^ we may now use our own 
gment, applying the rules of grammar, and trying the sense 
similar modes of expression : if the text still remains embar- 
led, we ought to consider lastly, — that the words may have 
n transposed, or improperly divided, — that letters may have 
n added, omitted, misplaced, altered, See. and accordingly 
eavour to rectify the whole upon that consideration. Ana 
fc we may be the better prepared for this difficult bianch of 
icism, it would be advisable to note down in a separate 
»k, all the additions, mutations, transpositions, &c. of words 
[ letters, which we may observe in collating the several i)as- 
sSy according to the following scheme, — by glancing upon 
ch we may perhaps be. enabled to rectify an error, that might 
srwise occasion no small degree of difficulty. 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. and Jeremiah Hi, 1, 8cc. 
Compared according to Simon's Ueb. Bible. 

I Kings xxiv. 18, Sec. v. Jeremiah lii. 1, &c. v. 

rnvrni 20. . rrrwn 3. 

DnwttTttfn DiiiHWBfn 

jTijWAiiTwa t. (Ch.xxv.) n^jntfnrrnatfn 4. 



rbhn • * • 4- 

vsstm 
ram 



bu 



• « • 

• • • 



nyatt^i 8. 

aTprv 



"linn 
Tmntrma «. 

•DTI 

nonriHi 9. 

>ia n» "733 "pa Drrem lo. 
arw rmrr nttr 73 w Ml 

, nn73n3 
rD33 733 "pD "in«3n 1 1. 
w TV jrnpsn ^'•33 Ti^m 

irno 

T«Ry3 12. 
nSKTT3133 
'3B71C0; 
XSTffyvj, 
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Fiy^ itrKfOga xxv. 22 — S6, is not found in the 52nd cbaptev 
n| iifemiah, ^nd therefore is not c6Dated ; though it easily 
niijglf^-beWitkJer. xl. 5, 7 — 9^ and xli. 1,2. 

r^^T 27. Pnm 81. 

njrnttn rwom 

WD ^ 1TO7D 

traran «d3 ^ as. dwd otd? byoD 39. 

, wttn 29. nwi 33. 

• TterT3o. 7naT7D 34. 
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APPENDIX. 

/'added, Gen. &c. 
^^ J omitted, Exod. 8lc. 
Words j transposed, Deut. &c. 

(improperly divided, Isai. die. 

A?s^emeofJ r added, in the word * ^ 

■ '^^ ^ J\ omUted, m the word * 



yy 



\^\ transposed, in the word * 



Lelter8< (changed into 
tf . , - i r added 

' ^. . .^ \ ^^ omitted 

i transposed 






C changed into . 

And so on through the Alphabet. 
Mesterfield, April 20f*, 18 19. W. 
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, "OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BELLAMYS 
*:■ REPLY TO KIM cm. 

'X. __ 

1 ifAVB just read, in the number of the Classical Journal for 
MuP^tu Mr. Bellamy's reply to some remarks of mine on his 
IKW Traustation of the Bible; and especially on his new and 
eJ^rMrdinary version of Gen. vi. 14. As I do not wish to 
'efi)^ at great length on the discussion of a subject which has 
ahn^Btuly occupied much abler pens than mine, and which, 1 
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trusty has been nearly set at rest, I shall chiefly confine myself 
to Mr. B/s new version of Gen. vi. 14^ and .his charge of 
infidelity levelled at those critics who difl^er from him as to the 
present state of the Hebrew text. 

After the able^ detailed^ and satisfactory manner in which 
Mr. Whittaker has confuted Mr. Bellamy's assertion, that all 
Modern Versions of the Bible derive their origin from the Vul- 
gtite, I did not expect that he would again venture to assert 
** that those contradictions in the authbrised version, which 
have enabled objectors to shake the very foundation of society, 
have no authority in the sacred language, but have been made 
by the ignorance of the first translators in Hebrew, continued 
in the translation of Jerom, and copied from the Latin Vul- 
gate into all the European translations.*'^ Mr. Bellamy per- 
severes in maintaining that those who disapprove of his new 
translation are hostile to any improvement of the authorised ver- 
sion. This is by no means the case. I should rejoice as 
much as Mr. B. to see the learning and talents of our first He- 
brew scholars directed to bring the authorised version to a 
higher degree of perfection ; and, I believe, not a few of Mr. 
B.'s opponents concur with me in this sentiment. The point 
at issue between us, is simply whether Mr. Bellamy is, or is 
not, competent to so important and so difficult a task. I wish, 
as I have said befpre, to impute no ill design to Mr. B. On 
the contrary, I believe he means well, and thinks he sh^ll 

Eromote the cause of religion by his projected alterations of the 
Inglish Bible. But I believe him to be too little skilled in 
Hebrew Criticism, too careless and inelegant as an English 
writer, too fanciful iti his theories, and too deficient in jud^ 
ment, to execute with aibility and success the task he has under- 
taken ; these are not merely my own opinions. Many Hebrew 
scholars, whose sentiments are intitled to far greater respect 
than mine, have expressed their opinion as to Iris incompe- 
tence ; nor am I aware that any Hebrew critic of note has ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of those parts of Mr. B.'s transla- 
tion which have hitherto appeared. Mr. B. says, that many 
excellent Hebrew scholars have approved his work. Why 
does he not produce their names ? If they are really excellent 
Hebrew scholars, their testimony in his favor will doubtless 
have weight with the pubUc. It is with reluctance that I bring 
charges of incompetence against Mr. B. : but my respect 

> fiellamy's Reply to Kimchi, Classical Journal for March, 1831. p. 1S8. 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN tilSTORY. ^^ 

. Quo spectanda aiodo^ quo sensu credis^ et ore ?-r-I|0Bv : *]'\r,p^ 
c >' . .Unde necesse est, inde initium suioatur^ — Cig. ' -^ 

.jrX HA: direction of our studies is usually determiiiedjr nati|0 
^^liurh Mpon grouods of abstract diguity or usefulnesai- as by die 

4fQ;fopv:$tiye mpoTt^^ pursuits with r^ferepc^vifo 

.oiir- views in life. The philosophy of man*— in other ^ov^h^m^ 
^fpiijjpsopfay of history^ is almost the only study^ at once, so^ coqi- 

prefaensive and so necessary, as to command the atteqt^n ^of 
^y^.on^ who is to reason or to act. Whoever would specU- 
Jh^ upoD the safe foundations of induction, or avoid in pcBct}9e 
^i^j^rrorA incident to ignorance, must explore the principlfi%pf 
yllpfPjiP; nature as they are developed in the annals of mit^fini, 

- fMtlfi^estigate pie I?ast as the great index of the Probable^ ^ y^ 
^^rn^^^^i^ order to derive the highest possible ^dvanti^. Jftom 

V&mopd and, political lessons of history, the etteatioa sb^oid 

|]^y be confined to those systems of affairs, and exppfu^^s 

^^$ character^ which are traced out for our examinatioQ inJiil 

,^m^r bearings, and subject to the test of our familiar ^<U4^ 

.^§t conceptions. Man is so much the , creatur^ .pf iC^i^- 

.^iil^e9^ that to theorise upon any notions inde|M^iidei^.Qff,<tip^, 

'i 1^^^. pertain road to be deceived. However uniform - the >^i);;jfi- 

\ lal/p^iAciples of bis nature may remain, thfsir influe9/;e>,^|[|d 

^.^ggeri^ion must be perpetually modified* As the ciirjresl^jpf 

-ff^v^^i rolls t>n, the sources that supply it may be fixc^d^j^ 

^rJWniVtable, but its channel will be for ever shifting, aiid i^St^ 

..{lect, varied by continual alterations. The agency iofvCixte^l 

^jjidi^ contingent causes has power to control, diversi^, tr9^[ipfofiip. 

>,jCharactQrs^ or actions, which have little real dissiiQijyitiKil%j,^l^ 

j^^i^ttepded, imder changes of aera or condition, with verj.ppgp* 

site appearances, and widely discrepant results. > The tyxai^li^if 

opf century would be the fool of another : The action, t^^at at 

d|]e|>eriod might be excused as an harmless licence, or recognisr 

^^eff'as a legitimate proceeding, would be sufficient, at a oliffe- 

^fe^pt epoch, to kindle the flames of revolution, and deluge a 

ibtipn with blood. ■ ? \^> 

Hence arises the peculiar and paramount importance of 

- • 1Mt6Dslt~N History. To govern conduct by example, C6^ judge 
"^df ffi^pTObable issues of a3iiin.b^.lhe^u}e of exp^neocii^ be^ 
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Hlft ttaniriatiHi Ae text^ thou sHmIv expiate^ in ir^- giving Ae 
CQiuponnd wurd H/IK [othahj iu plain literal reading:; IQu.i 
fretting i] but which Kimchi potitively declares i hwti 
f4iiitted; but Mhy, he knows not!"' Mr. B. has courteou8l| 
^pressed his unwillingness to tax me with ignorance or wilful 
tDisrepresentation ; i hope I shall be able to prove that 1 have 
iJK^en guilty of neither. Mr. B. himself allows that the two 
ivords IVyt^ ^jl^^ [othah mibayith] " are rendered only by the 
Mrprd within'^ Admitting therefore the correctness of bis own 
tftateiuent in tlie note on his Bible^ he is reduced to this dileip- 
miR^ either he has omitted to translate the word HJlKr as^l very 
iiiU9cen(ly supposed^ or he has giren to rUl^ a new and uo* 
lieard-of ' meaning, and has omitted to translate n^'M* But 
unfortQuately Mr. B.'s note does not accord even with his ot^it 
iBxt :. the note acknowledges that the words TV!XO rT/U^< are 
reiKiored only by the word within. Whereas in his New Transn 
latioA^ as quoted by himself] he translates the words IV3D tVn$ 
^ tfre FiOglish words, ** in it, even a house U" Makef^T 
^ee^ an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms thou sbalt ma4eig 
t^ ark ; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also with M 
o^ter room for atonement.^ ^ In fact Mr. Bellamy seem^tq^ 
have been so little satisfied with his own^'rs^ translation of tb^ 
vefse, as published in his prospectus, which now lies before 
lue, that before he sent his Bible to Uie press be seems ip 
have altered the verse in several particulars. - This will appear 
from the following transcript of his first translation, with whicb, 
J^y spine strange blunder, the note in his new translation acr 
ff>ir49, whilst it differs from that very text which it was design^ 
ioilimtrate J ** Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher,; 
^apartments' ^o\x shalt make in the ark : there tboM shalt expia^> 
^Sfithin ^»d without, by atonement." It w as on this^rsf transl%> 
;^Qn, suoid not on that quoted by Mr. Bellamy from his fiibi<^ 
;}(which I endeavoured in vain to get a sight of,) that my ren^arks 
^Mf^e made. But even this second new translation is at teiifk 
aqually objectionable with the -first. Mr. B. says that rvi}^ 
li/ithahl is compounded *' of JlM oth, whieh here means in, siip 
.4 tSam. vii, 16. is. 15. Psa. xvi, 11. cxI. 13. £zek. xjvii. Q^ 
,iNid tlie .feminine termination ^ ha.*' • Now in the first plao^ 

-^^. ;^9'^^ HH ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ occur in any one of the paaaagi^ 
qucTted. lu fact there is no such Hebrew word, either in Tay>- 
lor or in .Noldius^s elaborate work on Hebrew particles. ' Ip 
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it has been the Work of centuries to realise in the most ]perfeet 
of modeni constitutions. Thus the piercing sagacity of Aristo- 
tle, from an extensive range of laborious researched drew that 
analysis of practical philosophy^ which has been compared to 
the work of Montesquieu,' and which Locke recommended a« 
an essential preliminary to the study of history and polities.^ 
Afid even the errors into which the mystical imagination and 
lofty abstractions of Plato betrayed him, are not unmixed with 
lionclilsions at once accurate and sublime. > Nor should it ever 
be forgotten, in considering the useful lessons to be derived 
Yrom the details of antiquity, that Machiavel, so pernicious a 
writer, where he argues from modern events, and the tratisatik 
tions of his own country, has found a beneficial scop6 for hift 
transcendant talents in reasonhig upon a portion of the ancient 
annalfr.) 

Bat something like the discernment and abilities of an author 
whom Ifarrington^ has characterised as the only politiciisin df 
later ages, is requisite for the safe accomplishment of such a 
task as Machiavel performed. It is too hazardous for common 
understandings. The danger is, lest by too ardent and implicit 
-an attention, to6 intense a study of the ancient models, the dts^ 
criminating sense should be gradually blunted, until self-decep^ 
tion become pleasing, and the labor of separating illusion from 
reality at once disagreeable and difficult. To discover an ex'- 
-aniple df such danger, and of its fatal effects, we need only turn 
to the great instance of the French Revolution. Amid the 
nlifigled horrors antl absurdities of that disgusting scene, it is 
easy to detect an anxioos imitation, though it produced nothing 
better than a distorted resemblance, of a classic original. Wheii 
the minds of men are once heated with a favorite notion, its 
influence grows soon predominant. The idea is cherished 
until what was at first an institucion of reason, or perhaps'h 
moirement of caprice, ends in a principle of passion : and its 
force is entirely uncontrolable, because every opposing consi- 
deration is eitiier constrained to fall in with the domineering 
fandy, or, if stubborn and untractable, is thrown out of sights 
and altogether disregarded. 
* To erect, in this manner, a standard borrowed from antiquity; 



* Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 

* Letter to Mr. King from Locke. 

3 Discourses on the First Decade of Livy. 
t 8ee Harrington's Oc«»oa. 
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It is not a little extraordinary that Mr. B. abould;-, acqwe; 
Kimchi of venturing to assert that the sacred Scriptures are a 
human work^ when in the very same sentence from wbickhe 
bas drawn this illogical inference Kimchi describes the text of 
Uie Old Testament as *' penned by the inspired writers.** It is. 
the reverence with which I regard the Holy Scriptures, as the 
word of God, and as alone able to make us wise unto salvation^^ 
which has led roe to protest against the groundless innovations^ 
of Mr. B. The charge of disbelief in divine revelation, v«hidl|^ 
is 80 prodigally made by Mr. B. against his opponents, ipust. 
apply not less to '^ the best Hebrew scholars in this country/- 
as Mr. Bellamy justly calls them,^ Lowth, Kennicott, Blayn^,^. 
Newcome, than to the Quarterly Reviewer; Mr« Wbittaker, 
and myself; for they all agree in entertaining similar views r^^ 
specting the state of the Hebrew text, '' All writings,'' says Bishpp< 
Lowth, ** transmitted to us, like these, from early times, thc( 
original copies of which have long ago perished, haye. suffc^ri^. 
fal their passage to us by the mistakes of many transis^ibe^^ 
throtigh whose bands we have received them ; errors cpntinufipl 
accumulating in proportion to the number of transcripts ; aojl 
tbci stream generally becoming more impure, the more distant^ 
it^.is from the source. Now the Hebrew writings of the Old. 
Testament, being for much the greatest part the most ancie^t^ 
of any^ instead of finding them absolutely perfect, we may; 
reasonably expect to find, that they have suffered in this respect, 
more thau others of less antiquity generally have done.^'^ ' A^ 
conpemiug the present defective state of the Hebrew t&}iX" sajf^. 
Dr.filayney, '^ the various kinds of mistakes that have found, 
their way into it, and the ordinary sources of its corruption, ii^.^ 
all these points have been so thoroughly examined, and roprcry 
scented with so much learuing, skill and precision in the beforer, 
mentioned Preliminary Dissertation of the Bishop of London,^ 
Scc< that I have nothing new to offer concerning them/'^ 
'^ Other causes of the difficulties with which these prophetical, 
writings abound," says Archbishop Newcome, ^' are the. want of 
historical records, &c. and above all, the many corruptiona^ 
which deform the present text."^ Dr. Kennicott's opinion on 
the state of the Hebrew text is so well known, and has been ^o 
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' Bellamy's Reply, p. 133. 



* Lowth's Prelfm. Diss, to Isa'mh, p. 50. Perth Edition. 

Dr. Blayney^s Prel. Disc, to Jeremiah, p. vii. second edition. 
^ Newcome's Preface to the Minor Prophets, p. vii. Pontefract edition. 
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often teferred to by Mr. Bellamy; that it is needless to quote any 
passage from his works in proof of his opinion. . 

The fear of Mr. B. tliat, if the corruption of the Hebrew text 
dirough the faults of transcribers be admitted^ the whole genuine*' 
aess and authenticity of Scripture will be at once swept away, 
IB perfectly visionary. *' It is a fact undeniable/' says the leam^ 
fld and sagacious Dr. Bentley, ^* that the sacred books havtf 
suffered no more alterations than common and classic authors ; 
and have no more variations, than what must necessarily have' 
happened from the nature of things. And it has been the com* 
mob sense of men of letters that numbers of manuscripta de- 
not make a text precarious ; but are useful, nay necessary, to 
its establishment and certainty. The result then of the whole 
matter is, that either all ancient books, as well as the sacred, 
nnist now be laid aside, as uncertain and precarious ; or to say^ 
that all the transcripts of sacred books should have been privi- 
leged against the common fate, and exempted from all slips 
aiid errors whatever. I have too much value for th^ ancient' 
classics, even to suppose that they are to be abandoned ; be*' 
cause their remains are sufficiently pure and genuine to inakcf 
us' snre of the writers' design. If a corrupt line, or a dubious 
rmdingy chances to intervene, it does not darken the whole 
cifnitxt, nor make an author's purpose precarious. Terence, 
fdr iiistEince, has as many variations as any book whatever, in 
proportion to its bulk ; and yet, with all its interpolatitms, 
ow/ttsibns, additions or glosses, (choose the worst of them on 
purpose) yoii cannot deface the contrivance or plot of one play ; 
no, not rf one single scene ; btit its sense, design and subser" 
viency to the last issue and conclusion, shall be msible and plain 
through all the mist of various lections. And so it is widi the 
Sacred text. And why then must the sacred books have been 
exempted from the injuries of time, and secured from the least 
change i What neied of that perpetual miracle ; if, with all the 
present changes, the whole scripture is perfect and sftfficiefUfhr 
«fl the great ends and purposes of its first writing ?"' " rtake 
any one, the most faulty Hebrew MS. in the world,'' says Dr. 
Kennicott, ^* and I humbly presume, that it will be found to 
contain tfie same Bible in the maiil, and teach the same 
great doctrines and duties as are taught at present*'*^ '^ Frustra 



■ Bentley's Remarks on Free-thinking, quoted by Kennicott in his Ist' 
Dissertation^ p. 563. 
^ Kennicott's 2nd Dissertation, p. 585. 
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itaque dicunt/' says Vossius^ /' quia nullum, eieitipl^^sit onw 

nullum tam meodosum exeoiplary quod nou pro sana scriptura 
debeat habere. Abunde et copiose e quibusvis sacrorum libro^ 
mm codicibus omnia ad salntem et fidem necessaria, possunt 
hauriri.*'} If Mr^ B. before he had stigmatiBed that opinion 
respecting the state of the Hebrew text, which has been held bj 
Seeker/ Newcorae^ Lowth, Horsley,' Blayney, and many more 
of our first Biblical scholars, as ^' an infidel dogma ^'^ b^d 
tfikeii the trouble to examine Kennicott's or De Rossi s collations 
on any important passages of scripture, he would have "■ been 
stitisfied that the various readings do not at all affect the dirine 
abtbbrity of the scriptures or the doctrines and precepts of re- 
%ion, and wQuld have abstained from a charge so utltti^ 
groundless. 

But let me ask Mr. Bellamy, if a perpetual act of providencie 
Haft miraculously preserved the text of the Old Testament fr^ 
those- eitors 6f transcribers from which every human work fi^s 
attfleredy woUld not the same cause have induced the Almi^ty 
miractitonsly to preserve the text of the New TestaqMtt \ 
fDould it be of less importance that the words of bur Redeemer 
Mmself, the sublime truths of the Gospel, and the terms of^^ 
salvatiM, should be handed down to us, in every word and letter 
ais they originally came from the pen of inspiration? D<}e8 
then Mr. B. maintain the opinion that, the text of the Nl^ 
Testament is now as pure and perfect as it was when first ebtn- 
niitfed to writing by the inspired evangelists and apostles of ^mir 
Lord ? If so, where is this pure and perfect text to be fotinid \ 
Are vi^e to 9eek for it in the Alexandrian or the Vatican MS.? 
and how are. we infallibly to distinguish, which is the '^pnre 

^transcript of the autograph, and which has suffered froin die 
4kuH8 of transcribers? for all Mss. which deviate at all fV6m 

^^tfie genuine text must inevitably have beetf more or less c«r- 
^ftfj^d. But if Mr. B. admits that there is no standard and 

^<^teimirctrfate text of the new testament, why are those tote 
^MHinded as infidels and deists who maintain the same opinion 
y^ecting the text of the old testament ?» 

" , Falmouth, July, 1821. KIMCHt. 

« Vossius de LXX Interp. quoted by Kennicott, Diss. 3. p. 586. 
' "See his notes on the Psalms &nd Prophets, inserted intherworia 
of Merrick, Newcome and Blayney. 3 g^g ^jg notes on the Pse^kfiS. 
4 BelUimy's Critical Examination, p. 39, &c. Ike, 
* Mr. B. accuses me of want qf candor, in not referring the reader to 
his « Critical Examination." The reason was> that I did not l^eii Inow 
' that such a work had been published. 
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#dReft'tBo '\\We Tof^^irimbsitiefr as riiiwdfroui, Htii intel^litk- as 
TOiii^icated, A^ debinffd aiidobstttlc^tdthe mt^niktnHtfl^arrtftfgtiN 
iMetits 6( atic'feiit Gi^eece; to efeet-tbiepreeaTHionary' system of the 
i^quipcyise df poWer : and even iti modern history 'we [lerceiv^, 
that though the elethetits of the system Were iso eariy ffefrbi^/it 
lequired a longcourse of centuries to ripen, andthe agedcyofvisry 
{k)ti'^VfulsVinTulants to bring thetnibto steady and Jeffecttfmtdper- 
artion.-.Thegreat religious revolution of the sixteenth century, 
'ahiY>ngit8'other glorious results, gave being to the systemr of the 
laW erf nations^ which Grotius moulded into form/atid to the 
fuller -recognition aiid establishment of those' reciprocal rights 
and dbltgations, upon which the beautifulvstructure . of balanced 
]K>wer rieposes. The lasting principles of division and. mutual 
reiiiteiice furnished by the same cause have hitherto contributed 
to-mkitiiain the fabric ; while events of a still more ^ recent ddte 
have fjbpres^ed upon all countries the importance of pit^serviug 
it entire. The lesson has been read to more than diplomatists.; 
'at)d maxims that would sacrifice the independence or integrity:of 
the meanest state to the aggrandisement of another, are spurred 
in -ther cottage, if admitted in the cabinet. May ambition never 
again have the power of throwing Europe into a convulsion like 
tbat from which she has recovered! May its unprincipled de- 
'signs, whether displayed in the open aggressions of. a single 
'Usurper, or lurking in the plausible pretences of a despotic alli- 
anc*e,' be ever bafSed by the awakened vigilance of freedom ! 
' -Ttie science of political economy, if philosophically traced to 
its vii'tual sources, will be found to be- derived from the same 
division of interests, enlargement of the sphere of. human, af- 
fairs, and consequent improvement of mankind in just views and 
liberal opinions^ from which have been deduced the first prin- 
ci]^!e!i of the equipoise of power. In a technical light, it has 
indeed been rightly termed the offspring of that increased com- 
mercial activity,^ which has so much affected, the character of 
nations, as to render new combinations of philosophy necessary 
for their direction.' It was this gave rise to the essay of Ra- 
ieigh, the first methodical treatise on the subject, which \^as 
combated ^t a much later day by the agricultural theory of 
'Quesnay. But is is chiefly from their expositions of its intri- 
cate details, and various projects for surmounting its practical 



' Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 

* Ganilh's Inquiry into the various Systems of Political Ecuaomy. 

3 Miller's Lectures. 
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the gr^d eoda of historical study, an adequate idea, of llie> model 
to be imitated^ a perfect comprehension of the case to be appli- 
ed, are primary and most essential steps. Reasoning from ana- 
logy is always a method of much nicety. If a due caution 
against oversights be not observed, and a prudent horror of 
precipitate conclusions maintained, it may become a method of 
much danger. In its comparisons, the omission of a single term 
will vitiate the entire proportion : in its combinations, adinit 
ifae slightest mixture of an unwarrantable element, and. you 
destroy the ^bole. Yet analogy is the only medium for pqq* 
verting hiatory to use ; the preparatory oHeal through whicfc 
•hibr stores must pass, before they will be clear of doubt or. fit 
for* application. No aid should therefore be neglected that cttn 
promote the safer management of so indispensable, but so ddU- 
cate a process. It is wise to afford the judgment every chtoce 
of security ; and, where the materials for employment are almost 
' without liioit, to select for cbaer operation that portion vriione 
properties and relations we can most fully appreciate and under- 
stand* 

It will not be inferred from this, that the portion of history, 
which treats of a condition of the world slenderly related toatii. 
existing state, has no claims to be considered of importance* 
The importance of. ancient history- rests upon a basis, too 
secure to be undermined, and fortunately too evident to be 
otherwise than wilfully mistaken. For geueral examples of vice 
,or virtue, . folly or wbdom, strength . or weakness, it forms a 
vast end inexhaustible repository. It reveals the secret springs 
of human conduct:, it abounds in every thing to warm tba 
fancy, inform the. memory, and elevate the taste. Stamped hy, 
the all-powerful hand of genius with the characters of trutJb) it 
retains that everlasting impress which confers a value where 
currency is lost. 

£ven. the science of political philosophy had made a wonder* 
ful progress among the ancients. They . supply the student of 
history with more than bare materials ; and speculate as well as. 
describe. The unostentatious wisdom that mingles with the 
details of their professed historians is uniformly fraught with, 
instruction ; while the just and comprehensive views upon ,i>oU» 
tical subjects taken by their philosophers are frequently astonisbr 
ing. Thus Archytas could deduce, though from a defective 
model,' the splendid doctrine of a balanced government, which 



^ The Constitution of Sparta.-»See FylAag. JPyvi^menio ^MUica, 



ctitoMif ^i^is^^t«c) ofttitetrtrfcawtiiili apfiiMlioaf tirlfaffkbanil 
vifM tt^V«»^'Mdi riiar|Nig9icoiiilub8. T«^tlw {Mlnot HiiimmI^ 
if«^llHNoll9#J^a(«u^ih««e«Ur^^ bMoif of 

Mi' ^&mww6imwt,~m M m imuidMs, caonpt fial ^ to^ • prasmu U 
ih^^ rigbr^exertei-^b tbeite a. privilege em^ed^ whitk i«dt 
iM^^l 4it»ek to iliH graftal nMniory tbose gl!Mtou» efvati^ tiMi 
faMiifftrk» d# timey aiKl Aose iUnatrious cbaraoters, lb« ImimI»- 
ill liWM ii ii]ti«rej fo whose oniled infliieiice htrowei* tkeir ma»* 
iwaus f T« bm Who eoatiders how much tbe ficD>dft> o4i dtfhf- 
eat eMntri^ ara htmed to Ifaroir light upcui aach olhar, it^riHua 
Wt tqaaiiv superAaoas to auggest that hit hiatoricid aiawr am 
aom^ ba cuiiiiified tO' those of a single <oalioai>; es|Moiall}r. §mm- 
thaa>pa»a^i(iriMch Bolt^brdLe selected, and siaae aphidir the 
aitMwaat fNiognsjis of science, the invention taf priatingi iati4<atbsff 
ol»vi^aa4taaseSy have filled the world aiith stieh » umiltpbeitif 
of a a ilwt it ic doeiymewts, diat nistake m nearly impa s s i hli a> *-*» 
Miclaaraarsety of aiiatefials ta be coaipared, that tnlth fHait 
Aailij inim their coilinoii . To aH it must be needlesa tai seanriB^ 
fAoA theoecarrences ol everji' day will of themselves suficienliy 
dedato^ that for information oo mo^ topics of curaoeityy aaifll 
dtfectioii'iii most eases of inlsreal^ it is madsm history anhich' 
amst supply tbe reference^ eaen in that eavliev portiev of ils 
translations^ during which a considerable darkness is spread 
oaerobfeda ef aiinoteaess, and it is only on tbemarepro«iUfient 
and strifciag points that the eye of obaervatian ean repose^ 

Tkiose taws, for esaa»ple, whiek affaq^fhecoaive'-of inhant* 
aaee and dM settlement of property, objects of greai; and uni* 
easrsaft concern, lead us back to a review oC die feadd eansSo 
wama y forniaUy cemmenciog in the heart ei X^aoibardy) and 
sowarda the close of the sixth cenliMry^'-wbsoh'spnBad over: 
Europe with so swift and steady a progress, and hayia. been di»- 
Itnguished by such durable eiSecta. The supetior hanumily* 
wlmh attends the operationaof modem war ; the aeaaitality of 
hMiop, and the reinemeats of galfaMtryv by which masMMtsi 
hme- been polished, and social haf^Haesa increased; if thi^. 
plsce^is, in« some important respects, above that Ughast attain-: 

.' i . , ■ - ■ - - • 

I 

' "^The ConTention of the thirty-she Dokes of Lombatdy with their 
Sovereign, A.D. 584, is reckoned by Miller the formal commencement of 
the Feudal Iaw of Europe. Butter agrees with himy while Ctaig woold' 
cprryiishackt9th^dl^ysofT>^€ilu8<^Cr4«;pi4af'^^^ < 
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.A» w^U><pay. ^? travelfei: hppe to dicect bis route with (:;^c^bu%> 
ly (brpugh an unknown country by a'cbart \1hp9c diYiBion^,.^^^ 
ob#jgJ«M. and y^cy ns^mes forgotten, as Uie stat^man exp^^tai 
be giii^e4 wilh plainness and precision by ex$im{4ea.;VFli|u 
mn^^ often be inperfectly applicable^ and often; iip^ittipQ^y 

appreheiWed. . . . r •:; i.i; 

, Modern history, at whatever sera we may fix ita c.o|Di«f;ii^^ 
nen^ displays a striking and extensive chanig^ in .the;C«)ni)i£9i| 
of tl|e worjd. Even if we descend with. Bplingbroikf»/ .i%A^ 
QlQ§e of the fi/teenth century, we shall perceive. a vs^ ^^ft^Hgh 
nojl a total alteration. New series of events^, and new ty^t^pps 
of^gauses, contacted by a very sensible and intiinft|e,.;ri^||qii 
with the present disposition of human affairs, ^ff^ *9li .iofif 
epucb to. appear. From that epoch too it is more reqw^sita to 
attulybistory in detail. The different Powera of thecijifiliieii 
.world are thrown into closer connexion with each oth^r ; tN 
vcjyi^il drawn away from many objects formerly obscure; 4^4 t)lf 
genius of governments andgrowtb of constitutions in thasfvunit 
coiUQdriesy vhile they become a more necessi^, become. l4Mt 9 
moreea^ and more open topic of inquiry. ,^y 

3ttt in order to consult the grander views of politicij pjpildilW^ 
fhy, and to afford the student of history a completer atirv^x «^ 
4hat great macliinery which has produced such wonderful effiact9| 
it is proper to ascend to a much liigher period than Boling)[)ro|(t 
has marked. The subversion of the Western Empire, in 4he jwar 
of.ibe Christian aera 476^ presents a point at which the chMge 
:ia i49>ost perfect, and from which nearly every step in ouf oh- 
•eryations must be progressive. The extermins^tinig si^ordf 
of die barbarian conquerors, as they urged the work of «|et<3ft* 
tion, left scarcely a vestige of former systems behind them^ 4 
4ieliige passed over the face of the earth, and its moral aspect 
WM transformed. Looking forward from this point, we .ppr^ 
caiye inankind acting imder impulses, aod placed in sijUialioi|i» 
,ivbich were previously unknown. They come upon the.st,^ge 
* with a change of character, of appearance, and of attitude: 
jBk wider theatre is opened, and unexpected scenes ^i^pand. 
History becomes a study of augmented interest; and the politi- 
cal philosopher acquires a field for speculation, at oncenllcrecl 
in its nature, and enlarged in its extent. 
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.. It it no l9qger, imk ip the ^rly historr of ^iritfilfil eraiilrif^^ 
a tUiQcetBion of broken and GQoAued tr»ditioiii^ ft win pf gor- 
giMQi but uDcertiiik and unsatislfictoiy picturot, Ihit b hanPy 
to e&cite, or poorlj to repay, Ut att^tion. It it ao longar 
Qteece, with her feverish and 4ucti|i|tiiig ibttiniet, her per* 
plexed politics and endlets divisions, her gleamt of grandeur 
apd long tracts of gloom, vvhote recorda are to appal H,'hile ihey 
inttkiict, and to instruct, for the most part, by liegaliye ^nw^ 
plet* It it no longer Rome, in her gradual rise, her liCQtd 4^ 
miaiolr, and her tlpw decline,— >il bnVi<Vit illnttiaUqii of the 
.Pofyllim theory of constitutioqs,' b<lt too engrot^ng to wifofi 
varielj, and too singular to bear cQpiip4ritQT|,«r-3-tbat is to om» 
fltoe hit observation to' one systeoi, timpUn in^ilt9 principlet, ittd 
sdMin ita results, described in aliye l^y V irgil, andcomprebeml^ 
in kl^ragraph by Tacitus, Co^ntri^f, 4Ur^arded in the hug^ 
tUtf cwpibrous mass of Ro^iqn territory, unfpui their ^nergiet attd 
maeff^ir dignity. Navigation spreads a hplder sailf andtdvM- 
fatr|»4pdta way to thoret whote existence had never been tiisMtS 
.Miff. T^e Hercyman Forest teems with empires :•*— Isles, wUdft 
lAjiMtti. contempt wquld have banished almost beyond the Hoult 
ifPil^'Worldi assume a more imposing attitude; and we hait^iih 
JMtfloUc eiultation the progresfive advancement of Great Britain 
to that station of eminence, from which her laws have beeadie^ 
tiied^lio wider regions, th^n Rome, at the z^ih of her gretM^ip, 
*^ef. ktiefw ! ' 

\T» tliit creation of Aresh dymi^tics «nd ri^e of powerful stttfNJ^ 
wWoaiicient history had depicted barbarians or neglected 
IbV^V i to the grtdqal process of civilisation and disoovc^y wbMi 
^flllivg^ the sphere of human action ; and to ihq aftendMt 
^f^jw^tf of' growing causes and n^w interests, which adfino- 
ifijlptuqne was to bring into collision, we must atcnbe not only 
the orimory impi^se that g^ve birth to a different order of thiHgiy 
(ut likewise the first origin of those additiops to the objecti of 
Usldrical study^ which, as piuch as the argument already dniwn 
ft0i$k the uncertainties of an^lpgical reasoning, bMOw impM^ 
IKto^ pn the consideration of modern transactiopt. Siich an 
^tfD^ioo in the tcope of historical study has been followed by 
actfiiriilar extension in its aims : the science has found new tub* 
i^r-«4Mitter, and the subject-matter has reacted on the scieBca. 
Two chief and remarkable additions at once present themsrivf^ 
^ notice. The doctrine of tlie equipoise of power, as it is now 
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teMh tMfftrdi die tmM md ittUkft* onUntropbe : And no 
socmar is the end acconpltsbeJ^ dwo t|ie »y*teoi begkis 

aAMihr«! Tke sccdv if turn tiad, aln^dy begun to un« 
d tliQiiiseif et in |b« b«i0m of the Roman Empire, whife 
Jtid^ wfis wttoeesing the fnUilaHent of those great deMgna, 
in aid of which that eprptre 4iad been auffered to obtain suceet- 
sive n^asterj over ail her nnia, and, in the worda of one of her 
erWii Cttara,' lo 'arrive at sach a satiety of glory an made her 
irilKng to give peace t# the world. This striking and iHua-- 
imnafact mavaWaerve to M^plain^ why the Clnistian ReK-' 
^on, the establishment of which was one conspicnons reauk of 
the ^^ent atfuded t^, oaimot be considered, bke the influence of 
the Itomn law, a bond of connexion between the ancient attd 
Alodem nyiteoia. Akhengh founded under the firit, its'^hief 
operation and aotbority ha^e been reseif^ved to adorn and benefit 
foe Ufit, From Ae time of its earliest appearance, the historian 
fans to relate the gradual decline of Roman dominion, until the 
pet iq^ when k waa #naUy subverted, and modem history com-' 
Aienees* 

]|t muat not be forgotten, likewise, that for thus examining the 
plau of the Divine dealings in the ancient world, there ia an 
unerring gnide lo regulate inquiry. An interpretation iK>t to be 
mistfusted accompanies the volumes of antiquity. Thepredic^^ 
tiona of the inspired writers, and especially the famous prophe- 
cies of Daniel, form a key to tiie most remarkable and authen- 
tic facta which are recorded in them. The/ated revolutions of 
empires, the destined agents to be employed, the very times of 
action appointed, are specified with a boldness which bespeaks 
Ae ^<!Nlfraenc\3 of truth, and an accuracy which must confound 
llie Pyrrhonist whom it fails to convince. We are left to wander 
in no labyrinth of eenjecttm : the path is open, and the clue is 
in our hands. 

There is no such assistance to direct our efforts in unravelling 
the Providential scheme of modem history, llie attempts of 
iigeotous nmM to apply the book of Revelations to this purpose 
mm not been ciiaracteriaed by much success, nor productive of 
aiqr eeitainly. In coolemidating, from that earliest point which 
has been fixed for their commencement, the succession of mo- 
dem transactions, we look along a vista whose termination can- 
not yet be ascertained. No event that has hitherto occurred, 
widnn the<period designated, caa be compared in its magnitude 
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Mode ofPhugHitlf^d^i0eri^^ Virgil. ibS 

>Vr il8 effects, l(><llHrt^wMM^tt«8%^n ^idififeif odt ^'Hid j^xid 
' <eiid of the Drrine gbverWfnent iftlxnighour the^t^fipei^pf^ptiqitity, 
though it might hot c^acttjr sytichrmiis^ withMtheir cbtidittioa c 
and our pnMipbct««% vi^wk necedsftrily bomicfed andfoWdire.; In 
treating of particular cases^ tbe' philosophy ^h$ch teaches bjr ex- 
amples may sometimes be prophefic ;«'^4mthow shall it peitame 
to sketch oQt a general plan for Almighty wisdom MuM* {Mre- 
tend to fathom (he uncompleted counsels of Omnipotence f 
- Since, then, modem history presents no entire and absolata 
Whole^ upon which reason might be exercised vnth confidence; 
andeifiee ail light from higher sources is either withheld| or only 
pattkUy^toiicbsaftd; tpeculationa of thi» nature arebetteflreii^iet- 
ei t(Mi more snitable lind certain range. The alMunfiHai' itftto 
wUeb Ae most po werfnl and philosophic minds hare tN^nr Mtfft v-< 
edy intbe endeilvoitr to tqpply the study we iiaf e been consideiing 
to>aii'«fa}ect for which k is not adapted^ denote the intilitjrtrf the 
tttleofipt. But there is at least one grand and interesting corbtlkry 
to be drawn from its details, which may be announced without 
die fear of seeming risionary, and affirmed without the raShtiess 
of presumption. — If analogy instruct us to beltere, that the des- 
tined end of the present system of aflahv wilt display at once tbte 
wisdom and beneirolence of the great Bemg by whom its opera- 
tions are controler1,<*->patnotism may teach ws to hope, that a 
Country, which has hitherto sustained so proud a part m modi;m 
hislery, will not be without a most important share in adjttsith^ 
ihe final dispositions of the World ! 

D. K. SJNDFORD, B. I: 
Cheist Cuusqu. 



REMARKS 

On, the different methods of Ploughing fidopted fytki 
MmMns, being a specimen of a new TransMon^ with 
Nates particularly illustrative of the dids^tie pre^^ 
Ci^Sj, ofthejirst Georgic of FirgiL ^ 

Xb« following i» the aneieot plojich ot Heaiodand Viifil^ dMi» 
aeeted in the edition of Vhrgil by Paul Sandby ; and tahen^from 
a medaHion of Gerea, Ex numismate Oentia Vibia^ et Begeil 
Tbeaaur. Tom. ii. page 593. Specut Geor. i. y. IfQ. 



mtatoJo£va.chtVtcal'QiitH|^iiy^* lire to betraecd to^.tbat Avhiinsir. 
cfll^4>ut.iUieful, instUtttion of chivalry,' \ihich waa the real author 
ofahc8«^eiieficial retails. . Literature will owo its debt ot grati- 
tude, to thfi exfrtiont -of her oriental protectors, ubo, bjf>.pr6- 
A'iding^iu. the erection of Bagdad,^ which the eighth century saw 
dMnpleled^ a retreat for the learning of Europe, preserved lihe 
pnad^is stores, which as soon as the confusiou of the middle 
agte should k(egin to subside, were to be rolled back upon the 
VV«ftt. 1 And Religion, while she exults in the great event q{ 
a^mo^ recent period, which pnr^d her holy flanie. of itsiim* 
)nirities, must yet revert, with reverent emotions, to that -power-. 
fu;i»&nd pervading influence of the Papal authority, which ifipt it 
biHPfiilhg^iithroiigh the season of moral degradation. ..; •.. ^ 

t. An. &finite number of more petty, but obvious relatiGm,:.cpnr 
fleet 4iS)witfa: the same series. of transactions which has furnished 
these mighty links. • The« soft drapery, and fragrant balm^ reoiU 
to ifieinory those, concurring causes that made Genoa eiid;Ve- 
ificethe emporiq for J£astern traffic. . Nor has commerce^oqa* 
verted one' luxury of former ages into a comfort of the pcesot, 
thait.doet' not remind us'of the fortunate discovery which g95fe 
nMgi^tioft a; guide in the widest seas, and of the adveptiirpi^ 
cNuiHigiefvWhich scarry ing. the. mariuers of, Europe into ^ the. pe- 
raotest dittusa,' has made tlie treasures of both hemispheres iquv 
own*. ' «t: ... ^ ■ ' ".•■.". . •.. • .-.ij. . 

\ Thus are we united to the system of modern afi^irs by^such 
tA\ immediate and personal connexion as ancient histovy..^annot 
supply, 1 ^Except,! perhaps, that influence of the Roman -juris- 
prudence, perceptible in the legislative codes of £urc^)»eaiVMa* 
ttons^'webandetectnoxhain to bind the ancient to^themod()in 
u^rld.' LilFlm-sepamtien is immense: there lies a g<ilf 'betveeea. 
them. ' We .|;]£niseahe< records: of the former, with • cujri(^9ily» 
u-ilh iikterest,:.al(nost. with passion ; but it is only wjiile the ^pic- 
tuveis 'ireshrand glo%ving in the eye, while the elo^eiiice {is 
sounding iir'itlie^ear,' while the.. enchantment lasts, which. i^^e^ 
tk^n-will weaken, if iit do not wholly. destroy it. We turn ^teitbe 
^Btmal&!of>the latter for causes, of which we are actually leeji^g 
tile efieota : here it is Experience itself, that drives us to tbe^ffir 
cles of History. To us it is of little consequence to kuow^thst 
fh^ liberties of Greece were saved at Marathon, which we vxf^ 
see struggling, witli far worse barbarians than thronged the^. le* 
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gionsof Darius; tbaicuMtotilsiiverecdiniDon •which bsva<ctai#d 
to influettce; <»r dynasties eKtablinhed which no* longer '.cxitL 
TocoDtemplate the transftctionsof antiqoily> however diaaaCrouSf 
or however bi^Deficial, at the time nheii they took place, -n but 
to gaze upon a scene where we know storms to have raged ti|»t 
have left tio vestige behind theni| or plenty to have once giadr. 
deued what may noa* be a waste of desolation. How diffsf-*, 
«nt the inipfession, when we Idok on the. fresh prints of the 
earthquiUce, with the ground yet trembling under foot, or weLf 
come the dawn* of the shunshine that is to eurich while it illumi- 
i^/to fertilise as well as to delight ! 

There is one light in which modern liistory has been ooniir 
Hered, that cannot properly be omitted in a review of the study, 
although it may appear to argue more of piety than of judgment 
in the persons with whom it has originated, it is the professed 
otjject of several writers, and especially of a recent author,' to 
treat the whole series of modern events as a scheme of PfovIf- 
(lentiat government, laid down with all the coherence and the 
iHMty of a moral drama. But though few will be found hardy or 
impious enough to deny, that the disposition of human affairs, 
in nil ages and in every country, must be under the immediate 
influence of the Divine control, and that there must exist.; sooEie 
grand atid .ultimate aim, to which the various combinatione of 
events are slowly and silently directed, it ' seems too* ardjUMms 
an undertaking to analyse the system of < Providential' agtbcy, 
or to point out with absolute precision the result it is intmid* 
ed to produce. Distinct and minor portions of modem his^ 
tory may indeed afford fit subjects for an attempt that is always 
laudable in the design, if not always happy* in tlie cboi$:e 
of materials. Thus the History of the Be formation,^ t(Nr 
instance, will yield an example, where the aina of Divine inte«fer» 
ence is clearly discernible, and the means employed are strong^ 
and distinctly marked. Asa splendid Episode in modern annals, 
it imy, with this view, be very usefully contemplated. . r . . v/:' 

'But it is ancient history, in reality, that presents the most.(^ 
^nMirdble field for observations of such a tendency. Looking tOithe 
lii^t^mportant and interesting event that ever took place in the 
-amials of mankind^ as . the end proposed by Providence, there 
ia a regidar system of converging causes plainly and palpably 
Exposed, it is a Drama comfuete in all/ its parts. Each sep^ 
rate incident, on this magnificent scale' of action, evidently 
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^M Oxfktd JPrke Ettglkk E$$ay. 

MMh tMmrdi die imM md »iib)i«fMi^ o^Untropbe : *tld tie 
sooner is the end acconipliehed^ thno t|ie syAtem bepm 

adcSMh^e! Tke scodv of ruki tMd. airf^djr begun to un« 
i tliQiiMif et in Iht bMom of the Roman Empire, whik 
JtaA^ was wttoemng Ike fttUiloient of those great deMgns, 
in 9ifi of which tbet eprptre iud heen suffered to oblun suceet* 
sive i^asterj over eM her vindsy and, in the words of one of hct 
erWii Cieraray' lo 'arrive et such a sstietj of glory an made b^r 
irflKng to give peece l# t|te world. This striking and ittua- 
Imni^fott mtvalieeerve to M^plain) why the Christian Reii-' 
gion, the estublishment of which was one conspicnons result of 
the l^ent allFuded to» cannot be considered, hke the influence of 
llie lUmwn law, e bond of connexion between the ancient end 
^iiedeitt nyiteme. Althengh founded under the firit, Hs'«hief 
^peretion and antbority ha^e been reseif^red to adorn and foendtt 
pe l^st. From Ae time of its earliest appeftrance, the bistoriao 
fan^iorelHte the gradual decline of Roman doniirnon, until the 
period when it wm #naHy subverted, and modern hittory coni-' 
jiieneey* 

](t must not be forgotten, likewise, that for thus examining the 
plea of the Divine dealings in the ancient world, there is an 
nuerring guide lo regulate inquiry. An interpretation not to be 
misii»i9ted accompanies the vohmoes of antiquity. The-predic* 
tions of the inspired writers, and especially the famous prophe* 
cies of Daniel, form a key to the most remarkable and authen- 
fie facis which are recorded in them. The/aled revolutions t>f 
empires, the destined agents to be employed, the very times of 
actron 'Appointed, ere specified with a boldness which bespeaks 
Ae ^jiidfidencts of truth, and an accuracy which must confound 
the Pyrrhonist whom it fails to convince. We are left to wander 
in no labyrinth of eenjecttm : the path is open, and the clue is 
in our hands. 

There is no such assietaneeto direct our efforts in unravelling 
the Providential scheme of modem history. The attempts of 
iigeiipiioue men to apply the book of Revelations to this purpose 
ktve not 4>een ciiaracterised by much success, nor productive of 
mqreertainly. In contemi^eting, from that earliest point which 
htm been fixed for their cqmmencemeBt, the succession of mo- 
dem transactions, we look along a vista whose termination can- 
not yet be ascertained. No event that has hitherto occurrefly 
eHtm the<period desqpmled> can be compared in its 
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Mode of PUmghk^ (Mcribed hy Virgil. tbS 

r il8 effects, to 1b*t wMl9h^lUi84c<en poifited out in tKie gtkhd 
id of the Dirine goverafment tAtovghout the agei yfiiptiq^nty, 
lo^gh it might not exactly sjnchronise withM^eir cbocluston : 
Bd our pnoepectiiFe view k neceMariiy bounded and'oBifcure/ In 
eating of particular cases^ the* philosophy Whkh teaches by ex- 
niples may sometimes be prophefic ;«-^buthow shall it pretame 
> sketch oQt a general plan for Almighty wisdom i ham pre- 
Nid to fathom (he uncompleted counsels of Omnipotence I 
Since^ then, modem history presents no entire and absolata 
Vhole, upon which reason might be exercised with con6dence; 
nd since ail light from higher sources is either withheld| or only 
artiallyvouclMafed; speculations oftbis nature arebettertesCriiet- 
d to'a nM>re suitable and certain range. The alMunfitiea' into 
rhieh the most poi^'erfnl and philosophic minds hare bl^n betray-' 
d) in the endeilvour to apply the study we bate been cousideHfig 
»<ao o^ect for which it is not adapted^ denote the futility of the 
Iteoipt. But there is at least one grand and interesting corollary 
» be drawn from its details^ which may be announced without 
lie fear of seeming visionary, and affirmed without the raahtiess 
f presumption. — If analogy instruct us to belie? e, that the des- 
ined end of the present system of aflairs wilt display at once the 
Hsdom and benevolence of the great Being by whom ita opera- 
ions are controled^-^— patriotism may teach ^s to hopCi that a 
Country, which has hitherto sustained so proud a part m modem 
Mtory, will not be without a most important share in adjttsitmg 
he final dispositions of the world ! 

D. K. SJNDFORD, B. l: 

ChEIST CfiUBCV. 



REMARKS 



On the different methods of Ploughing ad^ed fy tkt 
MomanSi being a specimen of a new Translation^ with 
Notes particularly illustrative of the didaette pre^ 
cipts^ of thefrst Georgic of Virgil. 

Tsft following U the ancieiit plojick of Heiiod and Vkgd^ dtli» 
seated in die edition of Vhrgil by Paul SamM>y; and takenfrom 
I medallion of Ceres, Ex numismate Oentis YMrnifnTBegmi 
rbetaur. Tom. ii. page 593. SpecUt Geor. i. v. 17<X 
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REFERENCES. 

a. The Boris. 

A. The Groove for the Temo. 

• c. TheDentall. 

• d. The Stiva, with its mahicula at e. 

The first Georgic of Virgil is divided into three parts. Tbe 
first division consists of an ** Exordium/' and an Invocntion in 
epic measure: the middle, of a series of didactic precepts, Hifr 
ivhat Servius calls a middle stifle, except where' his sub^^t. ad- 
mits of a higher strain of poetry , of which he always contrives 
to take advantage : and the third, of a prayer to* the GtMlsfor 
the safety of Rome, and the welfare of Oct^viws Caesar. 
, The following is a specimen of a new Translation of the first 
Georgic of Virgil, with notes subjoined, and is confined to\tbe 
mode of ploughing described by that author: the metrical trant- 
lation beginning dt ^ere novo, v. 43, and the notes at lUa s&ges^ifi 
47* The design of this article is to explain the operative part 
of the husbandry of the Romans, (a: task not hitherto undertaken 
by any practical agriculturist, and consequently not executed 
with any degree of precision,) as well as the classMfcalditMn^f 

the poem. 

f • ..... 

Verb novo, gelidus canis cilm montibus humor 
Soon as in spring the snow-clad mountains flow 
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Before the precepts are minutely solum): and the " resiibiUs" Mfw 

investigated, it wilt be necessary, in - in '^ perpetual tillage*' without fkl- 

taking a general view of the Roman low on a rich soil, (pingue solum). 

^usbai\dryy to premise, that it con- Varro, who was extremely fond m 

sist.i^d of two distinct methods of derivations, having himself Written 

managing the corn-lands, (agros a grammatical treatise on the £atTtl 

QiUjnent^rios); and the field destin- language, thus defines ** novaliSt'! 

ed for tillage was either called De Re H. 1. i. 99. NovaiUetl nl* 

'^ campus n oval is/' or '* ager resti- satumfuit antequam tecundS iardii&ht 

bilis:" the " novalis" was what is rehovetur: i. e. the •• novalls*^ h 

now denominated " convertible that land, which has. formerly beiiJii 

ground,'' at one time in pasture, ' under the plough, before it hapftefts 

jind at another in tilla^^e, with an to be subsequently renewed hft^ 

. mtfii^y«nlnefa4owjVn process oCtime . fresh plouehing. And the\^festi- 

forming a 9ecom posed mould (putre hilts'^ he aerives a \ rtiiavtdo, qi^ 



P/oug^'l!!ig»Wei(fe»MM<?"i|^ Virgil. 

Or changing seasons sow ihc golden ** {slt,*' 






tors have alH» rendered durescere^ 
by *** im\uret>cerG'' {to grow Irani), 
CMiitfary tb evefy.noilon of a fallow, 
which to all iuiedts and pur{>oses, 
is to render the urouud mellow and 
triabje by an exi>«<>sure to the sun 
and air» to the winds and frost, in 
order to reduce it to the state called 
by Ibe poet ptdve'rulenta, 

Virgii adopts each of these words* 
eft»rttf> dtoxtfCy dure$cere, in the sense 
of long continuance. Thus.dKrui 
applied to the .unremitted work of 
pruning vines and weeding corn, .. 

J)urut \iterque lahqr; 

..';",: G. ii. V. 412. 

And thus durare applied to the 
longevity, of the oak (Esculus) 
G..I1. V. S94., 

— Immota manet^ muUosque per annoi 
Mulia virH^m volvens durando sacula 

. vineit. 

And thus ajhso durare in the sense 
of diirescere, applied to wine from 
the vine called argitis; G. ii. v. 99. 

Ji^iiiiqufi minary eui non certaverit 

Aut taiUumJiuere, aut totidem durare 
• per annot. 

Gusher (Thesaur.) gives to duro 
this signification amongst others: 
" Sed frequentissime simpliciter 
notat manere, statum suum et con- 
ditionem servare;" and exemplifies 
it by two quotations from Quincti- 
lian, If. i. I. 13. *^ Cut (sermoni) 
cumQr4Kdt'^figur4t tuikiud coukuetu- 
dine haserint, in diversd guoque lo- 
^uepnU cansueludine jiertinacitsime 
durant. 

And again, 1. v. ii. .Ntque enm 
'ditratmKt lute in ^eternum, niti vera 
wrinih^ viderentur, 

IHrmref &c. is used in both these 
senses by all the classical writers, 
l^ut the translator cannot refrain 



froiu bringing into notice the fol- 
kiwiug lines ^of Lucretius for .the 
sake of the.mpral, as weU.as .tt\|s 
illustration. . . 

Sisyphus in vitd quoque nobis < anCt 

ocalo^est: 
Qui'petere a popuh faices, savasque 

secures 
ImUbit; et semper itietus, Uristisque 

recedit. 
Nam petere imperium^ qudd^ inane *st 

nee datur ttnquam 
Atque in eo semper •* duruni^ iufferre 

labor em ; . 
Hoc est adverso nixnntem tradere 

monte • ' 
Saxum: quod tamen h. summojam ver- 

• ticerursum ■ ' ' 

Volvitur^ et pldni raptim petit aquaria, 

campi. • * 

L.iii.v. 1008. 

r 

Where durum lahorrm does ndt 
mean bard or severe, but continued 
persevering labor. Heync ascribes 
the sense of *' requiescere" io the in- 
ceptive verb durescere. 

And moreover situ is governed by 
segnem (unproductive through resi), 
and is put in cuntradfstrnction to 
the productiveness of the inaraia 
terra, v. 83 below, (the iuploughed 
or cultivated land.; 

Or sow, V. 73. Aut ibi serci. 

The poet now enters on the se- 
cond general mode of tilling wheat 
by the systenx called " restibilis:" 
this term has been notpd before 
to be derived according to Varro, 
" a restando.'' (Had there been 
any authority for the surmise, it 
would rather appear to have beep 
derived from " res stipulae*' (a thine 
of stubble,) " quasi restipllis," 
changing the letter ** p** into " b" 
for a better sound's sake, because 



\06 €fn*the Mddc'Vf 

Agricolie, \&t i^iiiat '>oI«l^, l»n MgdSt Misll. 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •' ' * 

The sanjguine peasaat*s hopes, twice dovmM to feet 
The summer's hcfatj-and twice the wiiitei's fruit.' 



the term, signifies '^ sown rum*' ur 
** st«n4ing corn.'' It is thus de6o* 
ed by Vsrru; Megndkitw §Wfd wrof 
tum sottrm ei/. It also ^igiiifies 
''corn in general/' as in the first 

Quidfadat moi tegeiti. 
In the passage under review it sie- 
nifies metaphorically, ** the field 
prepared for the tillage of corn;'' in 
this sense it is also used by Cicero; 
Vt tfat'm ** icgtiet** egricaUi tuhigunt 
fnUru midio antewam teruni. And 
in a pnore extended sense it signi^ 
fiea ** the land assigned to evei^y 
tpecies of agricultural economy^ 
Thus G. iv. 1S7. 

Cuipamea relicH 
Jugen rwk ermit; nuferiUii ilia 

JUD£flCtt 

Kee pee&rir oppoptunm ** Ugu^' nee 
t^mmoda Barcka. 

Twicf doom'd to feel, t. 4& Bu 
qumioUm. 

The commentators vary much in 
their exposition of this precept; yet 
considered as a general rule, it is 
very plain to the understanding of 
a practical fiu'mer; it consists in gi* 
ving the land, especially if it should 
happen to be of a stiff loamy na- 
ture (Such being usually considered 
best adapted to the culture of 
wheat), a two years' fallow; as well 
fer cfre iiike en afitirdiitg it rest and 
of extirpating weeds (and some 
•eeds of weeds will not vegetate tHl 
the second year, of which class the 
wild oat (avena fatua) is reputed to 
be); as of causing the groimd t6 
recruit its strength, and to work 
more f^ely. 

There were two distinct methoda 
of managenent comprehended un* 
dar the *^ novalis'' system: the firft 
bad respect to what is umw called 



•• convertibte grcrond," such being 
in pasture, corn, or lucerne for an 
alternate series of ycar»; the second 
to an alternation of ifrheat and fal- 
low in each successive year: the 
fouocr Gorcespgnd.s with the prac- 
tice of Vireil, the latter with tht 
definition of Ptiny : HhvmU mi fktid 
aUtmii anm9 ieriiur. L. t^i, «. 
49. And it u nst an ubeottnaon 
practice in some distctcts of England 
to alternate wheat with tlHow, and 
wheat with beans, in constant and 
rsffiilar succession. 

The same vrocess of.fisHowiaa 
according to Theophrastua obtained 
in Greece : *< "ll m i M i yy y pia Ir Tf 
P93m M«r' itfAiperr4pms r^ itpis, livAtiftm, 
acal X^tfmmt, Urns xh|m^ <^4^^ 
^lA*" L. iii. c. i4. IR|K >Nr. AiTi 
Ursinus. " Arare novalei oportet 
utroque tempore, et sstate et by* 
erne, ut frigus et solem terra sen? 
tiat." In the mountainous part^ of 
Tuscany, where the ground from 
its rocks and declivities can only 
be worked by the hand-labor of the 
spade, it is customary at the ore* 
sent time to allow to wheat-lands a 
peat latitude of fallow. ** Dans 
les montagnes d|e Pise. 11 Buti, 
Calci, Sainte Columbe, etc.; apris 
la recolte de ble on donne i bi tens 
deux ans de repes.'^ Simondi De 
r Agric. Toscaue, ^ 93. 

Accordii>g to the alternating, sys- 
tem of Plinv, by which the shorter 
time of faik>w was adopted, there 
were usually only three pkH^hing?, 
the ** proscissio," " itermtie,*' and 
*< tertiatio;^ the ground unuld thus 
be eight months under oer% end 
suteen months uiiite DslW; but 
be notes that Vircil lathet ticen- 
mends the long ullow^ wbkh re» 
quires fourpk>ughings: Qeerlefcrs 
lers mtk0 VitgUim fmHwmiuv e»» 



Ploughing daaribed Zy VirgU. 109 

Illius iaiintiifs nqperupt horre^ messes. 
▼.71. Alternis idem tonsas cessare novates, 

lanDsnse the stores his buc^ttng haras have strain'd. 
Suffer the lea- field in alternate change, 



tiMMf€Mm dixit opUmmmenetei^Bitem^ glish commentators hara girao a 

t*- fMtf &if folesi, 6tf /njgora fenmief .'^ very vagtio and discordaiiC qqb* 

L xviii. c. eo. But he remarks stmetion of these preoepts, it oss^ 

that in close loamy soils more fre- not be thought irreveUnt to eahibit 

auent plotighiogs were necessary, the whole in an enlarged vernaou* 

j|ptf9t«f jj^m, licttt plerunque in fto- lar translation, as undw. . 
/m, K^lfi^ tutco teri melius €sf, in At the commencemaat of the 

thuMcjitiyero fumo, L. xviii. c. to. vear begin to plough your stiff 

Tu sow in the ninth furrow, loamy soils, that they may become 

mean;^ to sow after the ninth plough- mellow by exposure to the solaticial 

ing. sun of- summer; but the lighter 

Illiui may refer either to tf^tf lands heina liable to be injured by 

or agrieoU ; it seems rather to be- a long fallow, are to be ploughed 

long to the mpari agricoU, The with only a slight furrow a few 

meaning is, let the husbandman be n^onths before seed-time. But 

•Tcr so covetous, his fruits at har- there is another method of sowing 

vest by this mode of culture will be wheat in general use, and equally 

abundant, will reward his patience, profitable; therefore you may chuse 

apd amply repay his labor and ex- your alternative; and either suffer 

jiense. your land, divested of its herbage 

Ruperunt is put in the perfect to lie fallow in its alternate courses, 

tense, because the appeal is made and the field thus ploughed to re- 

tu experience; what has happened main inactive by rest fur a lon^ pe* 

to the peasant before, he may safe- riod; or changing the season from 

Iv recKon upon occurring again, an autumnal to a vernal tillage, you 

Jimum enint nobis ad cnUuram dedit may there sow your trimeicral 

t^aturof esperUntiam^ et imitationemy wheat, whence you may befiiia 

Varro, i* 18. De Re flust. Either have taken a crop of such of the le* 

of these, experience or imitation, guminous tribe as are known to 

will lead the attentive cultivator to fructify the land, and to be produc- 

the desired end. tive of ripe fruit, when the s^eds 

_ ■ , ^ - , -, detached from the margins of their 

Siifiar the lea-field, v. 71. AUerms ijnear receptacles shake in their 

*<'^'** pods; such as the offspring of the 

TfiQ poet having detailed his first trailing vetch, which may either be 

general mode of cultivating wheat cut green tor soiling, for a prevision 

on fallows, in alternate series of of hay, or Buffered to ripen its seed j 

yWfl^ end alternate changes of or the frail stalks and rustling 

fruit sind rest, by the system called haulm of the ripe lupin, having 

** novels/' proceeds now to exem- bitter fruit; but flax, oats and poppy 

}0y ttie second general mode with- on the contrary, if admitted into 

out fillowt by the scheme of" per- the rotation, deteriorate the ground, 

petual tillage^ called *< restibilis,*' and in ansaoner burn itups sUIl 

by which spring wheat was culthra- nevertheless your labor may be ap- 

ted iQ, every fourth or fifth year. plied with advantage, even to theculr 

Since'bbth ' the foreign and* Bn* tivation of these exhausli^g fniits. 



114 OntheModeof 

Sushileris fragiles calamosy sylvamqae sonantem. 
V. 77. Urit enim lini campiim seges^ urit avenae, 

Or lupine rustling on its fragile reed. 

But oats and hungry flax-seed burn the doU, 



interessante de Tagriculture Tos- ait solo virus ckertSf et lini: alterum 

cane; le cours de r^colte y dure en quia sit salsa, alterum quia sit fervid 

^^n^ral trois ans, et Ton s^me cinq da natura : quod etiam Virgilius sig* 

iois la terre :" nificat dicendo; 

** Le voici. - , . , . " XJrit enim lini eampum seges, urii 
" le Ann^e, bl^, lupins en au- avena; 

tomne. Urunt hthao perfusa papavera 

" 2e Ann^e, bl^, en automne somnoJ* 

raves, treffie, ou autre fourrage." 




mats: 
De _ 

The same author thus describes ... . < . 

the cultivation of lupins for ma- ^''^ pratem me Aetna est utttera^e 

uure. &. 14. « L'on sJme le lupin <"§«"?«' «' "*'»"*« "'«* ^ '^«* 

en Aofit, ou en Septembre. Ce lu- i"*"*" refooeas. 

pin est dgja gran/au mois d'Octo- „ So™" commentators call this an 

bre, quand 5n commence les se- "hysteronproteron/'assertmgthat 

mailles, pour lesquelles il doit pre- *« ?."* ™"f' ^ ground before it 

parer la terre.-l'op6ration dW w subjected to the fire: this is npt 

'^ 11. _^ .1 the rasft ? the " far" was first roast* 




sence des bons pnncipes de ragn- ,, ^ j . . jir ^ j- 

culture, et r^ussit merveilleuie- «*"^ ^^^'^^^ ^"iS. ^^^'^^^^ ^"^T 

raent i fertiliser le terrain. Les P®"^.'^^^ ^'^- ^^*** ^^*^' ^*'*- ^• 

paysans s^ment encore quelques '* ^* "^^' 

autres plantes dans la m^me inten- Triticeos fatus, passuraque farra bii 

tion, et entr'autres les f^ves ; mais ignem 

aucune ne pourrit si bien et si vlte Hordeaque ingenti fanore reddat 

c^ue les lupins, et ne poss^de a un ager, 

SI haut degre la vertu de fertiliser." xhe fanus of Ovid corresponds 

Flax-seed, oat, poppy, v. 77. Urit "^'^J^^ Sratia of Virgil. 

Unise^esl Theophrastus thus notices the 

^ * . . oat. UepX ^WT. 

It was a common opinion among 'Eiriicopirff eroi <r^8pA ml h viyiKu^ 

the ancients, as it is with us at the tV W, «ai lort voK^piov, koL voKu- 

present day, that flax,, if suffered to KothofAov. 

ripen its oily seed, very much im- (<<Avenaai1modumagrumdefrfi- 

poverished the ground: the oat also gat propter radicum^ et calamorum 

was reckoned an exhausting plant, miiltitudinem.'^ 

as well as the poppy. A quotation This is rather to be understood 

from Columella, who notices this of the ** avena fatua*^ (^gilops)^ 



l^loughmg described by Virgil. 

Urunt lethaeo perfusa papavera somno. 

And fraught with sleep lethean poppies burn. 
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fairs of husbandry means to injure, 
as weli as to burn and exhaust. 
Thus Geor. ii. J. 196. 

Sin armenia magis studium viluhsque 

tueriy 
Amfatus oviunif aut " urenta^ culta 

capellat. 

Poppies, V. 78. Papavera, 

The Romans cultivated both the 
vfhite and black poppy, the seetis 
of the white were sometimes served 
up at their tables mixed with honey, 
hence the epithet vescum papaver: 
but the chief use made of them 
was to feed their thrushes, and 
other birds in their aviaries. It 
was mixed in certain proportions in 
all their food, and given to all young 
unfledged birds, immediately on 
quitting the egg-shell, especially to 
young geese. Thus Palladius, 1. i. 
. tit. 30. Parvi anseres semine papa- 
ver is primis decern diebus intm pascen^ 
di sunt. 

The Romans who were adepts in 
the fattening of all kinds of birds 
for the supply of the luxuries of the 
table, relied much on the assistance 
of sleep, and of darkened enclo- 
sures: in addition therefore to nou- 
rishing food, they had recourse to 
the narcotic quality of the poppy, 
aided by the almost total exclusion 
©flight. 

It is no uncommon practice with 
the housewife of the present day 
to put a lump of charcoal in the 
vrater-trough of the fatting geese, 
for the purpose of administering 
sleep to this watchful tribe^ 

" The, white poppy is cultivated ' 
in our Physic garaens, the heads 
of them being much in use, for of 
them is made the syrup generally 
known by the name of *' diaco- 
tttun/' And the black pppgy is 



not only sown in our gardens, but 
grows wild also in several places; 
the seeds of it are sold for birds 
under the name of " mawseed.'* 
Marlyn. 

^ Ceres being much agitated at 
the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, and being deprived of sleep, 
was advised by Jupiter to eat the 
seed of poppies, which brought her 
the desired relief.** Servius. 

Sleep was called Lethean, because 
the philosophers who taught the 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, were wont to feign that the 
shades of certain departed spirits, 
after a purification of a thousand 
years, were compelled to drink of 
the waters of Lethe, which produc- 
ed an immediate oblivion of every 
thing that had happened to them, 
whilst antecedently dwellers upon 
earth, before they personated other 
future bodies. 

Yet in their turn, v. 79. Sedtamen 
aUerms. 

Servius supposes the poet returns 
again to the system of intermission ,^ 
and that " agris'*' is understood^ 
confusing both the construction 
of the lines and' the bearing of 
the precepts,, for the first and se- 
cond alterw cannot with propriety 
have two. different senses, neither 
can the system of perpetual tillage, 
which is now discussed, admit of 
the intermission. The term aUer^ 
nis requires to be used adverbially^, 
as " alternatim,** or as " alternis 
vicibus*' in both places. This sen- 
tence is connected with and evt-i^ 
dently depends upon the two im« 
mediately preceding lines; the: 
meaning is, that the labor bestow-' 
ed on these exhausting or burning, 
crops, is. capable of accomplish-* 



Hi On the Mode of 

the field by this syttem wm aWrurt relijpcmt ritet » ceremoniti and n- 

in stubble when it came to be crifices ; hence it was called '* far 

ploughed. '' To stock the stubbles^'' sacrum,'* " piuni/' an$l sometimes 

— <* to plough the etubblef/ art without any other appKellation sim* 

common phrases with modern far- ply '' adoreunu" It is still culii* 

'Hiers. vated in Switzerland and Genrni'^ 

A jj^neral description of this syt- ny, but is scarcely known ia 

-tern now follows, which consists in England. Its generical cba> 

the chancing the season (muiato racter according to Iinn«uSt is 

mdere) or sowing wheat from the ^ triticum spelta/' A figure of the 

autumn to the spring; and subject- plant is given in Gerara's Qerbal 

ing all itidifferent species in courses under the article '< spelts*'' The 

(ordines) with other seeds to jbl tri* glumes stick very close to the 

mestral culture; but the fruits at grain in its spike^ and could not be 

harvest were not accounted so hea- separated from it in the Roman 

Ty, io productive, or so luxuriant ** area/' it was therefore alwayi 

as those of an earlier seed-time, measured in its husk, and sown 

^any districts were so cold or wet, also in this state: on this aeegunt 

(loci frigidi et uliginosi,) that they ten '< modii*' c;f seed according to 

would not carry semen tival wheat Cato were allotted to a Roman 

through the winter. ** Jugerum/* whereas five were 

^ , . -_ deemed sufficient of any other 

Or changing seasons, v. 73. Mtdato species of wheat. It was one of 

'***'*• the employments of the long nisfats 

Martyn in his note on this pas* of winter to separate the chtJfmm 

eage thus descants; ^ Pierius found the body of the grain by fire; and 

* mutato semiiie' in the Roman to this Virgil alludea in tiiis Geor- 

. manuscript, which seems a plainer gic, v.S67. — UuHctarreteigmfru^, 

and more intelligible reading than nuncfrangUe saxo, 
mutato uderey This reading is also In the composition of the coarser 

lipproved by Wakefield. But household bread, the htiak or Klume 

surely this change would destroy was not removed, but poimdcd or 

the whole scope of Virgil's reason- ground in a mass with the flower, 
.ing, which depends not on chang- Some commentators call ^\a an 

rag either seed or grain, but on ^ hysteron proteron,*' asaertiiuj; tbilt 

changing the season of sowing the corn must be ground bii^re it 

wheat from the autumn to the is subjected to the fire; this. 19 not 

spring. By keeping in view the the case: the ''far" was first n^ted 

proper distinctions of these two to get rid of the husk, and ^fteri- 

systems, to which our author so wards broken in the mill, and final- 

frequently refers, his precepts will ly formed into different cobdJIPent^ 

more readily be comprehended. by fire. Thus Ovid, Fast- L. i. 

The golden *' far," v. 73. Flava ^' ^^^* 

farra, TrUicfM fmtui, pa$$urtiqu§ fmnu hi$ 

The « far" was the common ir!*3f*' *• /• -^ j * 

grain of Italy used for bread, and ^^'^ '^^^' f"^ ''««^ 
other condiments of meal, even ^^ ' 

before the settlement of the Ro- It was ofted used, especially |p th^ 

mans; it was by them held in high trimestral sowings, at we)T m thyo 

estimation, and always made a '* silijgo,** to support the tri|ij(f|g^ le- 

part of their consecrated first-fruits, gun^inous plants, and cut ^s gfeen 

and was used also in their varioits foddgf ; and this produce fy^Rg it 



Aut teiiiietifoliia^vkwB^tri[^i8qu»liqiiiii . 

Where late luxuriant in tb«ir shaking pods 
Were gathered legumes; vet^ vith trailiDg staiki 
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mfxtore of many sorts, of Trhich ble to support itself on its slenifcr 

*' far^ was the basis, was called stem without the aid of a prop. 
'^IM^gp^*' and gave rise to a meta- 

pteor in common use, expressive of '^» 75. TristUque luphU, 

JmrenaljSat.i.v.85, tristes, /rirfwyti^ /u^i^i. Sansdoyte 

Qmcqu^aatni homines futtiri farra-- il fait allusion a Jeur etvmologie, 

geUbfiUi. tif6e du Grec " x^," qui veut dire 

Theafter-wianqwing of corn con«> tristesse, ou ii leur amertume d^sft* 

sisting. of. light grains and various greable.^ Catruu. 

setdsofweedsy was also called/or- The Greeks eive the name of 

rag^ and chiefly used as food for *' B^p/Jihs** to the fupiuey derived '' a 

the aviaries. e//w" (to heal), from its quality of 

T ^, ei-1' refreshing land after it had been 

Legumes, V. 74. Sihgua. impoverished. 

Tlielegumes are so called because The lupine was sown in the mid* 

they are plucked by hand. Thus die of September, when designed 

Varro, I. i. c. 33. Hoc enkn legtanen to be ploughed in for manure in 

(dcet) ut ceUr^ gtug velluntur e terra May, but in the Spring for other 

mom gmbseamtur; qua quod ita legunr uses. The fruit of the lupine in its 

ttir, kgumina dicla. hy the tiliqua crude state was bitter ^tnstis). and 

guauanlef. the poet means to infer, was always boiled previous to being 

that the seeds being detached from used. Cato mentions the allow- 

tbe loagitudioal margins of their ance to a yoke of working oxen 

sheatbsin the haulm ¥men ripe, and each night, when lupins were given 

rattling in the shaking pods, is an with hay : Dato bubus modium Tupird 

evidence that the legume is luxu- maceratif et faai pondo quindecim. 

riant (letum): and it is observed in De Re Rust. $. 54* 

modern husbandry, that the greater According to Pliny, millet and 

the produce of what is called '' a radish were frequently sown after 

fallow crop,'* the more certain will barley, oats, or pulse in the same 

be the subsequent produce of corn ; year, on rich '< restibilis" ground: 

and a failure of one is generally and modern travellers report that 

followed by a failure of the other, the inhabitants of Tuscany are still 

SiUqua is governed by latum. The in the habit of cultivating five crops 

fruitful iwgua quassante is contra- in three years on their rich plains, 

distinguished from the barren siU- the second crops of the same year, 

guit/auadbus below v. L95. commonly legumes, being fed off 

«r * i_ .« m /. the land, or ploughed in for manure. 

Vetch, V. 75. TenuesfcUut victa. ^re accounted ameliorating, and 

The vetch was more generally sufficiently preparative for a second 

cqltiv^fjed as fodder for cattle, ei- crop of wheat, and a third of other 

^^ c^i jgreen, or made into bay, grain in succession. 

tb$D ior Its seed. Itisstiied /eiit<i> << Les assolements de la plaine 

(weak' or trailinz), from being una- ferment peut-Stre la partie la phis 

VOL. XXIV* a.yi. no.xlvii. h 
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Sustuleris fragiles calamosy sylvamqae sonantem. 
V. 77. Urit enim lini campum seges^ urit avenae. 

Or lupine rustling on its fragile reed. 

But oats and hungry flax-seed burn the doU, 



interessante de I'agricuiture Tos- ait $olo virus ciceris, et lini: (dterum 

cane; le cours de r^colte y dure en quia sit salsa, alterum quia sU fervh 

g^n^ral trois ans, et Ton s^me cinq da natura: quod etiam Virgilius sig» 

fois la terre :" nificat dicendo; 

Levoicu ... . . ** Urit enim lini eampum seges, writ 

" le Ann^e, bl^, lupins en au- avena - /- o ^ 

tomne. Urunt hthao perfusa papavera 

" 2e Ann^e, bl^, en automne tomno." *^ '^ 

raves, treffie, ou autre fourrage." ,,. • ' . r- • ^ •• 

« 3e Annee, ble de Turquie (ou ^f^"^ entmdubium, qmnetm semi-- 

mais), millet, ousagine;' .^imondi, f^J^smfestetvrager,sicutetiamm^ 

De PAgric. ToscanI, p. 59. 'J. ^»*^^-, •^^^. ^'^^ "^^^..^"^J^: 

The lame author thus describes dictorum leguminum segettbusfatisctt, 

the cultivation of lupins for ma- una prasens medmna est utstercore 

nure. §. 14. " Uon s^me le lupin ^^''f^' ^* «**"^*« «*'*^' ^ •^«* 

en Ao(it, ou en Septembre. Ce lu- l^t" ''^J^^'"' , , „ ,. . _ 

pin est deja gran/ au mois d'Octo- ,, ^^^^ commentators call this^an 

bre, quand on commence les se- "hysteron proteron," asserting that 

maiUes, pour lesquelles il doit pre- ^^« ^''J^a^' ?k g^«"^^^^«*.*>'« 'J 

parer la terre.-l'op6ration dW » subjected to the fire; this is npt 

terrer le lupin pou/engraisser la the case; the "far*' was first roast- 

terre, montre une grande intelli- ed to get rid of the husk, and aftw- 

gence des bons principes de I'agri- wards broken in the mill, and fi- 

culture, et reuisit merveiUeute- °*"^ ^;°'™«d >°i? different condi- 

raent I fertiliser le terrain. Les ^^"^^^^y ^'®- ^^*** ^^*^' ^"*- '• 

paysans s^ment encore quelques '' ^' "^^' 

autres plantes dans la m^me inten- Triticeos fatus, passuraqtie farra his 

iioD, et entr'autres lesf^ves; mais ignem 

aucune ne pourrit si bien et si vlte Hordeaque ingenti fxnore reddat 

que les lupins, et ne poss^e a un o^er. 

SI haut degre la vertu de fertiliser." ^he fanm of Ovid corresponds 

Flax-seed, oat, poppy, V. 77. Vrit with the groiia of Virgil. 

lini sects, Theophrastus thus notices the 

^ ' . , oat. UepX ^WT. 

It was a common opinion among »Eir«apirff eroi <r^8pA koI & aiyikot^ 

the ancients, as it is with us at the r^v w, Koi t<m troKlpiiovy icol «Xu- 

present day, that flax, if suffered to KoiKatMv. 

ripen its oily seed, very much im- (<< Avena ail mod umagrumdefrti- 

poverished the ground: the oat also gat propter radicum, et calamorum 

was reckoned an exhausting plant, miiltitudinem/') 

as well as the poppy. A quotation This is rather to be understood 

from Columella, who notices thb of the *' avena fatua*'' (£|plops)^ 

passage, will happily illustrate it. but is equally applicable to the 

Ac de iisquQfue leguminibus, qua ^ ** avena sativa.'' / ' 

mHuntur^ Tremellivus obessi maxime Urere in its applitation tl]^th6 af^ 
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Urunt lethaeo perfusa papavera somno. 

And fraught with sleep lethcan poppies burn. 
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fairs of husbandry means to injure, 
as well as to burn and exliaust. 
Thus Geor. ii. i. 196. 

Silt armenta magis studium v'Uulo8q*ie 

tueriy 
Auffatus oviunif aut " urentei* cuUa 

capeliat. 

Poppies, V. 78. Papavera, 

The Romans cultivated both the 
white and black poppy, the seetis 
of the white were sometimes served 
up at their tables mixed with honey, 
hence the epithet vescum papaver: 
but the chief use made of them 
was to feed their thrushes, and 
other birds in their aviaries. It 
was mixed in certain proportions in 
all their food, and given to all young 
unfledged birds, immediately on 
quitting the egg-shell, especially to 
young geese. Thus Palladius, h i. 
. tit. 30. Parvi anseres semine papa* 
verU primii decern dUbtu intus pasceri' 
di sunt. 

The Romans who were adepts in 
the fattening of all kinds of birds 
for the supp^ of the luxuries of the 
table, relied much on the assistance 
of sleep, and of darkened enclo* 
sures: in addition therefore to nou- 
rishing food, they had recourse to 
the narcotic quality of the poppy, 
aided by the almost total exclusion 
of light. 

It IS no uncommon practice with 
the housewife of the present day 
to put a lump of charcoal in the 
water-trough of the fatting geese, 
for the purpose of administering 
sleep to this watchful tribe^ 

"The, white poppy is cultivated * 
in our Physic garaens, the heads 
of tliem being much in use, for of 
them is made the syrup generally 
known by the name of ** diaco- 
diom/' Aad.the black poppy is 



not only sown in our gardens, but 
grows wild also in several places; 
the seeds of it are sold for birds 
under the name of " mawseed.'* 
Marty n. 

^ Ceres being much agitated at 
the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, and being deprived of sleep, 
was advised by Jupiter to eat the 
seed of poppies, which brought her 
the desired relief/' Servius. 

Sleep was called Lethean, because 
the philosophers who taught the 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, were wont to feign that the 
shades of certain departed spirits, 
after a purification of a thousand 
years, were compelled to drink of 
the waters of Lethe, which produce 
ed an immediate oblivion of every 
thing that had happened to them, 
whilst antecedently dwellers upon 
earth, before they personated other 
future bodies. 

Yet in their turn, v. 79. Sedtamen 
altemU* 

Servius supposes the poet returns 
again to the system of intermission ,^ 
and that " agris*^' is understood^ 
confusing both the. construction 
of the lines and' the bearinz of 
the precepts,, for the first and se«- 
cond altemis cannot with propriety 
have two. diflerent senses, neither 
can the system of perpetual tillage, 
which is now discussed, admit or 
the intermission. The term tdter". 
nis requires to be used adverbially^, 
as " alternatjm,'' or as ** altemis 
vicibus'' in both places. This sen- 
tence is connected with and evt> 
dently depends upon the two im« 
mediately preceding lines ;^ the: 
meaning is, that the labor bestow*-* 
ed on these exhausting or burning, 
crops, is. capable of accomp.lish-' 
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▼erbum l^ayomoL latere. At cetera non vidit. In If lou^a idci- 
derat quoque H. Junius de Coma^ c. 4. ante Toupium ad Sui- 
dam, ut didici e Scboliis L. C. Valck. T. ii. p. ^79*; qui tamen 
negat l^mtru similibus exemplis firinari posse. 

G, J5, 



CONJECTURiE IN HORAT. 

Od. iii. 29. 5. et Epist. i. 8. 12. 

Inter bmnigenos fere Romanos scriptores^ Horatium esse 
unicum ab omnibus lectum, a nemine intellectum, ecquis probe 
eruditus confiteri recusat ? Id Marklandus primus palam dicere 
ausus est. Id quoque comprobatum satis est commentariis 
editionibusque, sicut arena^ numero carentibus. Mihi ad 
inanus esse muka, neque prius audita, unde Horatius melius 
intelligi queat, nihil attinet commemorare. Li bet tamen spe* 
cimen ahquod hujusmodi proferre, ut aliquantisper viro hasce 
literas diligenti, si potero, satisfaciam. Is in CI. J. No. xxxii* 

p. 383. attulit verba Horatii ita vulgata. eripe te mora ; 

Ne semper udum Tibur et JEsula Declive contempleris arvum 
et Tefegoni juga parricida : ubi Nicolaus Hardinge, teste 
Marklando Explicat. Vet. Auctor. p. 258=267, fertur ita 
emendasse, ut semper-udum: cui conjecturae sufFfagatur S. Par- 
rius, et opitulari voluit Kiddius, voce uehaos vel &eivw$ apud 
Grsecos. At conjectura ilia admissa, Horatius oportet sibi 
dispar esse videatur. Scilicet is, qui Roma Tibur amat — et 
Tibure Romam, Maecenatem vult nihil aliud facere, quam con- 
templari ruris amcenitates. Non ita cum principibus vixit Ho* 
ratius, neque omnis adeo rusticus fuit. Hoc unum voluit, ut 
tempore aestivo Maecenas omitteret mirari beata Fumum et 
Qpes strepitumque Roma, Vide igitur annon legi debeat,-** 
eripe te mora ; Messe i per udum Tibttr, ut Msula — contemn 
pleris : ubi messe est pro astate : sic Anglice dicitur harvest, pro 
harvest-time : sic et Graece, "Aporos et ilo/a. Ad Hesych. 
'ApoTOVf' hiuvrovsy So^oxKrig Tgax^maiiy citat Sopingius CaHi* 
macb. Fragm. 182. Alyy/rro$ vpoiripoiiey W hna xapfiro tmIus: 
oecnon Khianum apud Fausan. Messeniac. iv. 17* XelfM,ri r$ 
fotag re Suco xou eTxoo** 9rao*a^. Probata igitur voce messe hie, 
corrigi potest similiter Epist. i. 8. 12. Roma Tibnr amem 
t2^asM« Tibure Romam, legendo Roma, Tibur amem nive, at 
asiu Tibure Ronuunt Cett& vetUoms inleUigi neqoit 

o. b: 
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Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt foetibus arva, 
Thus also fhiits in change the lands refresh^ 



Thus also fruits, v. 82. Sic quoque nunquam nan cwn vmgno fienore 
mutatis, '* gratiam'* reddutme^ £.iv.'c. 3. 
Almost every commentator of A careful attention to etjrooloffy; 
note has ^ven a different explica- to the common acceptation of uie 
tion of this passage: Ruaeus inter- words, and to the object of the pre* 
prets inarata by *' Quae non arata cepts, will afford a clue to their 
fuent.'' And Servius by <<non easy solution. The lines in a lite* 
8atse;''andMartynby '^uncultivat- f^l translation will run after this 
ed;'^ all which are unhappily the manner: '<Thus also the arable 
reverse of VirgiPs meaning. Inara- fields are caused to have respite by 
tit is the participle from inarare: the change of fruits, nor in the 
the agricultural writers give only mean time is there no return to 
one sense to this verb, and that is the in-ploughed land: thatis, there 
" to plough in,*' and is applied to js ^ great retilro from the land be* 
^ plough in'' manure, stubble, or ^"g ploughed and sown. These 
seedy as the case may require, two lines taken together are« con- 
Thus Pliny, 1. xviii. c. 33. Autumno eluding corollary deduced from 
aUguidsaturuSf Septembri mensejimum the preceding precepts, bavins re* 
inaret post imbrem. And again, ]. spert to the two general methods 
xviii. c. 20. Salassi, cum suljectos ^^ the Roman tillage — the fallow 
Mpibus depoptdarentur agros, pani- by rest, and the interchange of 
ciiOT, miliumque jam excrescens ten- fruits by perpetual tillage, and bv 
tavere. Postquam respuebat natura & more diffuse explication will 
^ inararunt:^' at Ula messes duplka- bear the following construction. 
tA docuere, Cato and Varro also " Thus also (as well as by the fal* 
use stercus inarare. low, the word quoque re^rring to 
The term was generally applied this operation before noticed at v. 
to the ^* ploughing in'' of seed un- ft, 72.), the arable fields (arva) 
der fiirrow (sub sulco) at the final ^a^e a sort of respite by a change 
ploughing, and in a special manner of fruits, and in the mean time (bv 
tothat ofthe " restibilis" system, the figure " litote," to which the 
which in a tender soil (puUo solo), author has frequent recourse by 
required only one operation. Thus way of ornamentine his variety of 
Columella, 1. ii. c. 10. Cum semen diction, and under which is couched 
crudo solo infecerimus, inarabimus. much more than is expressed); 
And indeed to assign to inarata there is a great return (the term 
the phrase of " to unplough," ** to gratia having the effect of ** redi* 
unsow," " to uncultivate" is an ah- tus" firom the land (terra) being cul- 
solute contradiction in terms. tivatad under the scheme of perpe- 

Gratia properly means a " gift," tual tillage, 
"grant," or "favor;" it is here taken I* i» remarkable that this pas- 
te signify ** an advantageous return sage has never been satisfactorily 
for work performed." Columella explained by former commentators; 
uses the word in the same sense in their mistake has arisen from giv- 
t passage much resembling the ing the construction of the a^jec- 
phraseology of Virgil. &perto tive of Horace and Ovid, instead of 
nij^ crede Siloine^ bene positam vi- the participle of Virgil, to inaraU. 
kedm bonigw gefurk, ei bono cukore^ . It will be. aeceiMry here to tuH 
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Nee nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae, 
Aud vast returns meanwhUe from ullage rise. 



tice the criticisms of two distin- " Urunt Lethao perfusa papavert 

guisbed expositors, Martyn and somno, 

Wakefield. Marty n's marginal Sic quoque mutatis requiescuntfixtibm 

translation of the line, Nee nulla arvoy 

interea est inarata gratia terra, is Sed tamen aUemisfacilis labor; arida 

this: Nor at the same time is there tantum 

any grace wanting " in an unplough- JVe saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola; 

ed field/' And in his notes he neve 

says, by inarata he means ** uncul- Effhstos cinerem immundum jactare 

tivated." And he continues, " he per agros. 

here again encourages the bus- Nee nulla interea est inaraia gratia 

bandman to let his ground lie fal- terror 

low a year or two, if he can afford ^' Sic quoque mutatis: id est, hac 

to wait so long, and assures him ratione ' etiam* mutatis fcetibus, 

that bis forbearance will be well arva quodammodo requiescunt/' 

rewarded." The word quoque is here indefi- 

Martyn by misunderstanding this nitely explained by '' etiam" in 
passage, and treading in the steps large letters: if it is meant to con- 
of many of his preceding annota* vey any other sense than the plain 
tors, makes the author contradict ''also,'Mheconclusionsto be drawn 
himself, for how can the ground lie from the poet's propositions are 
fallow a year or two, and yet pro- ^ef^ated : and by this '^ unhappy 
duce an interchange of pulse, or of transposition" of the critic, the 
pulse and grain every year. The connecting clauses are completely 
fallow had been disposed of before, deranged. The lines themselves 
at V. 71, 72, and is now quite out of in their regular order, exhibit the 
the question. The intention of the clearest proofs of practical know- 
poet clearly is, to introduce either ledze, methodical arrangement, 
annual ameliorating, now called and illustrative perspicuity, 
fallow crops, or else manured crops. By the plain construction of the 
previous to a trimestral sowine of words, and 'by the evident iutima- 
wheat, in the room of the bare tion of the precepts, the land was 
fallow preceding a sementival by this second process to be plough- 
one, ed, sowed, and cultivated : by the 

And Wakefield, equally misun- mutato sidere, there was a change 

derstanding the reasoning of the in the sowing season of wheat from 

author, recommends a gratuitous the autumn to the^ spring: and by 

and unwarranted transposition of the mutatis fatHms, there was an 

his lines, and creates confiision in annual interchange of pulse, and 

the most intelli&^ible precepts. He ultimately of pulse and wheat, 

thus expresses himself in his note We may suppose the courses ^or- 

and proposed amendment, v, 79. dines) to have been somewhat alter 

^' Transpositione infelici laborat this manner, 

hie locus, sed ne multis et lectorem 1. Beans or pease, or with ma* 

et meipsum morer, suo ordine ver- nure, fiax or poppy. 

8U8 coUocabo, qui loci rationem, S. Barley or oats manured either 

bene perpendenti, propria luce, ni upon the crude soil, or upon Uie 

fallor, commeadabitur.?' spine of the plants theoMelveS; 
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De 1 Corinth, xi. 10. 
Ai& Touro o^ejAffi ii ywi^ e^ov^-'tav l^e»v hw) rrn X8faKri$ hoi rws 

MuLTUM de hoc loco perquam implicito sudaverunt alii ; neque 
tamen hilum profecenint. Conjecturarum numero mea quoqu« 
addi potest. Legere soleo^ 

JiA rouro od to A/ay ju.^ yvvrj i^mo'a uvi^T) M r^^ xs^oAi}^ ri^v 
ayotwav yiXoov : 

Qiiapropter minime mulier capiti imponat velamen, risus 
excitaturum. 

His verbis Apostolus moreni^ qui obtinuit apud Corinthias 
roulieres, sugiilat. £ae etenim solebant, utpote Venerem phis 
aequo colentes^ et raunditiarum appetentes, velamen splendi- 
dius capiti imponere. Id decus muliebre appellabatur 6oA/a. 

In Theocrit. Id. xv. 39* 'AfAvix^vov ^ipe ftoi xai rei¥ tox/oy, 
hera e dome exitura (l^ioGo-a) ita ancillam loquitur. Vocem ibi 
exponit Valckenaer. . '^ Tav OoXiav umbraculum Lacenae SaXlav 
vocabant. Hesych. SaXla. vXiyi^x xoiXiico Sjxoioy, o M rris 
XE^aXijf fopovcriv al Aixaivar oi $6^ BoXlet, Cf. et Polluc. vii. 
174. BoXla, i[\iy[La t» — a avri crmo&lw Ix^^ano ed yvvoCixisi 
necnon Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 1508. SKiaSiov — i^pvo-iv al Kavr^ 
^oqoi uTTiovcon els fot 'EKivarlna: unde emenda Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Eq. 1345. STteTrourfji^i ri, Sfnp ai yuvaixeg irapoi rolg 
'Airfvalotg i^^outri ieova'ai^ legendo 6;(ou<n l^iouo-ai .'' Ubi tamen ipse 
malim sis teav iova-ai. Minime debui dissimulare Heringam iu 
literis ineditis ad L. C. Valckenaerum vidisse in vulgata lectione 

with an after-crop in the same year, Some of these were esteemed 

of millet and radish: this process is ameliorating crops. Thus Pliny 

mentioned by Pliny. quoting Cato : Nee non et satis qui' 

S. Lupins or lentils, or other busdam ipsis pasd terram dicit Catp, 

pulse. Segetem stercorant fruges lupiidyfo' 

4. Vetches or panic, for hay or ha, vicia, lib. 17. c. 9. And thus 

soiling, or for being ploughed-in as Varro, 1. i. c. 44. Illud quoque mul' 

manure. turn interest in rudi terra, an in ea 

. 5. Spbing wheat. seras qua quotannis ebsita sit, qtus 

. 6. Turnips, rape, or cale. vacatur reslibilis; an invervacto, qtut 

. . 7. Rye or barley, manured and interdum requiescit. In Ofynihia 

sown afterwards with panic and quotannis reOUnlia esse dicunt, sed ita 

radish. uttertioquoqueannouberioresferani 

8. Beans, pease, kidney beans fructus. He afterwards subjoins 
(phaseli), or lentils. his own advice: Agrum alternis 

9. Farrago for soiling or plough- annis reUnqui oportet, out pauUo Ur 
iug-in. vioribus satiombus serere^ id est, qum 

10. Far; or other Spring wheat mnuM sugwU ierroin. 
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▼erbum liiyoma latere. At cetera non vidit. In If »o5^a ioci- 
derat quoque H. Junius de Coma^ c. 4. ante Toupinm ad Sui- 
dain,.ut didici e Scboliis L. C. Valck. T. ii. p, ^79-, qui tamen 
negat l^mtroL similibus exemplis firmari posse. 

G. JS. 



CONJECTURiE IN HORAT. 

Od. iii. 29. 5. et Epist. i. 8. 12. 

Inter bmnigenos fere Romanos scriptores^ Horatium esse 
unicum ab omnibus lectum, a nemine intellectum^ ecquis probe 
eruditus confiteri recusat ? Id Marklandus primus palam dicere 
ausus est. Id quoque comprobatum satis est commentarits 
editionibusque^ sicut arena, numero carentibus. Mihi ad 
inanus esse muka, neque prius audita, unde Horatius melius 
intelligi queat, nihil attinet commemorare. Libet tamen spe* 
cimen ahquod hujusmodi proferre, ut aliquantisper viro hasce 
literas diligenti, si potero, satisfaciam. Is in CI. J. No. xxxii* 

p. 383. attulit verba Horatii ita vulgata. eripe te mora; 

Ne semper udum Tibur et JEsula Declive contempleris arvum 
et Telegoni juga parricida : ubi Nicolaus Hardinge, testt 
Marklando ]Explicat. Vet. Auctor. p. 258=267, fertur ita 
emendasse, ut semper-udum: cui conjecturae sufFfagatur S. Par- 
rius, et opitulari voluit Kiddius, voce aihao$ vel &etv»$ apud 
Gra^cos. At conjectura ilia admissa, Horatius oportet sibi 
dispar esse videatur. Scilicet is, qui Roma Tibur amat — et 
Tibure Romam, Maecenatem vult nihil aliud facere, quam con- 
templari ruris amcenitates. Non ita cum principibus vixit Ho- 
ratius, neqne omnis adeo rusticus fuit. Hoc unum voluit, ut 
tempore aestivo Maecenas omitteret mirari beat a Fumum ei 
Qpes strepifumque Roma, Vide igitur annon legi debeat,^* 
eripe te mora ; Messe i per udum Tibur, ut Msula — content 
pleris : ubi messe est pro astate : sic Anglice dicitur harvest, pro 
harvest-time: sic et Grae'ce, "Aptno^ et ilo/a. Ad Hesycfa. 
'ApoTOVf muurovsy So^oxXrig Tgax^ivlaiiy citat Sopingius Catli* 
macb. Fragm. 182. Alyy/rro$ vpoirapoiiev iv hnei xupfiro «o/a^: 
oecnon Khianum apud Fausan. Messeniac. iv. 17. Xtliuari x% 
frotag re Suco xa) eTxoo-i Ttia'ag. Probata igitur voce messe hicy 
corrigi potest similiter Epist. i. 8. 12. Roma Tibnr ameM 
flimtosus Tibure Romam, legendo Roma, Tibur amem nive, at 
asiu Tibure Romamt Q^tA^etUosu^ inldliffi neqoit 
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NOTICE OF 

Professor Gaisford's Publkatiom ; with Emenda^ 
tions on the Supplices and Iphigenia in Tauris of 

Euripides. 

Iif conformi^ with t kind of promise^ given in the last Num* 
ber, of devoting an article occasionally to the review of dif* 
forent Classical works, which have appeared in diis Country, 
since the commencement of this Journal, but which from variout 
canaes have be^n either neglected or only partially noticed. 
He Aall enter without further preface upon a rapid examination 
of the Greek publications from the Clarendon Press, and especi^ 
ally those, of which Professor Gaisford is either the avowed of 
supposed editor. 

in our recent notice of Mr. Elmsley's Bacchse, we had oc- 
casion to regret that any scholar, whose reputation stands de» 
lervedly high, should be unwilling to exhibit proofs of native 
vigor of mind on occasions, where ample scope is given for the 
exercise of it. A feeling of similar disappointment has been 
excited in our breast in the perusal of Mr. Gaisford's editions ; 
certain as we were that in a scholar, whose industry never tires, 
and whose judgment is ever on the alert, the power could not 
be wanting to remove much that deforms the half-hidden beau* 
tin of Grecian Literature. 

But whatever may be our own feelings on a point, the impor- 
tance of which is differently estimated by minds of different tem- 
perament, all must agree in one opinion, respecting the honora- 
ble manner, in which Mr. G. has by continued exertions put 
to the blush the indolence and inability of those, who have 
been -content to sleep away their time in the otium sine dign^ 
taieota professorial chair in either University. 

The publications, in which Mr. G. first appearedanonymously 
in die character of Editor, are the following plays, printed sepa- 
rately: 
Euripidis Electia ^ ^^^ y^^^^ Lectionibus. In usum 

AicesQs > Schote Westmonasteriensis. 
--■■ Andromache j 

True to the very unassuming title of the work, Mr. G. has in 
the Electra given only various readings, extracted, in very few 
words, from the writings of preceding critics, with the except 
tion of one passase, where he has ventured upon an emendation, 
wiiieiihwbeQD.siibaequMitly made by G. Buryes eJ Troad. A|k- 
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pend. p. 171. Blomfield in Edinburgh Rev. N. 38. p. 481. 
and ad S. C. Th. 212. and by Seidlcr ad Electr. v. 1«21. Al- 
though the emendation is rather an obvious one, yet the credit 
of it may as well be given to its first promulgator. 

In the Alcestis although we do not find any emendation from 
the pen of Mr. G., yet we discover a slight change from his previ- 
ously concise style in enumerating various readings ; and we are also 
favored, at v. 492, with an extract from Eustathius, respecting 
the Homeric and Tragic forms respectively, xrp^avw and xly^Sm, 
which Person, we believe, was the first to notice and to adopt 
in the Glasgow ^schylus. 

Equally sparing of original matter is Mr. G. in the Andro- 
mache; though rather more liberal in making extracts frdm 
works not in the hands of mere tyros. We allude more par- 
ticularly to the notes in v. 17, 80, 103, 147, 180, 228, 276, 
419, and 1251. 

'i'he next ancnymoiis publication of Mr. G. was. one with 
the following title : 

Enripidis Tragoediae, Hecuba, Orestes^ Phoenissae; cum variis 
leclionibus et notis Sam, Musgravii, 1809. 

The various readings, here alluded to, are from a Ms. once 
in the possession of William Hunter, but where at present pre* 
served is not stated; nor is there any account given of the 
number of plays which it contains. We suspect, however, 
from the inspection of its readings, that it belongs to that nu- 
merous class of Mss. of Euripides, which, containing only three 
plays, are all modern transcripts of one arcbetypus, which 
partly coincides with, and is partly superior to, the Aldine text. 
Although the value of the Hunterian readings is not very great, 
yet there are some which deserve the attention of such scholars 
as know how to use properly aTMs. ; an art, that, simple as it 
seems to be, is one, nevertheless, of which editors only of the 
Bentley school can boast the knowledge, or are capsible of 
applying to any efficient purpose. 

Mr. Gaisford's attention as an Editor was next given to the 
following publication : — 

Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tauris. 
Cum notis Jer. Marklandi integris et aliorum selectis. Accedunt 
de Graecorum quinta declinatione imparisyllabica et inde formata 
Latinorum tertia, Quaestio Grammatica ; ExpUcationes veterum 
aliquot Auctorum ; Epistolae quasdam ad D'Orvillium datas^ 
cum Indicibus necessariis. 

Of this edition the merits may be discussed in a few words. 
Although it does not contaiii, like the preceding pubUcatioD,.th6 v 
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llation of a Ms. not hitherto ioBpected, it is - enriched 
th some notes of Porson^ which have been subsequently 
nted in his Adversaria. As far as relates to the notes of Mr. 
lisford himself, the scholar will be glad to find a translation 
Burner's well-known article in the Monthly Review respect- 
; the diflerence of metrical quantity in the comparative ad- 
tives in loov^in the language of Athens and other parts of Greece. 
I the head of emendations we have it in our power to quote 
instances, where Mr. G. has made an attempt of thia 
d ; but even of those two, one is subsequently repudiated. 

the letters of Markland will be found an egregious emenda- 
n of Lucian ; the corrupted state of whose text Markland 
jms, in opposition to Bentley, that the edition of Graevius 
i not corrected in one place out of four. A similar observa- 
a might be made respecting the three plays of Euripides, 
io after the appearance of Markland's publication. Such at 
St are the recorded sentiments of Mr. Elmsley, in the Quar- 
ly Rev. N. xiv. p. 445, who will probably be not displeased 
find that the very individual, to whom allusion is made, 
ier the name of the British Bothe, has in some measure verified 

predictions, by communicating to us his refiction of some 
St difiicult passages, and demanding no common hand to 
ng them to the state in which Euripides left them. To 
se who take any interest in such subjects, the length of the 
owing extracts will be their best recommendation. 
n the dialogue held between Adrastus and Theseus in the 
>plices we in vain endeavoured to find the least connexion, 
we were taught thus to read v. 181, and following: 

eXielv 8* grXijcrav hupo xoi) ^ivov tto^a 
Oelvaif i/,o\is yepotioi xiyoDcroei jxeXij, 
'jrpeafieviJi.arf ov Aifnuy^rpog bIs [ji^vaTyiptoi, 
aXA' (0$ ifexgob$ ia^^axriVf wv auras ^XP^h 
rixvoDV ra^e!a-ag xepcrlv, oopaloov tux^^^' 
Top^* ovv av 8wro»j, IleXoTriav ^nrapeis %flo»fli, 
'jFcog ralg 'Airjvai$ tovS? 7rgo(rTa(r(ra) ttovov ; 
iyo) Blxaiog elpJ a^v^yfKriai Tade. 
Triyy^ra 8eT rohg 7F\ov(riovg atro^KiTruv, 
^i^ToOvfl* ov ouTig p^pijftarcoy ipeog fj^ij' 
JSfrapTfi jxgy cJjxij, xa) ire^olxiXTai rponovg, 
ra 8' a\ha, fiixpa xatrievri' 'frokig Si cij 
jxovi] WvaiT iv Tov^ u^rooT^vai wivov 
TOi T olxTgoi yap SeSo^xe, xdii yeaviav 
?^«i (re ^oifteV ecflXov o5 j^je/« ^^^9ig 
TFoKKa) StooXovr* , eviisig (rrgetrviKiTOu, 



XO, x&yto toy ottyrh TalSe <ro) KSyov Xtydn, 

8)j(reO, 8i* oTxTOO raj Iftaj XajScTv twj^ af . 
0H5*. o'o^^y yf w'svfay t* f !<rop«y tov oX/3j^y, 

aAAoi; ri? bIitov, ols afAtXXav dels ^oi 

Xoyoov IXefc yaf rij j^ tc^ X^/jova, x. r. X. 

Respecting the literal alterations, the English Bothe thonghl 
it unnecessary to say much, referring us to Markland's notes for 
the confirmation of o5» aurois — and Buarw^sTj hiopxivai, and citing 
in defence of his own ainXXav ids — Xoyooy a similar passage m 
the very same play, v. 4S8, a^iKKxv y^p (tu irpovivixas X^oov. Our 
attention was chiefly called to the transposition of the verses^ 
where he bade us remark that in the proposed arrangement| 
the commencement of Theseus' speech alludes, as it ought to 
do, to some sentiment expressed by Adrastus : nor did he fail 
to state, that the tetrastich, which Tyrwhitt and others fancied 
an unaccountable interpolation in this play ought to be placed 
ID the next speech of Adrastus ; the lines preceding which, as 
being miserably corrupt, he thus corrected : 

xawfiiT syctt ao) ^vfjLfjLu^os ycvfyro^Lcth ; 

Ti itpos tfoKlraLS touj l^uohs xiyoo xaKov ; 

X^^P' ^^ $6jUr(^ yoLpf OS ^e^ovXsv(ron xaxSis 

olMs> 7r«efe»y <r^y Tu;^»)y ^jxaj A/«y. 
XO* yjfiupTsV ov vsoxtt) S' uvipalyrrcp Toh 5 

sve(rTi' (TvyyvMiiYiv <re tcwS* fj^eiy p^gecuy. 
A^P. ouTOi hxaorrriv (t £jAo]xi]y Iftwv xuxwVf 

&\\* (is \ciTph cSS', avaj, a^lyiiiiu' 

ouS*, 61 Ti TTga^as jUr^ xuXws svpltrxofuai, 

rouTosv xo\a(rTY}v xa?rtTijxijT)iy <r' sw* 10 

aXX', ols api^vvoopJ, s\ <rv pi^rj jSouXgi raSe, 

(TTspyeiv aviyxrj toTcS* IjxoTj* ti yap "nroidoD ; 

p^a/goyra r/xTeiy* V ^s y^ri ^rflttrj^ij to5s, 

ovTOi ^ivaiT otv olxodef y ardiiJi^evos l5 

TspTreiv T»y'' auXoj 8* o5t« p^e)/? rep^yijy ?p^e*»" 

To confirm his emendations in this passage, the English 
Bothe deemed it necessary to write the following Latin notes, 
as enabling him to express his sentiments with greater concise- 
ness. 

2. Vulgo Xlycoy. At lingua postulat Ti — ^Afyco; quid dicamf 
Vid. Dawes. Misc. Crit, p. 374. ed. Kidd. 

3, Variant libri inter vafgwy Tfli jxij oy yap jSsjSouXeucrai xoXeof 
et x^^p^v 7^f ^ i^n yog'^Hermannus probante Elaisleio m dot- 
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ikal Journal, N. zvi, p. 4M., x*h'^ ^^' '^ ^^ /uu)—— -et mox 
8f7 vice Xiay : ubi pro riyy vuleatur (rijy. 

5. Vulgo h vfOKTi S" kvipwKmv ro^i. Quam graviter in boc 
f^su peccatum fuerit^ omnes vident; at qua ratione corrigi 
debeat^ nemo. Quod ad vwTr\ cf. Hipp. 343. ^/xii; ou yteoarl 
StNTTv^^ei;. Quod ad sententiam, cf. Archiloch. Fr. "HfL^ 
TAftxoy o^x^ou* Ti y aXAov ^8* aAij, xivijo'otT* ow ; 

7* Vulgo TcovS*. Reponitur oSS*. Etenim dicto ooT ad vittas, quas 
manibus Supplicea praeferebant, digito Adrastus intendit. 

10. Vulgo xaTirijitijrijv ivx^. At avo^ hie abundat. Neque 
id legebat Pollux^ a quo citatur in ix. 140, xoXatrra) xaTiTfjxirra} 
xotx^v e Sophoclea rabula IIpoKolh, non alibi commemorata : 
ttbi tamen legi debet Evpur, 'Jxertd. Verum et ibi xaxeoy irrep- 
sit ex illis Sixaor^y — x«xaiy. Restituitur o-' loo, te sino. 

11. Vulgo aXX* €0^ ovctlfArjv, ei £e jx^ ^ouXfi raSf. At lingua 
rejicit ivfftiff'Viff et postulate quod metrum non sinit, oyeopci. 
Lep;i poterat 6vwiAtP : sed o7^ ui^ivwiC est ratio potior. Redde 
quibiis me tuear, 

12. Vulgo Tolorj (ToTj. At collato Soph. Philoct. 540. *Ey« 
y ayayxi] vpovfiaiov oTtpynv xuxu, patet legi debere rolvV eftoT;. 
Nou enim dicitur quis o-repysty ra ot^Xeov, verum ra aurou, xaxa. 

13 — 16. Hoc tetrasctichon ita vulgo exstat in Adrasti oratione 
superiori. 

Toy fl* vfiviyroiov avTog uif t/xt]j /xeXij 
ya/povra r/xTfiV ^ Si jx^ ^ratrp^ roSf, 
owTOj SJyaiT 5v olxofliy y* ariii^os 
ripisuv otv olXXovc' ouSc yfl^g Sfxijy fj^fi. 

Ex istis nemini intellectis eruitur, quod Euripidem saltern 
non dedecet. Adrastus excusationem sibi praetendit^ quo mU 
nus verba amplius profundat. Etenim finpit sibi dolorem lin* 
guam prsepedire, neque velle dicere aliquid in vita Minerva. 
Quod ad illud, nescio cujus^ poetae dictum, conferri debet 
Horatianum, Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quern vult manus 
et mens, Poscentemque gravem perseepe remittit aciitum. 

Such are the notes we have received from the English Bothe^ 
who has favored us with another refiction of a sadly perplexed 
passage in the same play ; where he thus reads in v. 703 : 

yinrnvra 8* lincoi^ cos vTreTS* aurou (TTparov 

Kpim Toy Miv^, hiav Xoificuv ^eg), 

veopfi) %p)v iKisiv ^vpi^piJL^ois 8u<r$t;|x/ay* 

01, ^vyxotT^avres iv\ avfi'fravrBs xgurn, 

tfcreiyoy^ iKTiivovro, xa) vagviyyvoov 5 

xiAmo'^y aXX^KTi <ruy voAXp fiof, 
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xct) fjk^v ToL Oviaicog y oux mcKp tit^tapi}* * 

ri Amot^mov^ Se^ioiJ 8* ^(r<rco]xlyoy 
ftiyti TO xsivflov* ^v $* ayeoy Wo^poiros' 
Ttcnv T»8f Toy OTgaTijyoy uMcai vot^. 
ov yap TO yixay tout' eKYjpotiyev f^ovov, 

rax ^SOC^ ''^ ^^ xajxyoy olxf»ou crrgarov. 

Here also, as before, the notes of the English Bothe are pre- 
sented in a learned dress : 

1 . Vulgo wpslhTQ, At ratio antitheseos postulat auToD, quod 
respondeat vocibus roy eMv^ : ita enim Hermannus edidit. 

4. Vulgatur ku) ^vfjiTraToi^amg fJLi<rov itavra (rrparov. At ver- 
biim (TUjtATraTaVcrcD est nuHius pretii. Restituitiir ^vyKura^aih 
reg, Mox |xe(roy hie plane oppugnat iis, quse praecesserant. 
Ibi enim sermo est de rebus per totam aciem, minime de iis per 
mediam exercitus partem, gestis. Ita enim scripsit Euripides 
in V. 690 et seq* 

llwv Se ^op^asy 0$ jctoyajx?rJxcoy ava^ 
ijy ToTj 'E^g^flg/SaiO'iy, dpfMLTcoif o^Kov 
^vvri^sv aXxjj xaroi Kpatos' ^o'O'aJvTO 8f, 
0) vav TO Ka^i/»ou hi^6\a(T<T0V IvTrmov, 

Ubi, ne quid dissimuletur^ versus transponuntur, et vice xaxpaTovv 
restituitur xara xpirog : de qua formula videsis Lexica : unde se 
tuebitur et hie kv) (rvpi^navres xgaTet. Faceta est annotatio Blom- 
fieldii in Mus. Crit. N. 11. p. 184, vice ^vfi,irara^avTes " lege fufi- 
vuTa^avT 8$. Creou scilicet ac Theseus." Atqui Theseus post 
mortem ipse vivus in scenam mox intra t. Verum hoc, inquiet 
Blomfieldius, est ad Thesei morem, ex inferis alibi revertentis. 

14. Vice exip^amv Musgr. voluit IxiJ^atysy. Hermann, ext^ 
S^iyey. Neutrum verbum Attice dicitur. Euripideum esse exig- 
paiviv patet ex Hipp. 223. et Here. F. 518. 

15. Vulgatur aXX' lev eviis. At transposito versu, quod fieri 
debet propter sententiae nexum, abuudat Tsto. Inde eruitur aXA.' 
ola ug fleo^ Respicitur ad Homericum in 'A. H. 207. Alag 
ie xopv(r(reTO vipoin ^aKxco' Avrap giriiB^ fravra vsp) %f 01 scoraTO 
Tgyp^jj, Sevar gTreifl*, oToV t« vsXoogiog ip^srai "Apr^g, 

'1 o the preceding specimens of the English Bothe's powers 
in restoring the language of Euripides^ we add another, taken 
from the Iphigenia in Tauris ; where modern editors could not 
have been at fault so long^ in discovering the right readings 
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1 they given as much attention to nautical rabjecti, ai» Mr. 
omfield boasts of giving to Walton's Angler. The whole 
Mage, though long, we deem it necessary to transcribe entire ; 
1 although the emendations sufficiently recommend themselves 
one view^ still the English Bothe has thought proper to fpr* 
rd his annotations. The extract commences at v. 1324, 
ere the" AyytXos bids his master Ooug consider 

K ragccp Karrigei tituXov lirrepflo/tcvov 

irpVf/LVTfiaicov re xoA di* lifjvTVjpiag 

oiotxos sf^gfTv Tiy' euirpvfuvov veis — 
'. Key' 8U yoip elircig' 
•• o6 yeip ayy(lnF\(ivv ifopov 55 

Xey ouif. 

oS vav$ 'Opiarou xpv^ios fjv (ipfji,i(r[jLivri' 

iypYTU^y l^ivevT' carovrrivai wg6<rco 10 

Ayai^ifji^vovog valg, (6$ mrop^ov ^Xoya 
Bv(rov(roi, xu) xaiapfih, ov jctrrw^rro* 
aMi 8* firicrSf Secft Ip^owca toTv f evoiv 

^ge<rxe 2? 6jM,ovoo3<ri rots ttoXXoIsjSvoi^, 15 

yjpw^ 8*, 7v' y[\C\y dpuv ti jxij 8owf vXiov, 

avmXdXv^e xa) xarffis fiip^apoL 

[Ji>iXrif fiiyoig ri$ (6$ ^owv vlfyvTot 8^. 

hrii Se ^apov ij/xfy ^/xevoi XP^^^^f 

f lO-^X^ev 4f«^^^ |x^ XviivTis ol J^ivoi SO 

xrayoiev aur^v, dganirai r olxoloiTO. 

^o/3a y, a /xij Xp^v, ehopav, xairifuiiet 

(TiyS* tIXoj 8s ^aciv ^v adro^ Kiyos, 

(jTerp^siv Tv' ^(rav^ xatirep ovx ecojctffvoi^. 

xavraDS* 6p(opi,ev 'EXXidog vsds (rxa^og, 25 

yaura^ rs ^revT^xovT* 1^1 (rxaXjiteov irXar^f 

trvivSovTots, Ix 8€<rjUra)y 8e rou^ veavlas 

IXtuiipoug, wpwjxvj t hfe<rTooTas yei$- 

XOVTQVS 8* hcOLpGt$ slx 2o * 0^ 5*^ fTflOTlSflOIK 

iyxugav h^ivriTrrov, ol 8e xXlfuaxag SO 

^rovTOvSs Sovrej t^ f svij xuili(rav, 

'^ojf 8* ?p^ay TJj 8ia ^spcov Trjo/tvijeriflt^ 

ij/xfT; 8e^ ^i]Xi}(rayr rr' o^^ eo; et8ofAsy 

Jo'Xia T^^j*«T^, fi;^of*8(rJBPT^j fsvijf*. . 

X^04 S* ep^e&f ouy, ^^ T/yi SoXflp %op6fUua^ 35 



lit .■• jmofi^ 

€. Hie versus vwlfco exsUit post 25. Veram Um ftbiiiMiaM 

3. 4. Hoc distichon vulgo exstat post 34, in loco plane noil 
aue. 

4. Vulgo B^povpMf. Restuitur h^aptlv rw : eteoim syn^vil 
est Xffye TiVoL h^apelv wItuKov, kTrnpoofuivQif rapcrc^ xartfeif hi 
vpvi/Lrfi(rtco¥ re xai Iwyrriplets omuco^ %\nf6^w\) veco^ : ubi vice lUkemi 
quod dicturus erat Thoas, subdit Nuncius X«/f. 

6. Ita Scaliger. Vulgo ^it^ouo-iv. 

7. Vulgo ml 7/>o^ axrag. Restituitur Xiy' ovv. irpo^-^. It|^ 
flindein intelligituo repetito >iyiy qua ratione tristichon Jllud, 
de sede sua motum, in alium locum migret. 

10. Ita Reisk. Vulgo i6ov(ra, 

14. Ita Valck. in Not. Mss. Vulgo wnwroL jxev. At mani- 
festo antitbeticum aliquid postulatur. Fuit enim> cui res ea 
suspecta esset ; fuit, cui non. 

15. Vulgo "HpBaxe fjbinoi (toVi v^oo-iroXoi^. At plane inepta 
est mentio tcpoa-itoKwy, Etenim omnes erant ifp6<riro\Qi, sed non 
omnes de re eadem consentiebant. Restituitur, quod confirmat 
V. 2Sf ri\9$ 8e tociv ijif owto^ koyo$. 

16. Vulgo 8ij — 9rAioy. Sententia postulat f^ij — rXsov. 

18. Vulgo iuuyzio}j<j^ nig- At ^^ov vifyvfra intelligi nequit, 
omisso jxayo/^. 

29* Vulgo xovTols a vpoopas slxoV' Hsc nemo intelligere po« 
tuit* At quisque rerum nauticarum peritus satis iptelliget xow* 
rov$ ^ inaipas el^' ?^. Etenim nautae remos ^rigere prius solent, 
quam eos in aquas demittunt. Cum hoc loco conferri debet 
Poljeeni iv. 6. p. 374^ uK^i jxev avitncm ra vpuiAVv^cnei, oAAof Ss 
eaielKxov Toig airofioiipas, aAAoi li ayxupag avifuivTO : neque omitti 
debet Eurip. Helen. 1550. 'O fJiiv yeig lorov, 6 Ss, frXxTrpf xdii" 
fpraro Tapaov re, x, t. \. 

31. Ita fere Joan. Pierson. in Not. Mss., qui reddidit i2emi5e- 
runt scalas usque ad mare, ut adscenderet hospita. Vulgo Uovrtf 
didovTss TYiv ^swiv, Musgravio debetur rj} ^evr) : quod pro suo 
venditat Blomfieldius in Mus. Crit. N. ii! p. 193. 

S3. Vulgo S* ot(p6i&ii<ravTes cog l(rs/Soju.ev. Ibi nequeo intelligere 
i^8iiyia^avTs$. Sentential nexus postulat ii, friXricayT Ir ouVi 
»S eiSojxev. Hesych. ' E^^fj^axTBr ^^anfo-sv respicit ad ^schyT. 
Agam. 475: exstat et ^ijXou/tevoi ia Eurip. Suppl. 243, ubi 
Markl. citat Lycophn 785, et Apqll. Rh. iii. 982. 
S5, 36. Vulgo Xoyy-^ KXsWom^ r — .if«J (|i/5?re;^ov. At Koyy 
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bad they given as much attention to nautical subjects, as Mr. 
Blomfieid boasts of giving to Walton's Angler. The whole 
passage, though long, we deem it necessary to transcribe entire ; 
and although the emendations sufficiently recommend themselves 
at one view, still the English Bothe has thought proper to for* 
ward his annotations. The extract commences at v. 1324, 
where the "AyyiXos bids his master Boas consider 

heoyfjios !(ms tov^ ^ivw^ flijgao'rraj ; 
00. ragtrco xotr^^ei tituXov Iffrepeo/tevov 

irpvfji.yria'lcov re xoA di* lifjvrrjptag 

oiooiOi if ^g««v Tiv* ixnrpiiuvor) vii$ — 
Ar. Xey • s5 yoip elTras' 
OO. ev yeip oLyy(lir\(ivv mpov '5 

feu^ovo'tv, 3xm ha^tryelv rovfiov <6opt}, 

\ey ovif. 

oS vatjs *Opi<rTov xp6^io$ ijv dpfjutrfjiii^' 

rif/MS jXEV, ov$ (TV Wftrflt (TVfjLirefMreis ^ivot^ 

ixovrag, s^ivevT* airoiTTrivai wg6<rco 10 

*Ayafji.ilJi.yovo$ iraig, ooc oiTrop^ov fKoyct 

tv(rov(ray xa) xotioLpfMV, ov jxrrw^sro* 

T^ge<rxe f ofjLOvoowri to7j iroXKolsjolva^, 15 

aveoXoXv^e xa) xur^h fiipfiapot 

jxeXi], fjMyoig rig cog ^ovov vltprjo'a $^. 

ffre) l\ iapov ^/xev ^ftevoi XP^^^^f 

ila-^Xiev riiuag, |x^ Xviivng oj ^evoi 80 

xrivoiev aur^v, Sgairerai r olxploiro, 

fofi(0 $*, a |xi^ XP^^> eliTopav, xairji/^iiot 

crvyi* riXog 8s «'ao-»i' ^v adroj Xiyog, 

ore^fiv Tv' ijcrav, xaiirep oux eeofievoig. 

xavraui* opoofisv 'EKXadog vewg trxa^og, 25 

VotvTug re Trevrfixovr ev) O'xoXjxwv wXarof 

(Tveu^ovrag, ex ^api^mv di robg veavlctg 

eXevdepovg, fFpvfiy^ r e^ecrroorug veig'' 

xovToij 8* hcipctg el^ Z^*' o» 8*" eircorl&eoih 

&yxvgav efavtjTTOv, oS 8e xXlfuotxag SO 

9roVroy88 Sovrej tJ fsvij xailsTuv, 

^yoy 8* ?;^av tjj 8*a %8^»v wgvfMf^O'io^ 

ijjXfTj 8e, ^ij^V**^' "^^ ®^* *^^ eKof*«y 

A^04 8* Ix^povf, ** Tin iiXa^ voptfuun^ 55 



IdO Euripidis Phcenissa emendaia. 

170. e3 «•' oj», SfiXw y 6 irXoDroj >t«i ^iXAJ'WX^*'^ xaxw. 10 

JBT. x^ot (Tuv iroXXoij ^6 y iJxJej tt^oj tov ouSev i^ fta%ijv 

170. ao'^flfX^f yag — fJT. ^rd* afitlvwv ij ipaa^v$ o'T^ai^Xon}^. • . 

170. xoiji^vig el* ET. criroy^aTj w-fwoiSaj, aT <rf ca^ow^'iv Jfl»eiv, 

170. al$ (rif Iturep* ovx, airanoo (rx^Trpa xa) fiipvi xj^ovos. 

ET, ovx aTraiTouftgo-S*' «y» y«p tov hfiov olxrifrco Softov. 15 

170. TOO [Ji^ipovs ?j^a)V — ET, to irXeiov, ^^ft* a7aAAa0'0'ot; 8f y^j. 

170. eS isoov /SflOfto) voLrpaiooy' ET. ots <rv iropSYjo-cov ifipu, 

no. xXitT hfjLOV' ET. tI$ cfv xXuoi o-oO Traip/^* iTsaTpaTeu/ttA'OU ; 

170. xot) itoov ToSv AsuxowciAwv Sei|Eika$** ET. a crrvyei$ trv yt. 

{10. h^eXocvvofiai ydg. ET. ov ye xa) xtsvco vpog' UO. i tfeo), 20 

aiixloLg ye a-rig' ET, MvxrivoLig, ft^ ev$eid\ kyxxdXei deovg, 

no, avoa-iog wefijva^* ET. aXX' ov iFocrpiho^y cog aif, ?roXejXio;. 

ilO. 0$ [u dfAOipoy e^eXavveig' ET. xa) yap ijXfiej ex yL eXwv. 

no. 00 varep, xXieis a KOffyjxr ET. xa\ yotp ola ^poist xXvsi. 

no. xa) (TV jx^Tfp* ET. irou Scfuij co* jxijt^oj oyopLaaai xipa ; 25 

170. w voXig' ET. juioXeoy W'^pyos, avaxaXei Aegvrig 3§a)^. 

i70. eljxi* [/.Yj fjJ alvei* ET. ae 8* alvco [jly) erep* yj e^t$i ;^flovrfS;' 

no. e^ifji^ev' isaiipa V ev o(r<roii eWildv — ET. ovx £v Tup^oij. 

170. aXXa frapievov^ ahX^ag. ET. ov^e Ta<r8* o^ei <r6 ye. 

no. & xaa-iyvr^rar ET. rl Tavras avaxaXel^ e^dKTrog cSv ; SO 

770. jX^Tcp, aXka ftoi tri X^V^* 

70 K, x«pTa y ov ifia^^a), rixvov* 

no. ovxsT elf/,) iralg frog ; 70 A', ij rrokh! a6\ia a e^va* eyi, 

no. ode yup eU hy^oig v^pi^n' ET, xa) yap ayivfipH^Ofiar 

no. TTov Ttoda fTTY^triii vgo Trugycov ; ET. f> t/ jx* laropels raie ; 

770. avTira^o^uai xrevcov tre' ET, xapLe toOS* epcog eyei. 35 

luK. CO TaAaiv fyw, t» opaaer , eo rexv ; 

770. xa* ET. awTO o-ijoavsT 

• ' ». 

70K. fa xaiaijia Tapy* 

no, x«] Er. ov Toifjiov^ apyrjo-n ^Ifog, 

iOK, ov Trargog fev^e(ri* *E§ivvvg' 

no. xa) ET. Ipperto iFpo^ag 5ojxo$. 

770. TYjv Is 6pei/u(rav pJ gy«5 y^v xa) $eovg fjLapTvpopi^aif , 

ovx e^oov, a cx^Trrp* omanwv ^Xflov, e^sKavvopLa* 40 

5oOXo5 aj, anfi^a voXXoi xov ta tow ^arpog Xaj3wy. 
xa^ <ru, 001^* ava^ ^Ayv^vv xa) fiekaipa xaipcTS, 
^Xtxe^ d' ol fto), dsaiv ts §eJ/|xtjX* avaxTopa* 
ov yag oK', e* jxoi wpoo'eiiruy aviig eijfl* y/K^a^ TOTe. 
fXiT*'?*^ S* oSttw xaSsoSoutr*, olj vinoiia cuv fleof^, 45 

Toy5* anoxTsivag, xpaT^(reiv T^trSe Oyi^aldg x^^^' 
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. Jnnotationes. - . 

1. Vulgo Sjt £ywv. Grotius leyevv hr' et sic MS« ptnm 
Ricarduni Hebenim. At Elmsl. ad Heracl. 7^2. tff aym. 

S. Vulgo Toi;. At conditioncs mox proferuntur. 

4. Vulgo (Sot* Ijctr (rxijirrpctfv x^arouvrot rvflV ivaxr sJyai yioifii* 
At niniis tautologa sunt o-xiTm-pcov x^rouvrot et avaytr tliwi. 
Opportune igitur MSS. alii a-xy^'xr^, alii a-xiprrpov. hade erui 
-oTc^p' ov. Mox bene sit MSto Harleiano exbibenti variam 
lectioriem ayao-r^vai^ utcunque pravam : inde enim patet afxkr' 
elvcu hue inferri e. v. 90i . fAtjh* imxr elvai. Reposui igitur tM 
AfaxT eivai : etsi r^o-Sf stare poterat ; nisi ratio sana postulasset 
antiibesin inter ea, quae frater uterque esset facturus. Proba 
igitur est lectio "fltrri viv vx^mf fixi xparovvrei, tovS* &¥uxr lav 
X^ovos : ubi rovde est hixuxwf dictum de Eteocle ipso. 

8. Vulgo iik^aXiiv. Lingua postulat i[jL^i\ri. 

9. Aid., hyybs oi irgoa-co fie firiKaf eS; ;^f7pot^ Xeucro-fi^ {/xa; . At 
MS. Paris. 2713, exhibet yp. hyyit; ov vpiaco. Eteocles, dicto 
iyyits, ad fratrem propius accedit. Unde intelligi potest tU 
Xsg«^ jungi debere cum fiefiiixira. De phrasi /S^vai 1; X'P^^ ^^' 
|X£ep^)]v vid. Valck. ad Tbeocrit. Adoniaz. p. SOO. necoon 
fiergler. ad Aristopb. Pac. 315. Restitutis igitur fiefivjxiT kg 
X^potg manifesto legi debet £v V 6pw vice EWopoo, Ubi con- 
temlufli notat iUud ei, 

10. Cum MSS. plerisque exhibet et Paris. ^713. Sfiv^ : 
superscripto tamen A a recentiori manu. Eustathium semel citat 
Porson; addere poterat eundem in 7A.. X p. ilQS. ^tiXovyaip 
i 9rAovTO^. Ad versus finem aliter quam vulgo distinxi. Jungi 
debet xaxov cum £i cr' opw, 

1 ] . Vulgo n<oAAo7(r(v. Aid. ttoAXoT^. Ipse dedi iroXXoT^ c6 
Y : ubi o-u vff coutemtuni indicant. 

\2, 13. Hie qiioque de novo verba disposui, quo melius per- 
spiceretur certaniinis vis. Mutavi igitur licrr in i^* et irtK049»f 
in frifroi6a$, 

14. Vulgo xa) (Ts isvTegov y aicanw. At falsum hoc. Nou 
ante regnum petierat Pol^nices. Reposui igitur tevng' oytu 
Paulo ante mutavi xa) ^s in 63$ «-6. Jta enim perspicitur tandem 
sententiarum, qui nullus est in vulgatis, nexus. 

19. Vulgo ol a-Tvyoutrl (re. At scir-e non potuit EUeocles, utrun 
invisus^ necne, Diis esset Polynices. Potuit quidem fratri 
vitio vertere odium ejuseirga Deos ipsos patrios^ quorum templa 
A eo forent^ Thebis expugnatis, diruenda. Reposui igitur 
i Trvyel$ <r6 ys. . De o* et a permutatis, vid. Porson. Med. 44, 
De a producto ante <rr,cf. Med. 1293. s<rT«Tg criyit^^, 
. 90. Aid. h^iXotuvofieiu ava xotrp/do^* xa\ yoip ^\6i^ e^sXoaVf ei&ixtf 
Y^ cy, £ 6to!: at uTto omnes fere MSS. omittunt: mox pLurimi 
^iihavyij^iO-da : verum MS« Hunter, cum tribus aliis apud Pox« 
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JBT. xoTot (Tuv iroAXo7j ^6 y ^XJej ^^oj tov oufiev i^ fJt^x*i^' 

no, aO'^ctXrjg yag — ET, ^rd' afitlvoovrj ipoiavs a-rgarriXMrrjf. -. 

HO, xojUrTTOf fl' £r. (Tiroy^aTj iriiroiiag, al as a(ti}^ov<riv deneiv, 

DO. al$ (Te, leurep* oux, avanw (rxYjVTpa xa) fiipi^ ^iovog. 

ET, ovx anmroiiutirtf' lyw yap to¥ hfi^ov olxviaoo Softov. 15 

no, ToO [i^lpovs i^oov'-^ET, to irXeTov, ^fipj airaX^iitro'ov hi y^j. 

no, eS fisoov /SflOjxo) 'rrotrpaiwv' ET, oSf o-u iropSYja-cov iripn, 

no. xXver gjxou* ET. t/j cfv xXuoi (Tou irajpl^ e7rearpaTeiJfji.iv9u ; 

no. xd(} flfoov Toiy XsuxowaAwy Seif4a$** ET. a trrvyiig av yi, 

no. i^eXocuvofiai ydg. ET, ov y« xa) xtsvoo w-^oj* /70. i6eo),20 

a&ixloLg ye o-i}^* £7. Moxfivxtg, ft^ lvtfa$*, &VAxd\n 6eo6i. 

no. ayd<no$ 'jfifr^vas* ET, a\k* ou T«Tp/8oj, cuj cu, ?roXejctio;. 

ilO. J jx' aii^Oipoy i^eKavveig' ET. xol) yap ^Xflej Ix ft' IXoov. 

i70. cS naTep, xAuf»j a w-ao-p^W ET. xai ycip ola S^aj, xAus/. 

no. xa) (TV jx^Tfp' ET. TTOU fiffui^ <ro) pi^rirpog dvofxaa-ai xapa ; 25 

no. £& iroXij* ET. y.oXwv U "Apyog, avaxahu Aegvris vhcog, 

no. elfjLt* fJi^r} fJL alver ET. (ye 8' alvoo jx^ erep* tj eJiJi X^^^^'^' 

no, i^ipLey' isaiipa 8* Iv oaaoig elcihoQV — ET. ovk av li^P^g. 

no, aKKa Trapievoug adeX^ag. ET. ovle taaV o\|/e» cry ye. 

170. S> xa(Tiyvr^rai' ET, ri raurag avaxaXelg fp^fljoro^ euy ; SO 

no, fJi^virep, aXKa [lOi (yv X«V^* 

10 K, yapta y ou mLayviy rexyov, 

170. 0UX6T sljxl isaxg frog ; JO A', fj iroXX* aixia <r* c^utr' lyco. 

770. o^8e yao eig hf^oig u/Sp/^-** £7". xa) yap aytvfipH^Ofiou' 

no, 9roO Ttoha (rr^crei; 9rgo Trugycoy; ET. eg ri jx* iaropeig r^Se; 

170. avTiTo^ofji^at xrevoov tre' ET, xajxj toSS* epojf r/«, 35 

10 K. CO TaAa»y eyw, Ti bpa<jeT , a) tbxv ; 

170. xal ET. awTO crijaaysT 

♦ ' ». 
co^ Ta;^ • 

lOK, ia xaiaijia ripy' 

no, xa) ET. oi tow/xov^ apyria-u ^Ifog, 

10 K, ov "jrargog fi6(e(r$* 'Eg^vvvg' 

no. xa) ET. i^psToo irpovag hofJi.og, 

no. T^v Is 6p6i/a(rav pJ eyco yriv xa) ieoi/g fjiaprvpopi^ai, 

oux ep^coy, a (Tx^Trrp* awa»r«y YjXioVj e^sXavvopiMA 40 

hovKog wg, arif/La iroKkoi xou ra tow narpog Xo^ooy. 

xa) <ru, 001^* ayaf 'y4yu»eO xai fiekaipa xaipere, 

^Xtxe^ d' ol fw), dswy Te 8eJ/|X))X* ovaxropa* 

ou y^^ OiS', e)^ ftoi ^r^oo'etTrsIv aviig eitrfi' y/K^a^ vore. 

^hTt^eg 8' oSttw xatfeoSouo"*, alj triitotia cuy fleof^, 45 

TovS* anoxTslvag, xpaT)j<r«iy T^trSe OYifialdg ^^ovog' 
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. Jjmotationes. - 

I. Vulgo M-T iywv. Grotius leyevv trr' et sic MS« pen#t 
Ricarduni Heberiim. At Elmsl. ad Heracl. 722. tV iefm. 

S. Vulgo roT;. At conditioncs mox proferuntur. 

4. Vulgo wot' fjxr CKrjirrpoov xgarovvra t^cS* avaxr ehoii ^^ii» 
At niniis tautologa sunt (rxi^^rpcoy x^roOvrot et avaxr f]y«i. 
Opportune igitur MSS. alii (rx^frr^a/ alii cx^pov. Inde erui 
^x^xrp' ov. Mox bene sit MSto Harleiano exhibenti variam 
lectiooem ayao-r^vflei^ utcunque pravam: inde enim patet avxkr' 
tilvM hue iqferri e. v. 90i . [Arfi* xvaxr elvoti. Reposui igitur tM 
uvuKT ehon : etsi r^0-$s stare poterat ; nisi ratio sana postulasset 
antithesin inter ea, quae frater uterque esset facturus. Proba 
igitur est lectio "Ho'Ti viv a-xriinp* o6 xpuTOvvra, tovS* ivaxr lap 
^SovoV*. ubi TovSe est Seixrixw^ dictum de £teocle ipso. 

8. Vulgo ifi^fiaXm. Lingua postulat ifx^iXrj, 

9* Aid., eyyvg oi Tr^otrco /Se/Sijxa^* elg ^tlpoi$ Xeuo'O'fi^ e/ta^. At 
MS. Paris. £713. exhibet yp, eyyv; o6 frpoaoo, Eteocles, dicto 
iyyvg, ad fratrem propius accedit. Unde intelligi potest tU 
^€ga^ jungi debere cum jSe/Sijxora. De phrasi /Sijvatf e$ x'P^^ ^^' 
f^ax'^v vid. Valck. ad Theocrit. Adoniaz. p. 800. uecnon 
£ergler. ad Aristoph. Pac. 315. Restitutis igitur /3«^i]xor if 
X^P^i manifesto legi debet £u o** opw vice EWopoo, Ubi con- 
tenUuHi notat iiiud su. 

10. Cum MSS. plerisque exhibet et Paris. £713. Sfiv^v : 
superscripto tamen A a receniiori manu. Eustathium semel citat 
Porson; addere poterat eundem in 7x. S. p. 1195. hiXov yai^ 
6 TTKovTog, Ad versiis finem aliter quam vulgo distinxi. Jungi 
debet xuxov cum Ei c' opoo, 

II, Yulgo »oXXo7<r»v. Aid. woXXoTj, Ipse dedi woXXoTj ci 
y : ubi (Tu ye contemtuni indicant. 

\% 13. Hie quoque de novo verba disposui, quo melius per- 
spiceretur certaniinis vis. Mutavi igitur hj in ^* et irfiroi^w^ 
in veTTOiioL^, 

14, Vulgo xa) (Ts hCregov y airotnM, At falsum hoc. NoM 
ante regnum petierat Pol^nices. Reposui igitur hvn^* oviu 
Paulo ante mutavi xa) <rs in 6S$ «-6. Jta enim perspicitur tandem 
sententiarum, qui nullus est in vulgatis, nexus. 

19. Vulgo ol a-Tvyoua-l <rs. At scir« non potuit EUeodes, utrun 
invisusy necne, Diis esset Polynices. Potuit quidem fratri 
vitio vertere odium ejuseirga Deos ipsos patrios^ quorum lempla 
ab eo forent^ Thebis expugnatis^ diruenda. Reposui igitur 
a (TTvyels ctJ ye, . De o* et a permutatis, vid. Porson. Med. 44« 
De a productoante<rr,cf. Med. 1293. ia-rare cxiyif^S' 
. £0. Aid. f^t^otvvofieia aifo %arfl^^' xa\ yoip "^kieg k^sKmv, otitxlf 
yi a^, w 6eoi: at utto omnes fere MSS. omittunt: mox pLurimi 
ij^ihMtjyoj/^i^iu : verum MS« Hunter, cum tribus aliis apud Fq£« 
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80I11IIII e^iXoujy^iieti: deio cum Aid. MS. Paris. 2713. a&xiVyi o*^, 
i Am : at alii MSS. omittunt vel yt vel aj vel cS. Unas Harlei- 
anu» 6300» oSix/a o*^ y* , i dtoL His omnibus inter se collating 
erui uhxlotg yi (r^;, eS ito/. Quod ad syntaxin opportune Gregor. 
de Dial. Aitic. § 70. 'ilmxoy xa) ro Xfytiv ^' roD ipoa-wg* kni 
TtA *^ 5 Tw J^ao'ou^" Xflt) ^' T^ J ivatitl»s'* avr) tow '* oo t^ j aveuMotip" 
jm) fl-flij' 'ApKTTOfiimi '* flS Zvj—rris \i7norviros row $pevwv." Ibi 
Koen bene vindicat rov t^covg Philostrato, quern alibi citat Gre» 
^rius^ poteratque vindicare r^^avaiSsia^ Gregorio 6/ta>yt/fu»^ quein 
sexies ad minimum citat Lexici scriptor. Theologi verba iu T. 
1 1, p. ^49. D. rpd^v ov roXfjLos ; rrisavouSeicis S<n^, refero accepta 
Valckenaero ad rhcen. 1378. qui tamen non intellexit ea esse 
emendanda inrii; aveu^^ys trvig, propter ilia ICuripidea in Ipli. A. 
327. ttS deoi^ctig uvaia^vvror^ fpevo^l qute ad amussim quadrantcumcS 
iaolf a^ixfa^ys crig : ita enim voces erutae transponi propter metrum 
dfebent ; transponi quoque debent voces xa) yoip iJxSe; e^ekaov, pro« 
pter linguam : iis etenim dictis subdere non potuit Polynices, i 
tkit, oSixioLs ye trvis; quae verba melius conveniunt cumdicto fortiori 
2yys xa) xrevoo vpo's: ita enim legi debet ilia versus particula, qu» 
vuigo claudit v. 23. ubi MSS. alii xa) xravoo ye Tcpig : alii xai 
Tuce-m (re leqig : alii xa» xaraxrsvfi wpos > ^lii xa< xflcraxrsyco ye vpi^ 
Citat quidem Porsou. x»xita»6^co ye ic^os in Prom. 73. et xa) vpiq 
y extrvyelg in Heracl. 642. Sed et ye abest in Phoen. 891 . vofrmv re 
%iA wqogijTiiMi<r[ji,ivog. Restituta tandem versus particula xa) xrem 
mgo^ in sedem suam, deletisque glossematibus oltfo frarplBo$, illico 
•e produnt supplementa yap Sv ye : ubi yap est manifesto neces- 
sarium ; ita enim ratio datur et precum, xXuer' l/&oif^ et odii, a <rruy». 
Postremo^ transpositis vocibus xai yoLp tiX^eg e^e\m, liquido patet 
deesse pronomen, quod respondeat pronomini in verbis Sg /t' o/xoi- 
pov e^e\a6yei$. Dedi igitur ex [/,' sA,»v. Tulis formulae exemplum 
MatUiiae Gr. Gnec. § 594.2. citat Herod. 1 1 1. 36. uto /tsv (reowriv 
ihKtrpif, Ipse addo £urip. Suppl. 829. xaT« /ts ts^v yag cAm. 
QSd. C. l689. xara jUrS ^mog Allag eXoi. Acharn. 272. xaxi ^e 
Xfi^opi^sv, Vesp. 781. ova roi f^e neideig, et ex emendatione. Nub. 
9i3. $ia roi a*' oudfi; ^onav eQehsi, 

X. 22. Vulgo 'frefoxag. Atqui minime fuit e natural verum e 
rebus gestis, itvoa-iog Eteocles. Qua ratione ve^n^va et ire^ux^ 
permutentur, vid. Porson. ad Od. B. 206. 

%5, Vulgo ov AsfAir^y (toi [Avirpog ivofial^eiv xapa. At inter TrtH 
cbaicos anapsfstus admitti nequit. Id primus ipse monui, facile^ 
quicquid in hac parte mihi objectum sit ab Elmsleio in Edin- 
burgh Rev. No xxxvii. p. 91. dejecturus. Hie ovofAorcu 
dtcitur eadem var. lect. qua MSS. alii mopi,alleVf alii mi^Mtr^e* 
m Pho^n. 27. exhibent, Paulo ante ttov dedi vice aS. Vid. 
Poraoa, Orest. 792. 
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nemo inteliigere potuit. Mea sunti neque alia poesunt eaae, 
£ttripidea. Manifesto vox eadem in tali dialogo repeti deb«l; 
neqiie repeti potest irivet. 

«8. MS. Paris. 2713. ^fijxi- irarioa li fMn ^ Mv. Alii yd 
ftoi 8^ flo-iSeiv. At minime decuit Folynicem ita precee effui^ 
dere. Reposui igitur "E^ifAsir xetripu V h So'vois iWitdv — D« 
formula h Saaot^ lielv siniilibusque vide Monk, ad Hipp<J. 1£6(X 
Kmh Siijiao'iv. Hie i^ifuv Musgravio debetur. 

99- Vulgo o4f» 70Tff. Sed ^ori deest in MS. Hunter. Ipee 
dedi fr6 ye: quas voces contemtum indicant. Similiter ^6 yt 
versum ^schyli claudunt apud Plutarch, ii. p. 86. F. «t 
Eustath. 7a. r. p. 4 1 5 = 3 1 4. Tfiyos, yivetov iga %wtii<rn$ <rv yv. 

31. Ita Blomfieldius. Vulgo ;^«^^ yow. At Eumath.de 
Ismen. vii. p. 270. citatus a Valck. exhibet ^TviMvla, x«e{^f$. 
*Eym ii, oXX' ou ;^0cpra ira(rp^oo. Nihil hie habet yoSv. 

32. Filio sciscitanti; Ouxer* ei/x) vai; o-i; nihil aliud respondeae 
poterat mater, quam i( Waa* &ix[a tr i^txr* iyi. Ineptum eeset tU 
%ix}! iiixta iri^vx* lyco, quod vulgo legitur. 

34. Vulgo vore <rr^<r€i. Ipse dedi niia. Cf. omnino Helen. 
986. *H¥ 8* U ftfiv oXxi^v jxi^ ^roS* &vTti^ ^roSt : ubi Aid. tot'. 
Quem locum adde iis, quae congessi ad Tro. 391* Similiter 
emendavit Bruuckius Vesp. 1 162. "Evtes iciS : ubi omnes libri 
iror% quod ad rem. Cf. Tyrteei verba KA voiet vote vdSl 0fW» 
et JSuripidea in Heracl. 836. to^^ htaKKotixieis "f^oiL Mox vulgo 
tis rt ft*. At perite admodum Valck. ig rt ft', allegatis Tracli. 
407. Sv y hg tI Sij fw TOUT* igeornirotg Jp^w^; ct Iph. T. 404. 
1$ t/ tij tro) rauT* h ifiov^ fi^aieiv ; 

37, 38. Vulgo /3'. a. At voces w$ rkya de (n^fMCffi divieili 
nequeunt. Cf. Androm. 264. to 8* ^yov axnh 9ii}umi r&)(m. 
Versus igitur transposui ; transpositosque emendavi 'Hg t«;(** 
odxfflT aliidnipov ro^ftov a^)j(rsf ^i^og^ legendo 'Hg r^'* ioL niimifut 
tifr/^ ou ro^jx2y apyi^u ^Ifog : emendatosque personis de novo 
Astribui. Etenim faaec omnia histrionis ad gestus sunt corapa- 
rata. Nempe dictis ayrira^ojUrai xnvoov 0*0 et x&fii rovS* tfwg S^tj 
frater uterque gladii scapulum corripit : quo gestu matn perter* 
ritae sciscitantique r/ ipajer m rixvoi, respondent uterque sirnul 
filiuSy eturi (nifji^avii dg riy^ : interque dicta giadium ipaum ali- 
quantisper protrahunt: ad quem gestum refer omnino verba In 
HcUmpLa rapyu gestumque matris, inter fratres se projicientii et 
utrumque manu reprimentis ; cujus tamen menus uterque rejick^* 
dictis ou rwfih a^trei ^/f 0^ : mater vero ita repulsam »gre fems, 
ad sedes patrias.digito intendit, et jamjam e ecelia dbitttra^ eloqiii* 
tor voce iristt illud irarffig (A ft4?tH^*£Mnn^: aimiliter filiiii iiltr<« 
quegladiojam omnistricto ad patris Mes intendunt, dictis *JB^^ii 
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v^as iofiog. ' Hactenus de rebus histrionicis, ad verba ipsa redea^ 
Opportune MS. Hunter, omittit o6xii' : quod plane ineptuoi 
eaaety junctum cum alfiarvigoy : non enim ^ifos fuit adhuc aifiJif 
Tv^pof : nequc melius idem intelligi poterit, modo conjungatur ^ 
cum agyYj(rei : etenim diu to ^i^og a^ii inter liaec verba^ et fecta 
ilia, quae nuncius de morte fratrum mox commemorat. Istud 
«dxffd* in hoc loco turbis originem dedit^ dum nescio quia male 
Aedulus adscrjpsit Phoen. 765. *A\\* elis.\ onoos av /x)jxrr' apy»- 
fisv xcfot: ita enim ipse Euripides scripsit, non^ ut vulgo, 
jLtj xenwgywfiev. Igitur in hoc loco dedi ea, unde facilior 
iotelligi posset lusus in tpya et aepy^si. Quod ad verbum 
inonosyllabon ioi, sappe depravatum^ verbis non opus est. tjnum 
illud moneo, quod in CEd. c. 119^. diu ad Tro. 323. emendavi. 
*AK}C auTOV BOL (TV* %«T6^o«j yovoi xaxai, 

39' Vulgo jcte yaiav. At ratio sana postulat /x' gym yijv. 
Etenim hsec solus eloquitur Polynices, qui modo verba una cum 
fratre edixerat. Ideoque abesse nequit iyoo, ne quis suspicetur 
haec quoque verba ad fratres ntrosque pertinere. MS. Paris. 
27 13, ad yotluv exhibet yp. vocrpav, 

40, 41. Vice hajus disticbi vulgatur tristichon, 

wg irhiLog olxrpoi vacr^oov e^s^auvo/tai x^^^^^ 
^ovKos ois, aXX' ou^i tuvtou votrpog O\tlico^ y«y»f • 
oup^ fxcoy yup ijASov iwm $* l^eXavvojxaf x^^^^V* 
At MS. Uarl. 6300. disticbon ultimum prorsus omittit, et ver- 
•urn, qui vulgo exstat inter JoOXo; — et Ou;^ ixm, nempe xav ri 
roi %6Xig yivfiTM fji,rj jctc t^vU 8* amw, margini adscriptum habet. 
Unde firmatur sententia Valckenaeri rejicientis 06^ ^xcov x. r. X. 
At manifesto e gl. est OI^Ittov, Manifesto quoque bunc locum 
corrupit alter ille versus ad fabulae finem, Nvv $* arifio; olxrpog 
iffXixuvoftai ;^$ovoV. Collatis igitur Phoen. 6 10. airanco a-xrprrpatt 
eV 80. frotrocS' airairoiv <rx^«Tpa, erui (rx^^rp* onranrnv ex olxrpet 
%ixr/tay. Mox'de iyjn)f et k%m permutatis dixi ad Tro. Append. 
p. 188. Dein minime de nihilo est uTifiu, quod exhibent Aid. et 
MS Heberianus. Mox raurof) ^arpo^ est ineptum : non enim 
Polynices hie Eteoclem loquitur, Denique OlSiVou /xoXsoy exhi- 
bet MS. Paris. 2713. superscripto tamen, yryds glossee : fioXuv 
quoque MS. Florent. teste Vossio. fnde erui potest jSoXwy et e 
poXmv continuo fit Xafioiv. Ita Xot/Scov arifMc iroXXi possunt 
opponi verbis cxrffrrpa uvouroov, 

/43. Vulgo otyiXfMirei, Valck. intelligit altaria * quod fieri 
nequit, Reposui kvixropa. Eadem var. lect. in Tro. 15. 

47* Manifesto in suum locum reponitur versus, qui vulgo 
Ugitur. inter 40 et 41. Nempe vpcem ingratam popularibus 
Kporrijtf'My f^odammodo mlnuit dictum illud el ri o'o}| t^Xi;^ yiviffdk. 

G.B. 
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De rttaJOANNISJACOBIREISKIl Medicintt 
DoctoriSf Arabics Linguce Professoris in Academia 
Lipsiensi^ Schoke Nicolaitance Lipsiemis Rectoris^ 
scripsit Sam. Frid. Nath. Moitus, Gr. et Lat. 
Linguce Professor Lips. 

V OLuiSTiy Vir doctissimey ut narratio de vita Reiskii, cui summa 
Tecum amicitia intercessit,editioni Dionysii Halicarhassensis, quaxh 
aliquot abhinc annis Reiskius instituerat, Tuoque nomini consecras 
verat, adjungeretur, atque adeo flagitasti, ut a me potissimnm serf- 
beretur, quem nosses pr« ceteris hoc debere Reiskio, et libenter se 
hoc debito exsoluturum sperares. Faciendum igitur putaviy ut vo- 
luntati Tuae obedirem, qua ad integritatem amoris Tui erga Rds- 
kium humanissima, ad meum animi sensum exoptata, et ad aUo- 
rum de me opinionem perquam honorifica est. Qupd enim sponte 
nunquam sustinuissem, cum Joannem Georgium £ccium» Profef- 
sorem Lipsiensem doctissimum et elegantissimum, ante plures an- 
nos de vita Reiskii Tui accurate scripsisse scirem» quae quidem 
narratio vitis philologorum, ab Illustri Harlesio editis, inserta est, id, 
cum Tua auctoritas intercessisset, excusatius a me fieri posse arbi- 
tratus sum. Una in re non licuit Tibi obsequi. Nam etiamsi per- 
quam decorum erat, in extrema parte operis Dionysianiy quod sum- 
ma Reiskii erga Te voluntas Tibi sacraverat, exstare narratipnem 
de vita illius^ Tuo suasu et hortatu consignatam : verissimas enim 
ei gratias egisti, quoniam potissimum in libro, Tibi tradito, memo^ 
riam ejus recolendam esse censuisti : nimia tamen operis imprimen- 
di tarditasyqua ne exspectatiotuafatigaretur verendum erat, efRecit, 
ut hsec narratio separatim prodiret. Quod si parum expressa fuerit 
amici Tui imago, humanissime rogo, ne Te mandatorum Tuorum 
poeniteat. Benevolentiam erga me Tuam, cujus t^^beo illustria 
documenta, ita mihi conservabis, ut Reiskii mex^m^Ttibi sancta 
est. Scrips! Lipsix. Mense Octobri. cIcIocclxxvi. . \j' 



Omkis fere Reiskianae vitae summa fuit» non cedere malis, s#d 
audentiorem contra ire. Quantacumque intelligi potest paupertatis 
fisditas, earn omnem Reiskius expertus ^st. Quidquid craciatoi 
habet ille morbus, sedentariae vitae proprius, id diu hoctuque animum 
et corpus ejus laceravit, cum post vicesimum fere aetatis annum 
scpenumero omnis cogitandi acies hebetaretur, et post diurnas 
jactationes aut insomnes essent noctesy aut tumultuosis somnits 
anxiae : unde malum ad eam saevitiem processit, ut interdum se 
plane destitutum existimaret, ut nullum senectntts diem doloti)( 
sensu vacuum agere^ ut summa tristitia ^um ad literal amicos. 
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nunera, res domestical comitaretur, ut anxietas et met us adstanti* 
bus lacrimas extorquerent. Adde his jacturam parenttimy incepu 
cities irritay multa multorum odia, aliosque per omnem Titam 
gray issimos casus. Potericne major hac calamttas fingi, aut litera* 
mm studio tristius impedimentum objici ? Etiamsi vero tanca sunt 
hxe mala, ut singula singulorum vitam satis reddere possint seruin- 
nosam : tamen Keiskius, his omnibus unus obrutus» multarum lite- 
rarum scientiam perfecit, multos libros scripsit, multis hominibus 
inserviity muneribus cum fide functus est, et, copiolis suis omnibus 
in librorum editiones impensis, novo plane modo erga viros doctos 
Kt>cralis fuit. Hujus ergo viri vitam propius nosse, et ipsius et li< 
leiarum causa fas est. Quamquam enim doctrina ejus, in libris 
ejqpressa, omnibus ad cognoscendum proposita, et ad ixiimortalita- 
tem famx satis commenoata est : non nulla tamen, quae ut e scrip- 
tis intelligi nequeunty ita haud paulo plus admirabilitatis habent, 
Tidentur narrando promenda^ uty quidquid fuerit in eo, quam lu- 
Gut^ntissime adpareat. 

(lifexiensis fuit, in oppidulo Zoerbigensi anno hujus seculi sexto 
atque decimo, die quinto et vicesimo Decembris natus, e Joanne 
3s4tasoro^ coriario, et Joanna Christina Klossia : a quibus filiui 
d^exuMs, usus aliquamdiu privata Meisneri disciplina, in orphanptro- 
]^mn Halense deductus est» ubi quinquennium exegit, interque 
^|os pr«ceptorem nactus est Sigismundum Jacobum Baum^arte- 
nhptm, nuper theologum Halensem longe celeberrimum et eruditis- 
simup, cuius x^emoria tam grata fuit Reiskio, ut, si quid molesti 
)l^b^i$set Ultid tirocinii tempus, id/Onme suavitate nominis Baum- 

Erteniani compensaretun Ssepius vero dolebat, se non ab omnir 
s ^llius schol^ prasceptpribus eo ductum esse^ quo debebat, hoc 
ptX, ad e^ artes, quibus reliquarum disciplinarum commentatiq 
coK^^lietur: cum pierumque in recentiorum quorumdam epistor 
lif latinis detineretur, rairo veterem latinitatis genuina^ scriptorei^ 
fognpsc^et ; aut, si quem attigisset, non tam bona eju^ quaii^ 
verba extemamque speciem intueri et admirari juberetur. Nee 
iiierat ea philosophiae et matheseos scientia imbatus, quam iliiun 
fBtatis iotelligentia commode capit, carebatque multis, quae euxp 
academiae maturum redderent. Igitur anno tertio ac tricesimo 
Xiipsiam profectus, cum certam literarum viam neque ingressus esset 
antea, neque ingredi sciret, ab alio ad aliud delatus, tandem in libris 
magistrorum Judaicorum etliteris arabicis haesit, incurius de reltquo, 
quare eas et quo modo disceret : satis erat, eo sequi, quo nescio 

£is impetus animi fiuetdantem abstulisset : quamquam senex coa* 
sus est, adolescentiam suam in hac quidem re stimulis gloriae ac 
fkmae potissimum coxlcitatam esse. Unde etiam curtain supellec- 
tilem arabicis et rabbinicis libris coemendis impendit, nee uUum 
altud vitas sustentande praesidium aut oblatum accepit, aut spontti 
qnaesiyit, modo sitim istam expleret, ac totus in adamads literis 
etset^ Nee reprehendimus hunc ardorem, sine quo nihil egre^uBi 
tzsistere potest; miramur tames, multos ta aliquo genere«icdhBi> 
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tes Tirot ab initio iere fine duce, tine ordine^tihe consilioet delects 
▼ertatos esse, et temporis viriumque magnam jactnram fecisse, do* 
nee redirent ad se, cognita digererent, et studium ordine prqdrati^* 
que moderarentnr : qui si statim perito monitore usi essent, inerer 
dibiles videntur facturi fuisse progressos, seque ipsos saperatnrib 
Sed quern semel aceirimum honons et elorix studium agitare c<b- 
pity eiy praesertim juveni, vel summa festinatio tardior vicfetur. 

Inter haec accepit a Wolfio, theologo Hamburgensi meritissiino, 
librom arabicum Haririiy manu scriptum, quern cupidissime cogni- 
tum anno septimo et tricesimo Lipsias edidit. Qua re studium iUud 
tantopere confirmatum est, uty cum maraam arabicorum libronun 
multitudinem passim in bibliothecisy Leidensi nominatim, latere in* 
audiissety occasionem iis utendi quovis modo quserend^uofiesse existt* 
maret. Decrevit ergo, quamquam nemini apudezteros notus, et cufli 
maxime multo gravioribus, quam antea, rei familiaris difficultati* 
bus impeditus, Lieidam petere, ut» pneter codices arabicos, etiam 
▼iros doctissimos, qui Bataviam orientalium literarum excellent^ 
disciplina illustrabanty cognosceret. Tanta vis cupiditatis fuit, in 
eo prsssertim ingenio^ quod rem inchoatam deponere nesciebat* 
Ipse haec dese fassus est in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi studii 
literarum arabicarnm, quae versioni germanicse dissertationum aca* 
demise Parisinsc adjecta sunt.' 

Ingressus est iter anno duodequadragesimo, in quo Raphelium 
Tidit, et Wolfium, de quo diximus, qui et omnino animum juvenit 
confirmavit, et laetiorem incepti spem ei obtulit. DonriUio eniaa, 
apud quem amicitia plurimum valebat, ita tradidit Reiskium, ut 
commendationis fructus mox enasceretur : quamquam in ipso Reis* 
kii ardore, quem omni modo testatum .fiiciebat» baud exiguum Aiit 
ad conciliandam Dorvillii voluntatem momentum. Promisit nempo 
Dorvilliussexcenoram florenorum stipendium, si Reiskius ipsi in con-> 
ferendis ac describendis codicibus operam amicam addicere vellet. 
Quam quidem conditionem noster renuit, non quo fueeret hujus*. 
modi negotia, aut lucrum tale sibi necessarium esse dubitaret ; seel 
quoniam incredibilis arabicorum codicum amor urgebat, ut Leids 
mallet arabica pauper discere^ quam alibi, securus egestatis^ in aliiy 
literis tempus et operam coUocare. Leidse igitur, victis tandem 
obscuritatis difficultatibus, Scbultensio patri innotuit, per eumqua 
▼eniam codicibus bibliothecas publics arabicis utendi impetraYitf 
in quibus legendis ac describendis quinquennium fere versatus tSL 
Edito inter haeq carmine arabico (Tharaphae Moallakah), multo ect- 
am magis se in gratiam Scbultensii insinuavit, ab eoque jussus est 
catalogum codicum arabicorum Leidensis bibliothecse conficere* 
Phsmebat vero Reiskium gravissima paupertatis moles. Nam. 



' Tom. XL p. 148-900. Opus ipsum sic inscriptum est: Bittorim 
demi^ humaniorum Uteratttm Pariima s quod Gottscbedia, doctissima nuper 
fcminay e francogallieo sennone in vernaculum transtultt. 
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labor catalog! conficiendi non fuerat maenopere fructuosnsi •! 
cetieray qoibus adlevare onus egestatis solc^at^ pardm operosiora, 
qaam pro magni lucri ezspectationey fuerunty partim non omnmo 
prospere cessemnt. Cum enim errores typographoniin correctoris 
nomine notaret, nominatim in Petronio Burmanniano, et glossarii 
Hesychiani tomo priore : coeperat subinde in textu Petronii quaedam 
sponte mutarey justoque longius emendandi studio progressus, et 
gravem sibi contraxerat reprehensionem, et alios ad mandandom 
sibi tale muntis cunctantiores reddiderat. Una occupado Iztior 
fbity cum graecarum literarum studiosos, in his Schultensium filiuna^ 
priyatim erudivit. In onmibus tamen his vicissitudinibus Dorvil** 
liana amicitia non modo integra mansit, sed arctius adeo copulata 
est» perpetuaque studiorum societate ad suavissimam fiamiliaritatem 
progressa. Scilicet Reiskius, in villam Dorvillianam Leida voca- 
tus, saepius mensem unum et alterum cum amico vizit, codices in 
ejus usum contulit, Charitonis codicem Florendnum descripsit, ip- 
sumque opusy quamquam paulo breviore temporis spatioy latinum 
fecity et alia, a Dorvillio sibi demandata, curavit, atque interdum 
baud parvam ejus liberalitatem ezpertus est. Hujus amicitiac insigne 
monumentum exstat in prasfatione Antholo?iae graecac,' a ReisKio 
editac : nemo enim videtur majore erga aliquem venerauone uti 
posse, quam illoin loco erga Dorvillium Reiskiiis: adeo seei postpo- 
ait, adeo observanter veniam rog^t, quod edenda Anthologia succe- 
dere in locum praestantissimi Dorvillii sustinuerit. Sed cum ab uno 
amico omnia vitaefortunarumquepraesidianeque petipossent^neque 
exspectariy et Reiskius tamen, omnibus copiis destitutus, multis 
indigeret, praesertim qui ceteris, quondam amicis, nunc utcretur 
paulo alienioribus, munusque Conrectoris Campensis oblatum sibi 
declinasset : et monitus est ab amicis, et ipse decrevit, in patriam 
reverti. Ante vero, quam Batavos reliquit, Leidas anno sexto et 
quadragesimo Doctor medicinae creatus est. Nam Schultensius, 
postquam integro biennio Reiskium cognorat, ei suadere coepit, ut 
medicinas operam daret : id quod ita praestitit, ut anatomias studio 
inprimis occuparetur, ceteras disciplinae medicae partes cognosceret 
quidem, sed non pari cum cura et ardore. Atque ut ei contigeraty 
celeberrimos medicos, quorum fama tunc omnes exteros adliciebaty 
lequi, ita Doctoris honores ab his et sponte et grads oblatos acce- 
pit, agente podssimum Schultensio patre. Per quam occasionem 
observatiohes, e medicis arabicis petitas, edidit, quae paucis abhinc 
nensibus, curante Grunero, Professore Jenensi doctissimo, et vete* 
mm medicorum interprete intelligentissimo, recusae sunt. Sed 
posthaec, sive voluntate, sive vitae genere, ad philologiam reversus^ 
per omnem vitam in hac unice elaboravit. 

Dicendum videtur, priusquam reliqua persequamur, quos fruc* 
tusaut ipsi Reiskio, aut Uteris tulerit ilia linguae arabicae scientia^ 

^Pag. xxitii. 
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tredecim annomin continuo studio puta» codicibus omnis generit 
telati nutrita, auctoritate et exemplo summorum virorum guber- 
nata, et omnis vitas tenore exculta. Ac cetera quidem pr«inia» 
quae ipse tulit, faere pauca, nee uUum illustre, praeter munus Pro- 
liessons linguae arabicas in academia Lipsiensi : sed ipse tanto plus 
aliis profuity honestissimamque recte factorum mercedem meruit* 
Si enim non spemendum est, ab omnibus in aliquo genere excellen- 
tern haberiy non quia fama sic ferat, sed intelligentissimi viri ita 
esse et sibi et aliis persuadeant : quis tandem neget, Reiskium hac 
existimatione felicem fuisse, quem plerique in arabicis consulerent 
et audirenty cujus cognoscendi causa exteri Lipsiam ventitarent» cu- 
jus essent per omnem Germaniam discipuli multi, qui, quas a cete* 
ris essent desperata, explicaret commode, qui, quod indolem lingue 
e divitiis codicum, ^ammaticonim, ac scriptorum omnis generis 
hausisset, non e lexicis paucisque librorum non nuUorum fragmen« 
tisy pras ceteris audiendus videretur, qui plures codices arabicos sua 
manu descripsisset, quam aliis legere contigisset, qui ornatam quo- 
que Arabum scripturam, quam quidem calligraphiam apud illos 
in parte doctrinae et lectu difficillimam esse constat, expedite le- 
gere atque extricare posset. Cum enim Nieburius, Danus, ex ara* 
bico itinere redux, Reiskium salutasset, tanta viri admiratione cap- 
tus est, ut in descriptione Arabiae'), quae anno hujus seculi secundo 
et quadragesimo HafhTae prodiit, profiteretur, neminem se vidisse, 
cujus in hoc genere scientia Reiskianam aequaret, cum ea adeo» 
quae in Arabia nemo sibi detegere potuisset, Lipsiae patefecisset 
Reiskius. Vidimus ipsi Reiskium, periculi faciendi causa iUat 
Nieburianas tabulas ex tempore explicantem, non celeriter modo» 
sed et docte, cum vel de lingua, vel de formis literarum et com- 
pendiis, vel de ritibus Arabiae, de antiquitate et historia uberiut 
dissereret, quam in magna diligentia commentarii, labore multo 
consignatiy expectari potuisset. Tantum erat orationis flumeny 
tanta rerum copia. . £t in hac scientia, in hac laude, tamen arabi- 
cis literis parvum statuere solebat pretium. N^mo fere ejus dis? 
ciplinam expetiit, quin ab eo graviter deterreretur, non quidem au- 
gendis difficultatibus, quarum cogitatio neminem debet a discendi 
spe conatuque depellere ; sed quod homines putaret plus adjumen- 
ti inde sperare, quam ipsa res pateretur : nam nisi quis historiam 
Arabiae spectaret, cetera, libris arabicis tradita, non tanti videri, 
ut iis muftum temporis consecraretur. Sed fortasse hujus animi 
aUentoris causae fuerunt in taedio repetendi centies eadem ilia ele* 
menta, quae ingenio acriori diu placere nequeunt, aut in casibus 
adverfis, inter quos ipse ad illud peritiae fastigium adscenderat: 
quorum quanta sit vis ad minuendam rerum jucundissimarum ob« 
lectadonem, quis ignorat ? praesertim, si cui paulo mollius sit ac 
humanius pectus, quod alios, simili studio deditos» in similis miie- 



Pa^. 96. et prsfat. pag. xxv. et xxxiiu 
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rim societatem venturos esse, frostra quideniy sed -fttnanter ipeveter.' 
Nihilo minusy quern nactus fiierat discipulum, hunc tanta cum fide 
at comitate adjuTit, quasi ipse eum adTocasset, ejusque constan* 
tiam blanditiis demerendam putaret. Neque enim tempus modo^ 
matutinum pariter ac vespertinumy et horam, quam ceteri fere ob» 
Icctationi et honestse quieti tribuunt» discipulorum aii>itrio indulik; 
sed pnsterea facillimos habuit aditus, sermonesque, quandocumque 
Tellent, cum iis conseruity longe amicissimos illos et utilissimot. 
Atque his discipulis suis omnem adparatum librorum arabicorum 
manu scriptorumy ex Batavia adlatorum, liberalissiinc coacftmt, 
eos tractare docuit, describi permisit, etiam typts imprimi« sine ul- 
lainvidisB significatione, aut lucri cupiditate: notis item additis 
suam sententiam discipulorum interpreutionibusadjunzit : utinilia 
Sjrrise tabula, quam Celeberrimus koehlerus edidit. Eadem hu* 
manitate alios, non e sua schola proiectos» amplezus est, in his 
Eichhimiiumy Professorem Jenensem eruditissimum» qui nuperri- 
me' monumenta antiquissima historise Arabum edidit, ad qnm 
tractanda multa sibi a Reiskio praesidia subministrata fassus est, 
cujus etiam notas inseruit, et ad calcem libri animadversiones cri- 
ticas Reiskianas in Hamzse historiam regni Loctanidarum, ab Al- 
berto Schultensio editam. Alia qusedam, studio Reiskii omaci, 
extant in doctissimi Hirtii Anthologia arabica.* Ipse plura edidis- 
set, si emtorum majorem copiam, aut bibliopolarum paratius stu- 
dium exspectare sustinuisset : saltem duas has causas sxpe indigna- 
bundus connmemoravit. Ad illustrandam hebraicam linguam raro 
•t cunctanter arabicis usus est, profecto non inscitia hebraei sermo* 
sis, quem pari studio cum Uteris rabbinicis excoluerat, nee vani- 
tate opinionis, aut eorum, qui hoc agerent, contemtu; Nam, ut ia 
notis ad Anthologiam Constandxli Cephalse professus est,^ com* 
mentarium in librum Jobi, quem sine literis arabicis viz diinidium 
intelligi posse judicabat, paratum habuit ; sed gravibus de causts 
divulgare veritus est. Adeo non sprevit hebraica. Verum statuebat, 
indolem pottus utriusque sermonis comparandam esse, quam sineu* 
lorum vocabulorum similitudinem sectandam : illud habere p^s 
laboris, quam pro suis occupattonibus, quibus almd atque aliud con- 
silium capere,et vix ccepu abjicere plerumque cogeretur; hoc essf 
perquam lubricum, cum de cauttonibus, ad eam rem necessarSs^ 
nondum satis constaret, et sine his libido omnia conferendi irrepere 
posset, nimiumque etymologise studium. Quamdiu enim tanta li*- 
brorum arabicorum typis impressorum paucitate htboraremuSt 
tamdiu fieri non posse, ut homines nostri ambitum totius lingos 
emetirentur, omnemque usum loquendi perspicerent : latere item 
grammaticos Arabes, quorum non nulli admodum subtiliter scrip* 
sissent : sed pluribus impressis libris, cognitisquelinguse copiis, even- 
tunim, ut nexus singularum significationum, uni verbo tributanuii^ 



^ Goths 1775. *Jcn» 1774. ' Pag. 30. 
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non fingeado et philosophando ezcogitaretur, wed jbbservsmdis e»> 
emplis reperiretur : id vero demum ad hebtaica recte illastranda 
▼alere, hoc est, similitudinem mdolis utriusque linguc aperirt. 
De hisy at de omni ratione, quaxn in discendis excolendisque ar»- 
bicisliteris tenuity ipse scripsity in meletematibus de modo adjavancfi 
stndiiliteraruxn arabicaram, quorum paulo ante mentionem fed^ 
mas* Quod autem diximus, in fructibus arabicarum literarmn 
eum potissimum posuisse scientiam historiae arabicae, id ipse prx ce- 
teris spectaiyit. Nam reltquit historiam arabicorum regnorun^ 
copiose elaboratam, sed pressam in hunc usque diemy eadem ilia 
de causa, de qua supra conquesti sumus, quoniam, qui sumtuf 
faceret operi divulgando, neminem reperire potuit, Hujus opens 
specimina proposita sunt in excerptis prolixis universae historian 
quae in Britannia instituerunt Guthrie et Gray^ viri clarissimi, un^ 
in vemaculam translata jam a plunbus inde annis Lipsiae deinceps 
prodierunt. Hie cjim ad volumen sextum ventum esset, quod, 
historiam Arabiae comprehendit, Reiskius cum Heynio, Professore 
Gottingensi longe doctissimo, qui de hoc opere praeclare meritos 
est, communicavit animadversiones suas, magnumque omamentum 
doctrinae suas huic volumini adjunxit. Ceterum plura ad illustran- 
das literas arabicas^ jam parata prelo, reliquit» in his diatriben de 
numis Arabum, et versionem germanicam omnium carminum, 
quorum auctor Montanabbi fuit, cujus versionis specimen annis ab- 
hinc undecim Lipsiae vulgatum est. 

Sed veniamus ad reliquum vitae decursum. Dum ergo Reiskiuf 
Batavos relinquit, Zwollas salutat Abreschium, virum doctissimum, 
cujus in se excipiendo ornandoque humanitatem singularem saepe 
prasdicavit. In Germania adiit viros, earum urbium, quas transibat» 
celeberrimos, multosqueeorum deinde amicos habuit, et constantia 
et integritate probatos, fteimarum in primis Hamburgensem, cui 
notas ad Cassium Dionem, Reimarianas editioni insertas^ exhibui^ 
quas ipse tamen in volumine animadversionum ad scriptores grae- 
cos severe castigavit. Tandem Lipsiae substitity unde fuerat ad 
Batavos egressus : in qua quidem urbe se reperturum sperabat, 
quo modo. in literis doctorumque virorum consuetudine adquiesce- 
ret» nee vitas praesidia, quibus ipsa ilia Lipsia tot alios instruxisset» 
^sibi uni defiitura. Sed altera haec spes eum diu frustrata esu 
Nam medicinae faciendas consilium, ut diximus, abjecerat, cum 
ipse sibi diffideret, nee medicum haberet exercitatum, cujus const* 
liis et commendatione adjuvaretur. Itaque ut vitam quomodo* 
cumque tolerarety molestissimos labores subire coactus est, indices 
jmajorum operum conficere, mendas typographicas emendare, fran 
cogallicos libros ad arbitnum bibliopolarum facere germanicon^ 
Sed incredibile est, quas interea molestias pertulerit, famem, vigtli- 
as, frigus, quae item sibi negaverit, neglectis propemodum omni- 
busy in quibus spes tuendae vitae atque sanitatis posita est. Itaque 
per hos annos exigiias roboris reliquias ita exhausit, ut numquam 
ad jus tarn valetudtnem rediret. Nihilo minus, ut erat literarttm 
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fiteranim amaDtis»nius, eodem tempore non modo volumina anim- 
adyersionum ad scriptores grxcos inchoaTity et anthologiam grs* 
cam edidit; sede libris etiam recens editis summam excerpsit, 
inserendam actis eruditonim, bibliothecx britannicae, aliisque ho- 
jusmodi librisy multis item accessionibus miscellanea Lipsiensia aux- 
it. Duo tamen commoda calamitatem illius temporis minuerunt: 
alterum» mucus Professoris arabicae lin?us in academla Lipsienst, 
cum annuo salario : alterum» Eraestii humanitas, quae integro 
biennio Reiskium consuetudine et convictu quotidiano ita exhila- 
ravity ut anxia de vitas necessitatibus sollicitudo evanesceret. 

Sic transactis pluribus annis, a senatu Lipsiensi muneri Rectoris 
scholae Nicolaitanae anno duodesexagesimo prsefectus est, habuitqtie 
ad finem vitx» unde commodius viveret. In eo munere hoc egit, 
ut discipulos ad facultatem intelligendi scribendique proveheret, 
nee diutius in eodem loco detiaeret : sed« multis omissis, quae vel 
ad minutias referebat, vel perfectioni reservanda judicabat, ad fa- 
miliaritatem cum scriptoribus ipsis adduceret : omninoque fide et 
adsiduitate satisfecit officio. Quidquid autem temporis reliquifuit, 
id impendit legendo ac scribendo. Nam continuavit animadver- 
siones ad scriptores graecos, edidit Theocritum, vertit in vemacu- 
lum sermonem Thucydideas Conciones et Demosthenem, instituit- 
que inde ab anno sexto et sexagesimo editionem Oratorum grx- 
corum. 

Sed, ut de his libris eo breyius dicere possimus, expemndum 
videtur, an ea ratio, quam in crisi et interpretatione tenuit, sic a 
nobis describi possit, ut graccarum literarum studiosi de ea recte 
judicent. Omnia fere legerat graeca, quae quidem aetatem tulerunt, 
multa etiam inedita, et ita legerat, ut non tam linguae ipsius amplis* 
simam cognitionem sectaretur : nam obiter notabat, quae ex hoc 
genere essent : quam ad ipsam rem et sensum festinaret. Ipse 
multis locts fassu^ est, se iis parum delectari, quae uni memoriae 
servirent, judicio nihil magnopere adjumenti praeberent. Jam etsi 
nuUas consulto coUegerat grammaticas observationes, tamen om- 
nem hujus linguae usum ita habebat in promtu, ut ei statim succur- 
reret, quo modo quidque dicendum esset, ut aetates scriptorum 
<iiversas accurate dignosceret, exquisitamque atdcistarum graeci- 
tatem egregie teneret, ac, quandocumque vellet, satis magnam exem- 
plorum copiam ex adparatu illo, obiter congest©, depromeret. 
Cum ergo, velut impatiens morae, ad ipsam rem potissimum con- 
tendere soleret, raro disserebat de ambitu alicujus verbi universo, 
•nee, nisi in Polybianis animadversionibus, in quibus ipse sibi vide- 
batur se superasse,' omnes ejus significationes pluribus exemplis 
illustrabat : illud agebat, ut, quod videretur ad sensum cujusvis 
loci necessarium, breviter et sine ostentatione adderet, atque yitiosa 
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locanon magts^ quam dubia et obscara/ illico emekuIareL Ac 
talia fere sunt animadversionum ad scriptores grsecos volumiiia,- 
in quibus conficiendis no codices quideniy aut editiones priicas, vel 
omnes» vel principes, consuluic : ut adeo omnia fere sint ingenia 
tribuenday sive indolem spectes, a tarditate in singulis haerendi 
abhorrenteniy et ad emendandum proclivem, sive sagacitateiUf 
vel deprehendendi vitia, vel corrigendi. Nee videmur injuriam fac« 
turi Reiskioy si multa hie subito scripta dicamus : nam ipse pas-' 
sim ea retractavit. Sed ne quis eum ingenio quidem excelluisse, 
ei vero indulsisse, ac labor is in re critica necessarii inexpertomy 
aut verss rationis, cui adstricta esse debet crisis^ ignarum existimett 
adeat editiones ipsas scriptorum, quos Reiskius consulto sibi trac- 
tandossumsit: et intelliget, eum codicibus et editionibus antiquis 
primum locum tribuisse, nee labori colli(^endarum lectionum varia* 
rum uUo modo pepercisse, eum in glossariis atque scholiis velut 
habitasse, et, sicubi essent alia adjumenta, diligentissime coUegisse. 
Quae ut teneret, non modo sumtus fecit permagnos, sed ipse omnia 
sua manu, suis oculis contulit, enotavit» disposuit. Nactus ergo 
materiem deligendi et judicandi, id, quod ipsa res in quo vis loco 
postulare videbatur, in textum intulit, atque adeo, si ilia materia 
nihil probabile haberet, excogitavit ipse, quod congruere videretur 
rei, historiae, antiquitatibus, chronologiae, idque m oratione ipsa 
scriptoris posuit. Quas quidem libertas ejus a variis varie repre* 
hensa est. Non ea dico, quas vulgus crepaty se non cupere con- 
jecturas interpretum, sed lectiones ipsorum scriptorum : quae inter- 
du.m mera est inscitia* Quid enim ? Tenemusne scriptoris verba, 
si aperte corrupta sint ? si nullum sensum habeant ? Nonne librarii 
saepe manus est, quae lectionem, in se quidem probabilem, sed ab 
hoc loco alienam^ nobis prodidit ? An parum constat, saepe inter* 
pretationes loco verae lectionis irrepsisse ? £t sententia viri docti 
non potior erit aperto vitio ? aut minoris pretii, quam subita scri- 
bentis librarii opinio ? Ita baud parvus numerus emendationuiq, 
quae in textum recipi solent, ista criminatione liberatur. Sed etiam 
doctissimi viri interdum optarunt, ut Reiskius parcior esset in 
recipiendis emendationibus. Ille vero sic statuebat, textum esse 
exhibendum, qui posset ubivis intelligi, neque aperta vitia conti* 
neret ; satis se cavere errori legentium, si indicaret disertis verbis, 
quidnam ipse mutasset. Quae sententia ab illo ingenio, quod paulo 
ante diximus omnia ad sensus integritatem retulisse, non abhorret# 
Utrum recte ita statuatur, an perperam, nunc non attinet interpre- 
tari, etiamsi, praesertim in obscurioribus locis, nee aperte corruptis, 
paulo lentius festinandum est, cum alii feliciores nobis in repe* 
riendo sensu exoriri possint : sed sufficit demonstrasse, quo sensa 
fuerit Retskius, et quibus de causis sic potissimum egerit. Quod 
Hutem hac ratione efficere voluit, id praesUtit : lectores enim, qui 
in corruptis, aut diflficilioribus locis haerent, plerumque reperiunt 
in Reiskianis animadversionibu^, quidnam ad perspicuitatem desit, 
possuntque hoc adjumento facilius ad cetera progredi, quam si ia 
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medio renim nexu ^ubsistere, earumque veluti filum^ rvniaat 
cogtteotur. Turn vero contigit ei h«c felicitas, ut^ qui posAi^ 
aimmadTersiones ejus ipsis scriptprum ediuonibus insererent* Rjei- 
insuiifi Dioni Cassioy Wesselingius Herodpto, Eraestius Xenophbnsii 
•t glos^arip Polybiano. Rhoerius PorphyriOy Wyttenbachius* jet 
Krigelius Platarcho, ut ergo hi conjecturas Reiskiaiias sxpii^ime 
summi aculninis laude omarent : sed Theocriti editoribus soani in 
explicando et emendando hoc poeta rationem perraro prpbavii. 

Videamus de pnecipuis operibus ejus, nominatim de editione 
Oratorum grsbcorum. Cujus operis consilium quomodo enatnm sit, 
quam angusti fuerint ab initio limites constituti, (voluerat enim in 
uno Demosthene versari) quomodo prolati sint, ut» prseter Isocra- 
lem, tractaret omnes, ordinemque primo institutum mutaret, satis 
dictum est ab ipso editore tn singulorum voluminum prssfationibuiSy 
unde nunc repetere non opus est. Mutandi quidem consilii causae 
plerumque fuerunt fortuitx, cum vel ab amicis moneretur» ut 
nunc quidem hunc vel ilium oratorem, seposito Demostheney trac- 
taret, vel felicitate quadam nanciscendi codices aliaque prassidia 
adjuvaretury auty mora et difiicultate impeditus, interea in aliis 
Tersari cogeretur, q[uam qiios nimc tractare mallet. Sed res habuit 
immensum laborem. Quid dicam, codices consultos esse, editiones 
priscas uHdiquaque collectas,erammaticosetrhetoresaetatis mediaci 
qui libellos suos ezemplis antiquorum oratorum illustranint, per- 
lectosi scholiasten ineditum in lucem protractum, schedas Taylpria- 
nas, ab Askewio Viro Celeberrimo transmissas, examinatas et ezr 
cerptasy confectos indices, consignatas paginarum tabulas, ut una 
editio cum altera conferri posset^ commentarios denique conscriptos. 
Quae si indefessum laborem postulant, cum unum scriptorem trac- 
tamus> quanto videtur gravius onus, tot volimiina conficere, tarn 
diversos scriptores tractare, quorum alii multos omnium astatum 
admiratoresy imitatores et interpretes habuerunt, ut editor ne legere 
quidem omnia possit, alii ita venerunt in oblivionem, ut eorum 
acriptamultis in locis corrupta sint et desperata. £t tamen Rei^o 
nihil omnino adjumenti oblatum est, quo non uteretur, quantumvis 
mdestus esset labor : nihil uspiam latuit, quod, modo sciret, non 
promeret, quantumvis procul arcessendum esset, magnoque sumttt 
constaret. Sed haec in aliis quoque singula fuerunt, m quibusdam 
etiam conjuncta. Illud Reiskio proprium fuit, quod omnia hxc 
fuis oculis tractavit, suis manibus scripsit, sua unius opera perfecit, 
nee, praeter conju^em, uUum umquam habuit socium et adjutorem. 
(Juot noctes fere insomnes ezegit, quantam hebetioribus jam ocufii 
injuriam fiecit, quot horas, quas honesto otio exhilarare potuissec, 
hac cura ocCupavir, quot oblectationes recusavit ! Et in hoc im- 
inani labore suratus etiam ipse suppeditavit omnes, omnia, ad iw. 
primendam divendendamque editionem necessaria, ipse admini$jf 
travit, rei familiaris jacturam fecit, saniutem penitus f regit, t\ 
cum pauciores nactus esset emtores, tamen animum non abjeat, a^tj 
fi, quando labasceret, conjugis dulcissimae cobortatione sc confinnan 
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(acHe passus est. Neque veroautconscientiahajus studii, cujus nos 
fispe fuimus testes, aut suorum meritorum opinio eum ad fasttuti 
vel arrogantiam provexit r imo adeo tarn modeste et soUicite dit 
hujus operis imperfectione propemodum conquestus est, ut ipse 
sibi plus justo detraherety et apud alios, qui nihil ipsi examinant, 
noceret. Sed conceperat animo earn perfects editionis imaginienit 
cui nihil facile respondere posset, ideoque, cum opera sua multum 
ab illo exemplari abesse cerneret, exiguum iis statuit pretium, nee 
aliud fere sibi reliquit, quam fortunam quamdam, aut absolvendi^ 
quae ab aliis essent inchoata, aut colligendi, in quibus tamquam 
materia posteri elaboraturi essent. Atque has sunt re ipsa illius 
operis dotes, et meritum Reiskii est, viam aliis ad editiones absolu- 
tas muniisse. Quaresquum est, virum hunc e sua professione 
^timare, et quoniam, qu« professus erat, praestitit, grata mente 
venerari ; non carpere, si quid desit, non dicere, imperfectam esse 
editionem. Voluit prsesidia critica futuris editoribus exhibere ; et 
exhibuit : noluit historiam, antiquitates, jus Atticum, aut grscita* 
tem illustrare. Si quis ergo critica in nis voluminibus quacrat, is 
ita demum de meritis viri, de consilio et utilitate librorum recte 
judicare poterit. 

In meditattone hujus operis merito ponimus versionem Demos- 
thenis germanicam, quae anno quarto et sexagesimo I^emgoviab 
quinque voluminibus prodiit. £a quin expresserit sensum exem- 
plaris graeci, nemo dubitat ; sed an omnes bonae versionis laudes 
juereatur, de eo multum disputatum est, improbantibus aliis nimif 
jnulta impolitae et obsoletas dictionis germanicae vestigia, ut irivov 
potius, quam evmveiav; aliis tenuitatem carpentibus, quae non 
aequaret divitias omatum atque vim Demosthenis ; aliis denique 
offensis humilitate. Neque nos dubitamus, emolliri quaedam potu- 
isse, et ad comtiorem habitum conformari ; sed decreverat, nihil 
nisi sensum reddere, sibique persuaserat, eam linguae nostras ra- 
tionem, qux apud majores obtinuisset, cum efficacia verborum| 
tum simplicitate omnis conformationis, multum praestare ei, qusB 
nunc vigeret. Itaque ejusdem fuit tenacior ailiquot annis ante in 
vertendis concionibus Thucydideis, in cujus libri praefatione objur- 
gatoribus paulo quidem acrius, sed ita respondit, ut quam haberet 
normam, demonstraret. In his vero concionibus Thucydideis 
idem fecit, quod in latina versione Lysiae, ut propter brevitatem 
scriptoris paraphrasin potius, quam versionem, exhiberet. 

Nobilissimus est liber de caerimoniis aulae Byzantinae, qui 
kA Constantinum Porphyrogennetum auctorem refertur, et Rei- 
skio curante in manus hominum doctorum venit. Ac Leichi* 
us quidem, Professor quondam Lipsiensis eruditissimus, qui hoc 
ipsum opus e codice Lipsiensi edere coeperat, cum ad paginam 
tomi prions ducentesimam sextam atque decimam progressns 
esset, ei immortuus est.. Statim omnium consensus absolutio- 
. nein operis Rexskio demandandam esse censuit, qui ita successtt hi 
lociiin Leichii, ut reliqua omnia graeca imprimenda curaret, ▼« 
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juonem latinam abeo inde loco, ubi Leichius sabstiterat» elaborsuet) 
ac priorem libnim copiosissimo commentario Ulustraret. FatendiUB 
igitur est* Reiskium ad absolvendam editionem multo plura conto- 
lisse, ipso Leichloy in cujus schedis non nisi paucalae animadv«i- 
$iones et ezcerpta reperta fuerant, qu« Reiskius locis suis inserait: 
nee dubitari potest, commentariuBi ipsum multi laboris esse mat> 
t«qae doctrinaey turn vero illustre documentum scientise rituum ac 
rerum» illi tempori propriarum : sed quae causa Reiskium in medio 
hujus commentarii cursu subststere coegerit, ut ultra priorem librom 
non progrederetur, id quidem nobis non constat, et dolemus, ta- 
lem librum, qui e codice primum ederetur, non penitus ab eo 
absolutum esse, qui cceptam ab alio telam pertexendam sumserat* 

Editiones aliorum scriptorum, ut Theocriti, Plutarchi, Dionysii 
Halicamassensis, Maximi Tyrii, ideo adgressus est, sive potios 
recepit, quoniaun optimas horum scriptorum editiones repetere 
bibliopolis placuerat. Ne ergo omni carerent accessione» prasfuit 
joperis, quid et quo ordine recudendum esset, quidnam e recentio- 
rum libris addi posset, quamquam hoc perraro, monuit, editiones 
yeteres passim contulit, notata olim e schedis promsit, examinavit, 
auxit, atque ita editiones additamentis notarum locupktavit. 
Quantum ergo opera tumultuaria, sic enim ipse adpellat, effici 
potuit, tantum prsestitit : et hue spectare debent omnes, ne contra, 
quam editor ipse voluit, iis utantur, eaque dijudicent, prssertio) 
cum magna harum animadversionum pars non multo ante mortem) 
et erepta penitus spe recuperandas valetudinis^scripta sit, pleraque 
item eo mortuo edita, quae, si ipsi denuo percurrere licuisset, aliam 
fortasse habitura fuissent speciem. Verum Constantini Cephals 
anthologiam studiosissime perpolivit, neque tantum commentario 
illustravit, sed in primis traidenda noutia poetarum, quorum carmi- 
oa ibi exhibentur, efiecit, ut opus ipsum multo utilius ac faciliitt 
intellectu esset. 

Praeter hxc immensae prorsus industriae documenta, et alia scrip- 
ta, quorum indicem huic narration! adjunximus, tamen muka peni- 
tus elaborata viduae doctissimae reliquit, notas ad Philostratum^ 
Libanium, Aristidem. Ac Libanii quidem orationes cum tracta- 
ret, ea felicitate usus est, ut non modo lacunarum insignium com- 
plementa in codicibus deprehenderet, sed integras etiam orationes, 
nactenus ineditas, quarum unam Reiskia nuper ijnprimendam c9- 
ravit. Aristidis vero Scholia nactus est permulta, et magnuQi 
variarum lectionum adparatum congessit. Tum vero notatu dig- 
nissima sunt collectanea ad Herb^otii bibliothecam orientalefo, 
cujus editionem cum instituisset, in margine notarat innumera, et 
propemodura eo progressus erat, ut, si quis librarius opus hoc re^ 
dimere voluisset, brevi potuisset prelo parari. Quae exspectatio cum 
etiam in graecis scriptoribus, quos modo diximus, vivo Reiskio 
frustra fuerit, eo magis Ixtamur, propinquam spem editionis Liba- 
nii a Reiskia factam esse, optamusque, ut, in quibus vulgandi^fei?- 
tuna marlto adversau est, in his Yotumateaa et liberaUta;tesi vid«e 
adjuvet. 
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Nondam dlximus de ea felicitate, quse Reiskio contigity cum 
anno quarto et sexagesimo matrimonio sibi junxit Emestinam 
Christinam Muelleriam. £a enim, prasterquam quod amore, Bde, 
concordiay comitate, integritate, inserviendique studio jucundisst- 
nam efiecit societatem, in literarum consortium ita cum marito 
veatf at stogularis esset exempli. Nam cum exquisita recentiorum 
liDgnannn scieatia animum ad omnem elegantiae sensum adsuefecis- 
sety et veteres graecos latinosque scriptores e versionibus cognosset : 
mimm non erat, in consuetudine mariti, qui scriptores illos omnes 
perspectos haberet, conjugem etiam exardescere amore earum lingua- 
rnm^qi^laadatissimis illisscriptoribusfuisseWemacula. Itaquegrae- 
ca ec latina discere coepit, et eo statim processit, ut poetas atque ora- 
tores legeret. Quas res ut multum admirabilitatis habet, si ab illo 
sexn non msi ad oblectationem honestamque sciendi cupiditatem 
conferatur: sic nova plane ratione adhibita est ab eruditissima 
Reiskia ad levandos mariti labores. In codicibus enim describen* 
dts et conferendisy in variis lectionibus dtgerendis, inque omni ilia 
moiestia, editori veterum scriptorum necessaria, sic adfuit marito, 
ut nihil desideraret. Ubi ergo banc uxoris operam laudavit, nt in 
prsefatione qperis Demosthenici, ibi non existimandus est amori plus, 
quam veritati, tribuisse : nam infra merita ejus est oratio. Itaque, 
cum Reiskio non contigisset,totum illud opuseditionis oratorum grae- 
oomm absolutum videre^tres ultimos tomos, elaboratos quidem illo^ 
et digestos,moriens itatradidit uxori, ut omnia e schedis imprimendat 
cliraret. Quod ilia tanta fide et dexteritate praestitit, ut jam frua- 
mur Reiskii doctrioa et labore, non secus, ac si ipse ejus nos par- 
ticipes fecisset. 

Animum habuit, miseriis laboribusque perferendis non pauper* 
tate modo et adversa fortuna adsuefiactum, sed multo etiam magts 
amore literarum, cogitatione honesti, et magnitudinis sensu con« 
ftrroatum. Nam cum, munere Rectoris scholac Nicolaitanac suscep* 
to, ut ante diximus, haberet, unde commodius viveret, nihilo mi- 
nus tantum laboravit, quantum vix pauperrimus quisque vivx con* 
serrandae causa sustineat. In omnibus negotiis multum valuit 
utilitatis publicae cogitatio, quae quidem efiecit, ut in docendo mer- 
cedeoi non magnopere spectaret, ut,quos ipse possideret codices, 
cum aliis libenter communicaret, ut iis, qui librorum editiones' 
molirentur, consilio et re adesset, iisque ultro ofierret, si quid ipse 
haberet praesidii, ut eorum causa alios per literas adiret, iis codices 
ezteros atque alia adjumenta curaret, omninoque neminem sua* 
bona, suas copias celaret. Hinc si quid melius institui posse opi^ 
naretur, suadebat, et ipse adeo cum offensione altorum operam 
svarn interponebcit : aut si quid jam haberet institutum, quod pub* 
lice profuturum yideretur, vel cum yaletudiais et opum jactura 
perficiebat. Se solum vivere dicebat, nulla magnopere cum aliis 
necessitodine conjunctum ; nullas autem uni homini opes corraden- 
das Tideri ; se graviora olim pertuMsse ; atque uxori carissimae, se 
xttortttOy mm dsfataraai ausifivm divinttm. Sententiam de aiiit 
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non magis, quam de se ipso, liberrime dixit. QuOties fastfOs^ llt$ 
S3 non nisi inchoasse aliquid, in quo alii essent elaboraturi, sua rmk. 
turn abesse a perfectione, se tantum monere alios, se non omnibiil 
prssidiis adjutum, se aliis occupationibus distractum esse, se fes- 
tiaasse. Neque vero in hac modesta oratione'erat laudis captatio, 
aut ulla simulatio : satis erat laudatus et spectatus, ut his artibus 
non opus esset. De se igitur ita statuens, idem de aliis, quos non 
ad metam pervenisse sentiebat, profitebatur, non reprehendendi aut 
obtrectandi studio, sed quia monendos alios putabat, ne opinione, 
auctoritatis praesertim, decipi se paterentur. Quae quidem libertas 
complurium animos ab eo abalienavit. Sed habebat impetus animi 
paulo acriores, nee premere talia poterat. Unde reprehensoribas 
plerumque paulo vehementius respondebat, iis maxime, qui nee 
causas reprehensionum idoneas, nee meliorem rationem demon- 
strassent. In sermonibus omnes fere laudabat, ipsos adeo illos, 
a quibus injuriam sibi factam putabat; aut si quid moneret, 
tantum apud familiares hanc veniam sibi indulgebat. A quibus 
autem amari se sciebat, his plane deditus erat, seque totum conse* 
crabat, nee ullam fidelis amicitiae partem negligebat. Multos igi- 
tur habuit amicos, multos doctrinsc pariter ac facilitatis summas 
admiratores, sub extrema prssertim vitae tempora, cum nemo 
apud nos ausus est de eo nisi reverenter loqui : mortuusque tan- 
tum sui desiderium reliquit, ut consentiens omnium vox esset, 
bene cum literis actum videri^ si omnes iis ita, ut Reiskius, se 
totos darent, et cum earum studio tantum publicflc rei amorem 
conjungerent. 

Initia morbi, quo tandem absumtus est, ducenda sunt ab inopino 
casu, quo praeter modum commotus fuerat, ut paucos quidem dies 
decumberet, sed tota aestas ad colligendas vires non sufficeret : imo 
adeo ex eo tempore in dies magis debilitatus est. Accessit anno 
primo et septuagesimo tussis vehementior, quae omne robur penitus 
nausit, omni medicina potentior esse coepit, corpus emaciavit, ani- 
mum hebetavit, et tandem anno quarto et septuagesimo, die quar- 
to decimo August!, Reisklum exstinxit. Atque ut paucis ante 
mortem diebus, cum vix posset ferre morbum, tamen non desiit 
cam typographis agere, et in institutis operibus pergere, sic, quid- 
quid vellet fieri de his, quae elaborata reliquit, accurate mandavit, 
ut, eo mortuo, omnia recte absolvi possent* Uxoris amori, omnes 
has aerumnas miriHce adlevanti, pari amore respondit. Amicos 
salutantes, dolentes, valedicentes excepit humanissime, in mediis 
corporis doloribus ipse eos consolatus est, summaque verborum 
humanitate iis et gratias egit, et memoriam sui commendavit, 
Tanta fuit constantia, tanta doloris tolerantia. Nobiscum paulo 
ante mortem de rebus humanis cum ea animi magnitudine locutus 
estf ut jam ad altiora enisus videretur : tantopere sentiebat, glori- 
am, praemia humana, occupationes innumeras aut multum vanitatis 
habere, aut omnia metienda esse modo ac consilio, quo; quis ea 
^usererety iis uteretur, dicebatquede hiseavocis contentipne, eo 
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item oratK>nis genere, ut animum debilitati corpusculi jam oblitnm 
agnosceremus. Hanc talem sensuiDy banc melioris vitae prassen- 
(tonem multum confirmavit religionis christianse cogitatiO} cut 
immortuus est. Ita nobis quidem, multis beneftciis ab se omatis, 
desideriuxn sui acerrimum, et indelebilem doctrinae, benevolentiae ac 
humanitatis memorianiy turn vero laboris, industrias, tolerantisB* 
ft, quod maximum esty grave confirmati ad mortem animi exem- 
plum reliquit. 
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MEMOIR 

On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and 

Dendera. 



Part I. 

The antiquity of these zodiacs must be decided^ if it be 
decided at all^ by the internal evidence which they them* 
selves furnish. It seems, however, to be generally agreed, 
that they were intended to represent the state of the heavens 
at the commencement of a Sothic period; and consequently 
that they may be referred, with the greatest probability, 
either to the year 2782 before Christ, or to the year 1S22 
before Christ, or to the year 138 after Christ. 

Before I proceed to canvass these questions, or to exa* 
mine the zodiacs, I shall make some remarks : Jirst, upon 
the system of chronology which is generally received — $€• 
condly, upon the progress which the ancient Egyptians, 
and the Orientalists in general, had made in the science of 
astronomy — and thirdly, upon the origin of the zodiacal 
symbols. 

. 1. According to the chronology which is generallv r^ 
ceived, ^24. years have elapsed since the creation of the 
world, to the period at which 1 am now writing. It is my 
earnest wish to confirm the authority of the sapred records, 
on which this system of chronology is said to be founded ; 
but I think myself at liberty to examine those records, an4 
to judge for myself whether the received chronology be 
founded on them, or not. I am fully aware that in doii^ 
so, I shall expose myself to the charge of presumption ; 
but this is a censure which I must be satisfied with enduv* 
log, since it shall never deter me fix>m freely catpressfaig 
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mif opinions, either on this, or on any-other silbjedf^^'t^it 
which 1 feel myself competent to speak. 

The world, as I have just stated, has been created 5824 
years^ according to the received chronology. It has been 
created 6065 years, according to the Samaritan teKt — 7210 
]^ears, according to the Septuagint — and 7508 years, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus. The received chro- 
nology is founded on a literal, but, as I conceive, a mis- 
taken interpretation of the Hebrew text. It appears, both 
from the version of the LXX, and from Josephus, that 
some error has crept into the Hebrew text, in fixing the 
number of years between the creation and the deluge ; and 
that a similar error has occurred, in reckoning the number of 
years from the deluge to the birth of Abraham, is still 
more apparent. But in this last instance the fault lics^ 
perhaps, rather with the modern translators than with the 
original Hebrew. At Genesis, c. xi. v. 10. it is said, Shem 
was a son of an hundred yearsy (T\W rWXCHU) rehen he begat 
Arphaxad. Now at v. 12, where it is mentioned that 
Jrpkaxad lived jive and thirty years and begat Salah, the 
words, son of an hundred years, are to be understood after 
Arphaxad, and so of all the other descendants of Shera, 
down to Abraham. Thus the Samaritan copyist, the LXX, 
and Josephus, must have read the text. It is true that 
these writers differ from each other about the number of 
getierations ; but all alike have supplied the words which 
I have cited in their proper places. With respect to the 
number of generations, I hesitate not to follow the LXX, 
because their reckoning is the same with that adopted by 
St. Luke ; and it follows, that the name of the second 
Cainan must have existed in some of the ancient copies of 
the Hebrew Bible. To the authorities which I have quo- 
ted, are opposed the version of Jerom, the traditions of 
the Rabbin, and the present state of the Hebrew text. 
The authority of Jerom may be referred to that of the Jew 
of Tiberias, who taught him Hebrew — the " masters in 
IsraeF' are not agreed among themselves about the chrono- 
logy of the Bible ; the age of the world being now 5571 
years acc€a:ding to the Seder Olam Rabba; 6179 yeaw 
according to the Seder Olam Sutha ; 5878 years according 
to. Maimonides ; 5574 years according to Gersom ; about 
6000 years according to the Asiatic Jews— the present state 
of the Hebrew text is, perhaps, nearly what it was in the 
tkm^ of tlie Ma8orites> and so much may be allowed forbid 
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approach to absolute integrity ; but the retrenchment of the 
words, son of an hundred yearsy might appear justifiable to the 
oopjrists, since they might observe, that all persons, ac- 
quainted with the elliptical structure of the language, would 
supply them of course. Those then who adhere to the present 
Hebrew text, but who read it, as I think I have shown it 
ought to be read, will reckon not less than 6562 years, 
from the creation to the present time. For my own part, 
however, I do not scruple to adopt the chronology of the 
LXX, and to assign a period of 7210 years from the crea- 
tion to the year 18^ of the Christian aera. This period is 
thus divided — 2262 years from the creation to the deluge, 
and 3128 years from the deluge to the birth of Christ. 

My readers will see in the sequel, that it was absolutely 
necessary for me to state my opinion on the subject of 
chronology. Many of the traditions of the Orientalists, 
which it seems difficult to reject, may be reconciled to the 
Mosaic chronology, if we take the LXX for our guides ; 
and various monuments of Egyptian antiquity can be ex- 
plained consistently with the same chronology, if we will 
only allow that Josephus must have been at least as well 
acquainted with it as we are. 

.2* There appears to be a general notion, among men of 
science at the present day, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge were extremely limited until within the last three 
or four centuries. It cannot be doubted that the art of 
printing has aided, in an extraordinary degree, the progress 
of knowledge and the researches of science; but it may be 
suspected, that the acquisitions of the moderns have been 
coatemplated by their admirers, with rather too much of 
partial complacency. He, who is now employed in adding 
new materials to the mighty mass of human learning, easily 
believes that nothing like it has ever existed before. He 
smiles with contempt, when he hears it suggested, that 
the. Egyptians, the Chaldeans, or the Indians, may have 
done as much, or nearly as much, for the sciences, in two 
thousand years, as the moderns have done in two centuries. 
He appeals to the Greeks, and victoriously proves, how 
little was the science possessed by that ingenious and elor 
quent people. They have taught us what the Barbarians 
uew ; and the ignorance of both Greeks and Barbarians is 
easily detected and exposed by the superior science of die 
^np!dem philosopher. 
i. Jtmay, however, surely bo questioned^ wbetber* ov^nQt^ 
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the Greeks should be considered as competent to instmctvs 
in the knowledge possessed by the Oriental nations. Hiey 
were themselves extremely deficient in scientific knowledge. 
When they attempted to explain the systems of the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, the glory of those nations had long 
passed away. Crushed under the iron sceptre of the Pet» 
sian despots^ the sciences florished no more ; and the 
Priests of Thebes and of Babylon no longer disputed ¥rith 
each other the palm of knowledge. Their posterity could 
but ill explain to the Greeks the learning of their ancest<Mrs. 
Pjrthagoras and Thales were the last philosophers of Greece, 
who visited Chaldea and Egypt before the Persian inva- 
sion. The war, which CambySes carried on s^ainst both 
countries, was counselled, not less by religious zeal than 
by restless ambition ; and this Prince, the first iconoclast 
of whom we hear in profane history, persecuted learning, 
and learned men, in the same spirit of intolerance, that 
he defaced the temples and mutilated the images of the 
gods. 

The Greeks were not only very indiflFerent proficients in 
the sciences, but they were in general extremely ignorant 
of the Oriental languages. In the whole course of my 
reading, I never remember to have met with one example, 
where a Classical Greek author has rightly written an 
Oriental word. Is it then from the inaccurate statements 
of the Greeks, that we ought to judge of the scientific ac- 
quisitions of the Chaldeans and Egyptians ? Pythagoras 
left no writings behind him ; but from the statements of 
his disciples, he appears to have acquired the knowledge 
of some great general truths ; and the Greeks had the 
absurd vanity to believe, or at least to assert, that at a 
period when all Europe was in a state of barbarism, one 
of their countrymen went to Egypt, and taught the elements 
erf geometry to the Egyptians, who had cultivated that 
science for more than a thousand years before. It was 
Pythagoras truly, who invented the problem about the 
square of the hypothenuse ! Yet, it is still on the authority 
of the Greeks, that the modems insist on proving the igno- 
rance of the Orientalists. 

Let us suppose, that in the course of 20 or 90 centuries 
from the present time, our Europe were reduced to the 
state in which Egypt now is, while die islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean revived the learning of the world ; and let 
wm suppose^ that ammig their .ancient monuments, anl 
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mouldering books, they found some fragments of European 
science ill understood, and ill explained by their ancestors ; 
--then might it happen that some ftiture De Lambre might 
triumph over the errors and the limited knowledge of the 
illustnous astronomer and mathematician, who now bears 
that name. Mistakes, which had been made for kirn by 
strangers, who comprehended his language little, and his 
science less, might be imputed to him ; and it may happen^ 
(no doubt many ages hence,) that some learned philoso- 
pher, of Austral Asia will write the history of astronomy, 
and will speak of the scientific discoveries of the Euro* 
peans, with as much contempt as De Lambre has spoken 
of those made by the Egyptians and Asiatics. How un* 
certain and unstable are the bases, on which human wis* 
dom builds all its edifices ! How fallacious have been all 
the calculations, which power, and glory, and grandeur, 
have hitherto made for their permanent duration ! Shall 
we believe that the hand, which has dug the abyss under 
so many mighty empires, is now palsied ; and that it works 
DO longer? Shall we hope that the wisdom and learning 
of the present generation shall be transmitted to our latest 
posterity ; that time shall preserve what time has created ; 
and that Saturn shall cease to devour his children ? The laws 
of Nature tell us but too distinctly, that the destroying 
principle can never lose its energy. Creation, preserva- 
tion!, decay, destruction, renovation, are names which we 
give to the various states of being, which we continually 
witness. It is in vain that we would endeavour to raise 
a standard, like the followers of Nimrod in the plains of 
Sennaar, which shall lift its head to heaven, and defy the 
injuries of time. The press, it is said, is the mighty engine, 
by which knowledge will ever continue to be diffused. 
Were this true with respect to general knowledge, which 
probably it is not, it seems by no means to be true with 
respect to the abstract sciences. The learning, which is 
only understood by a few, is always in danger of soon 
being understood by none. As science becomes more pro- 
found, the fewer are they who can sound its depths. We 
take up the deeply-meditated volumes of La Place« 
We see their pages, which display all the powers of the differ- 
ential calculus, covered with cyphers. These cyphers are 
abeady hieroglyphics for most men ; they may become so 
for all. The art of printing, which has been a blessings 
luy become a bane to mankind* The press may be fhacit- 
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led bf power, and under the rule of abased Bntikimty/nttf 
{ye made the most terrible instrument of tyranny. ' Instewi* 
of diffusing knowledge, and with knowledge virtue^ mora* 
lity, and liberality, it may be employed to pervert, cormfl^ 
and enslave the world. Or worse, if worse can bo, it tti^ 
become the hydra-headed oracle of anarchy, preaobki^ 
confusion, and proclaiming desolation, until itself perish) 
with arts, sciences, and civilization, and be buried itnd^ 
the ruins of the social edifice, which it had helped tO'0ve^ 
throw. Dark ages may come again. Oth^r' nations mdy 
have their brilliant day, when the Sun of science has set 
on Europe. Then new signs may be chosen for alphabetic 
cal characters ; new symbols may be invented to abridge 
the labors of the calculator ; and the future antiquaries, of 
the western or of the southern world, may look at our alge- 
braical formula, as we look at the hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Learning, in ancient Egypt, was in the possession only 
of a few. The priests and initiated were instructed as 
they ascended from the lower to the higher ranks of their 
order. Of the degrees of the priesthood it would now be 
difficult to speak. Manctho had the rank of an apvispeuV. 
The priests of inferior dignity were called simply Fathers; 

for I cannot doubt that the word O YHR, sacerdos, is one 
of those corruptions so frequent in Coptic, where the in- 
definite article O Y, ow, has been incorporated with the 
noun, and that HH, eb, in Egyptian, is really die sanie 
word with 3>^i ab, pater, in Hebrew. We are told in the 
Bible, that Pharaoh gave Joseph to wife Asenath, ttie 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On. The word ir®'*D® 
is wrongly pointed by the Masorites : for Poti-pherah, we 
should read Poti-phre. Even this is a corruption, only 
equalled by those, which we find in the Greek and Coptic 
versions. The sacred writings may be thought to have 
occasionally suffered from the errors of the copyists ; and 
in spite of the pleasant dreams of the Rabbin, about the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text, I have no doubt 
whatever, that foreign names have been frequently mutila- 
ted by the Jewish scribes. In the example before us, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the letters have been 
wrongly placed. We know from Cyrillus that O^iwa^a 
aolar title ; and in the Coptic version for On we find lUH 
Tii^HI:, that is, the city of On, which the Greeks liter- 
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%Hy; translated hj HdiopoUs, the- city of the 8un. BuC it 
Imus? eommonly the usage in Egypt to denominate a city, 
OMioine^ simply by the name of the Deity principally wor* 
aUpped in it. Thus we find cities called ricL-Isi, Jna-Amoun, 
t^Ousiri, Schmin, Mendes, &c. ; and ccmsequently the He- 
iNrew historian has strictly followed the Egyptian custcmi) 
ef indicating the city by the name of the God adored in it. 
At Heliopolis the Sun was worshipped under the name of 
Oit; which word signifies luminary. Now it seems to me 
elear, that the sacred historian wrote yiS)1l0^9/ Pitophre, or 
BithvphrBy which the copyists, (not knowing the etymology 
of the word,) carelessly altered to iDS't&IS, Potiphrt^ or 

Pbthiphre. In Egyptian, the words III-T&llI-^PH, 
Ti'tlto-phre, would signify the adorer of the Sim. Now Pi^- 
thophre, who is called ]K pD, coheii On, Priest of On, in 
the Hebrew text, appears to have been the Pontifex Maxi^ 
mus of Egypt. In the Targum he is styled a Prince ; and 
in the Coptic version, the word employed to render eohen 

is not OYHH, Oueh, but ftOHT, Hofit. This word 
lH07it is eJjiiivalent to High-Priest. The priests immediate- 
ly under the dignitary, called by the Egyptians ITSOHT, 
p^hont, appear to have been those denominated ^DTTT* 
chdrtomi, in the book of Exodus. In the English traosia* 
tion of the Bible, these chartomi are called magicians. The 
LXX, if I recollect rightly, translate this word Afayoi ; 
but there is a wide difference between Magi and Magicians. 
Proceeding in their error, the English translators render 
DTTOnb^l, with their enchantments, — the sense is-^in their 
secret operations. I have elsewhere given the following ety-? 
mology of the word chartonu " I derive it (D")ID*M1» chartom,) 
from DUnt charat, to engrave, the D being exchanged for Q. 
Thus Vntlt a graver's tool, commonly called a graver, is 
manifestly from PDn* to engrave. Now the word DIDirt* 
chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
directing the engraving of the hieroglyphics on the public 
monuments ; in other words, this was a person learned in 
the sacred writings. Perhaps Herodotus meant one of 
this class, by the word ispoy§ajX|xaTsuj.** It is not a little 
strange that Hyde, in citing the words of Daniel, rab 
citartomia, should derive D^IOnn» chartom, from the Persian. 

Hi enim, says he, eliam in Persia gaudent titulo *Sl<^^jaL 
tkimdmand: hinc Cha/dai decurrando et apocopando (quan, 

fteHberetHf f^y^) fecerunt DWTr^ chartom. The leamM 
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maStkOt surely forgot, that this word also occurs in tt» 
book of Exodus, and that if Moses were the author of tiiat 
book, he could hardly have derived any word in it from a 
Persian source, unless it were when he had occasion tiy 
employ proper names. From all this I infer, that all tiie 
keys of tibe hieroglyphics were entrusted only to the priests 
of the highest order, — those Egyptian priests,^ who are de^ 
nominated Chartomi in the book of Exodus. 

In such a state of things, the persecution of the priest-; 
hood in Egypt, carried on with unrelenting zeal by Gam* 
byses, and by his immediate successors, necessarily pro* 
duced the decay of learning. We see Pythagoras, who 
visited Egypt before the Persian invasion, returning among 
his yet barbarous countrymen, and informing them at least 
of some truths, which only the highest science could dis-* 
cover. In later times, Democritus, Plato, and Eudoxus, 
though they brought home much curious knowledge, appear 
to have known little of the truths to which I have alluded. 
It may be easily supposed that the priests of Egypt, who 
were well aware that knowledge is power, were -anxiously 
desirous to conceal how much they had lost of both. Hence 
they pretended to read their ancient archives to Herodotus, 
who could not have understood them, as is evident from 
the way in which he wrote and translated the few Egyptian 
words which occur in his history. Hence too they divulged 
to Plato and Eudoxus the length of the solar year, when it 
appears evident, from the oath which they obliged their 
ancient kings to take, that this was a secret while the 
country was yet free from a foreign yoke. When finally 
the Persians were driven from Egypt, and the Greeks 
assumed the government, the priests seem freely to have 
communicated the remnants of their knowledge to those 
more welcome masters. A school for matheinatics and 
astronomy was opened at Alexandria, and the Greeks of 
that city soon eclipsed the fame of their predecessors in 
this line in the parent country ; though neither Greeks nor 
Egyptians approached to that perfection in astronomy, to 
which it is evident from the Pythagorean fragments, the 
ancestors of the latter had attained in former ages. But 
this was not all. The Greeks were no doubt curious to 
know all the secrets of the hieroglyphics; and the priests 
of Egypt were not to acknowledge to their masters, that 
they had lost the keys of those mysterious symbols. It \B 
\eiy possible that they may have been acquainted with the 
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meaning of the kuriologic hieroglyphics, and may alsQ 
have retained the knowledge of the epistolary chaTacters ; 
but of the tropical^ and enigmatical^ and allegorical signs 
and symbols, I cannot easily believe that they knew the 
meaning ; and it may be presumed that they often imposed 
on the easy credulity of ttie Greeks. They chose symbols 
to denote their new monarchs and their queens ; they en<- 
closed between lines, or placed in circular, quadrangular, 
or oval frames, the emblems of their new divinities ; and 
Ptolemy and Berenice, admitted to the honors of Uie apo- 
theosis^ behdd their hieroglyphics placed by the side, and 
perhaps sometimes in the room, of those of Osiris and 
Isis. Long and adulatory inscriptions recorded the titles 
and the virtues of the Ptolemies ; and these gods, as they 
were styled, promulgated their decrees not only in the 
Egyptian and Greek characters, but in hieroglyphics sym- 
bolical and tropical. But it is difficult to acquit the i^yp- 
tians of fraud on these occasions ; nor is it easy to avoid 
suspecting the Greeks of sometimes lending themselves to 
die impostures practised by their flatterers. The Ptole*- 
mies, following the example of Alexander, disdained to 
be less than gods. Euhemerus, to flatter the successors 
of the Macedonian conqueror, had vmtten his book to 
prove, that all the deities of the Pagan world were mortals 
honored as gods at their death ; and this untenable hypo- 
thesis was willingly received and eagerly maintained, by 
the servile courtiers of Alexandria. The High-Priest Ma- 
netho wrote a history of Egypt, in which all the gods fii 
that country, in spite of the honest testimony of Herodo- 
tus, were made to figure as its kings. This history was 
written for the inspection of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
Manetho pretended, that he had compiled it from the 
volumes of Thoth, which he gravely asserted were 36,000 
in number. In the midst of these impostures, the hierogly- 
phics probably afforded abundant materials for fraudulent 
imposition ; and it was easy to teach Greek artists to copy 
ancient symbols ; and easier still to give such interpreta- 
tions to those symbols as might suit existing circum- 
stances- 

When we compare the reports of Herodotus, with those 
<tf Manetho, and of the author of the old Chronicle, as it fe 
called, and again with those of Diodorus Siculus, and of 
Plutarch, we can hardly fail to be convinced that the 
{WMts bad foiged archives, between the time of the Per* 
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Han conquest, and that in which Herodotus visited Egyj^ 
The fether of Greek history begins with detaiKhg the event^ 
which took place in Egypt, accordmg to the records which 
were read, to him; and he relates, with a gravity and a 
simplicity peculiar to himself, the most absurd and sur- 
prising fables. But, as I have already observed, Herodo- 
tus must have been a very imperfect master of the Egyptian 
language. In no instance does he write accurately an 
Egyptian name—the word for a crocodile, in Egyptian, fa 

1J[CIIX& atnsah, the historian makes it x^f^^^^ — be (ells 
us that the word piromis signifies xaX^s k etyo^^i ; bat this 

piromis can be nothing else than III-PIUUI, pi^rami, 6 
avvjg. It is clear that neither Hccataeus nor HerodoUiS 
could have comprehended what the priests are stated, by 
the latter, to have said to the former. As they pointed to 
each image, the priests might have pronounced the word 
Piromi, homo; and this makes their argument inteliigiUe. 
The other writers, whom I have mentioned, all contradict 
Herodotus, reject his fables, and put others in their plac^. 
Not one of them agrees with another ; but all pretend to 
Mve derived their information from the archives, or from 
the traditions preserved by the priests of £^ypt. ' '» 

In order to confirm the remarks which I have been inhk- 
ing, it may be observed that Herodotus visited ^ypt 
about 65 years after the Persian invasion, and during 6iie 
of those short intervals of emancipation from the tyranny 
of the Persians, which lasted only long enough to midce 
the Egyptians feel more severely the weight of the yoke; 
when it was laid on them anew. Some confusion has 
arisen with respect to the a^ra of the persecution suflfered 
by the, Egyptians, because the sacred writers attribute to 
Nebochodnassar the cruelties, which, according to the 
Greek historians, were committed by Cambyses. But it 
is strange that it has not, generally at least, occurred 4)6 
critics and commentators, that Cambyses and Nebochod- 
nassar might be one and the same person. Cambyses is a 
name, which the Greeks must have strangely formed from 
some title belonging to the monarch whom they wished to 
indicate, for it bears no resemblance to any Persian name, 
4md could never have been recognised as such by a Persian 
ear. But it is very possible that the son of Kosrau, 
whom the Greeks have taught us to call Cyrus, might have 
assumed various titles, as wa^ the custom in the: East; 
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and among otiiers^ he may have taken that which had Immb 
before given to the great Babylonian monarch who was tbt 
last but one of his dynasty. . In fact Nebo'Chodt^n^Astar, 

is an assemblage of divine names, os^j Nebo, was the 
Syriac name for the God called Anubi by the E^gjrptians: 

bfi^, Choda^ is the Persian word for God: the n whicb 
precedes Assar is epenthetic^ and this name is taken from 

the Persian .^^t, Azer, the denomination given to tho deity 
that presidea over the planet Mars. The prince, called 
Cambyses by the Greeks, may have ttULcn these, various 
names ; and may have been known by tliem to the Jews ; 
while the orthography and articulation of them were im- 
possible to the Greeks. According to the sacred writers^ 
the desolation of Egypt lasted, without intermission, for 
forty years; and according to the Greek historians, the 
persecution^ carried on against the Egyptians by Camby- 
MS and his successors, lasted at least thirty-nine years^ 
without any remission of cruelty and oppression. It seems 
deac then, that both the Hebrew and Greek writers spoke 
of the same events ; and as Cambyses was king of Babv- 
tpnia, as well as of Iran, the difference of the names ougnt 
not to affect our bdief in the identity of the person. 
. Herodotus says little of the sufferings ofthe G^yptiami 
■ader the Persian yoke, and yet we know from other and 
aatheatic sources, that il^^ypt could have <mly presented 
a scene of rain and desokition to this historian. One re- 
mark does, indeed, escape Herodotus, which shows that 
he was sensible of the truth of the fact which we have just 
stated. He says, that in the happy time of Amasis, Egypt 
counted 20,000 well-peopled cities. Now Amasis died 
two years before the Persian invasion, and only 67 years 
before the time when Herodotus visited Egypt. It is evi- 
dent that the historian was aware of the contrast between 
the state of l^pt in the reign of Amasis, and its condition 
in. his own time. Strabo expressly tells us that almost all 
the temples at Thebes were destroyed by Cambyses, and 
that in his time that once splendid and opulent city was 
tenanted by villagers. When the same writer speiuu of 
Memphis, it is to Cambyses that he imputes the destruc- 
tion of the temples of Vulcan and of the Cabiri. Accord^ 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, Cambyses not only burnt, de- 
8tix>yed, or defaced, the temples and the tombs, but 
pillaged Egypt of aU its wealth. From one of the frag- 
VOL. XXIV. CI. JL NO. XLVII. L 
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meats of the tMtfa book of Diodofufl^ it.ii|qpeai;si5t Aat iriien 
Camtayses prepared to send aa expeditjk)ii to bi^ca ..the 
temple of Jiapiter Ammoo, he gave oijdera to hia iQffifei||9» 
ia make slaves of all those who dwelt around it, im^affjufc 
iio doi^t^ the numerous Priests who inhabited this soUtaigr 
4Q|asi8 in the midst of the Libyan desert. HerodotM gives 
"aa nearly the same account. He likewise tell»u9# that 
tte Persian tyrant ordered the principal citizens of Jdemr 
jpM» to be put to death, and the . priests to be jpoMidf 
aeouT^. But the priests probably concealed ^ fiom tiie 
iBreek stranger the persecution to which their <»der bad 
^ heen exposed ; nor might they be. willing to coiifess to h^ 
iht state of degradation to which they themselves had.bejm 
rtidnoed. What the prophet Isaiah had said, was ataead|r 
Iretdised — ** And the Egyptians I will give over Jnto fbs 
liand of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shaU rule mw 
ffkewk'''^** Surely the Princes of Zoan are fools, the ooa^asejl 
4st'i3ae wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become bnitish?>Tt- 
f1 Where are theyf where are thy wise men?^ In. the 
prophecies of Eesekiel we find the following pas^ages-r^'* I 
y^l oaake the land of Egjrpt utterly waste and desebte, 
mm the tower of Syene even unto Uie border of Ethiofnatr 
(Asad Cash, or Arabia.) '' Thus saith the Lord Gk^,.'i 
99lHi^Bdso destroy the idols, and I will cause their imagw 
to^i^ase out of Noph : and there shall be no more a prince 
.b£ tiid land of Egypt" — '' I will make Pathros dewlate» 
«ttid ^11 set fire in Zoan, and will execute judgments 4n 
^foi ' And I will pour forth my fury upon Sin, the strength 
0f> Egypt, and I will cut off the multitude of No^ I vful 
tet' we in E^ypt ; Sin shall have great pain; No $^Q(b^ 
«MMt. asunder ; and Noph shall have distresses daily, > rli^ 
^o«Ag men of Aven (read On) and of Ptu^bese^.^ail 
fell by the sword ; and those (that perish not) sbfEiB go 
iortb captivity. At Tephaphnehes also, the d€^f-dla}ito 
darkened, when I shall break there the yokes of £^;ypt; 
add the pomp of her strength shall cease in her ; as for Jmt, 
tt eloUd shall cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
M)[)titity'' — *^ At the end of forty years will I gather the 
S^yptians firom the people whither they were scattered. 
And I will bring again the captivity of Egypt, luaAwill 
eause them to return into the land of Patiiros» into the 
land of their habitation, and they shall be there ai>ase 
kingdom. It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; neither 
sboll it exalt itself any more above the nation6.'^ 
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AAerftese statements both of Greek and Hebrew writers, 
I lettTO it to oAem to judge, whether or not the priests 
4st B^jrpt/in tile thne- of Hemlotns, were likely to have 
iMMMd' the knowledge^ wtiich had been possessed by 
t&Mt' pfodecessors before the Persian conquest. Now-as 
^etodotnff is the raont ancient Greek anthor, whose writings 
teVe . come down to us, who has spoken of the !%yptians, 
it^^ except some incidental passages in Homer, it may 
•to »ftUrly questioned, I should think, whether we may nait 
hki mistaken, in trusting to the reports of later writem, 
%lto-'have pretended to explain to us the philosophical 
^ij^iens, and to estimate the extent of science, possessed 
l^'tbe ancient sages of E^pt. I mean not to say that 
soteiii^e ceased altogether to exist in that country ailer its 
Mbjecticm to the power of Persia; but when it was ndod 
with a sceptre of iron, when it was plundered of all its 
:]^oid' and silver, when its inhabitants, who had lost aH 
their property, trembled for their lives, when the temples 
^it0 gods were defaced or demolished, and when the only 
blass of its inhabitants, who cultivated the sciences, wer^ 
jiisilited, scourged, and butchered, it is impossible to sup- 
nose tiiat learning could continue to florish as it had dene 
in« ^times' of peace 'and prosperity. The efforts of the 
Spfyptians,"not celebrated as a warlike people, to slnke 
offi'Uhe Persian yoke, prove at once their sufferings, their 
dtepak, and their weakness. Cambyses conquered Egypt, 
ik'^we- jeetr. 4189 of the Julian period. At the end of S9 
4MtB'^^'oppro>^^s^ inhabitants revolted ; bat in two yeafB 
4ftei<^ as -'we learn from Herodotus, (1. vii.) they were 
45^Aftpelled^ to submit to their tyrants. Under the reign of 
^liKaxerxes, about 21 years after their first effort at ema»> 
4il{)atlOn-,' they again took arms, according to Diodoras 
^ctihiff, aend drove the Persians back into Asia ; but in 6 
.y^flm ailerwards, they were compelled to receive the law 
itom a Persian Satrap. After an interval of 80 yearly 
Any revolted a third time, and with better success, for 
^Iny resisted all the forces which were sent against diem 
by the Great King, during a period of 25 years, in the 
end, however, they were compelled to yield ; and their 
^toontry continued to make a province of the Persian empire, 
utitil- about 18 years afterwards, when it submitted to the 
anns of the Macedonian conqueror. 
-'(But it may be said, that if the Greeks were not compe* 
tent to estimate or to explain the science possessed by the 
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ancient Egypt! tos and Chal'deiiins^ and that if/ besides, 

none of their philosophers or historians, whose iwitinp 

hare come ^own to us; visited Egypt and ChaMda, befoft 

tfiose countries htkd been sabdued by the Vet^nH, Ammb 

temains no reason whatever for attributinp so nibcli sdeiv 

tifie knowledge to the ancient Chasidim and CSiaitoini^'Who 

tangfat their philosophy to a few select disciples on iift 

banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. It is undoaUed, 

that the ktiowledge of the priests was never imparted tb 

the pilblic, and that no people were ever more debased by 

fgnorance ami superstition than the Chaldeans and Egyth 

titas. What then are the grounds on which we wcnmd 

pretend to erect fbr these priests a mighty edifice of wid- 

tlom and science ? Shut up in the dark recesses of Iheir 

sacrM colleges, and apparently only busied abost tkie 

iiiysteries of their obscure mythology, they were move 

Iflcely to devote their minds to indolence and superstitiM, 

than to study and philosophy. Far inferior to the Gredks 

In the fine arts, they seem never to have surpassed then liA 

the exact sciences. ^^ a 

'^ It would be easy to lengthen this declamatkn tigmaitikt 

presumed superiority of the Chaldeans and Egyptiajw 'in 

science and philosophy; but that they^were b^ter ddlM 

than the Gredks in tiw severer sciences^ maybeinfened 

fiom the occasional^ I might say the frequent, mdmissm 

of the Oredts themselves; it may be inferred ftam ^itm 

%rct, that the most distinguished phiIosopher9 erf- Gieeee 

^ent to Memphis, and even to Babylon, to study geom^tty 

tirid ast^omy;and lastly, and principally, it may beting 

V^rred from those fragments of sciemce gathenMliQ part by 

Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, which seem once to 

li^ve bdonged to a mighty system. The difficulty isy<pei> 

ii'^lps, to decide when, where, and by whom, thissysteil 

was originally constructed. The fact, however^ is oertate, 

1%^ at sotne remote period there were mathematiciana'aiid 

'ttMtroriotners, who knew that the Sun is in the centie of ihe 

^anetai^ system, and that the Earth, itself a plaaet^^M- 

*^V€^ round the central fire; — ^who calculated^ on like 

%rrrselves attempted to calculate, the return of comets^vnirf 

«\\'h6 Imew that these bodies move in elliptic orbits iai- 

densely elongated, having the Sun in one of their focii^tf- 

who indicated the number of solar years contained in Ihe 

•great cycle, by multiplying a period (variously cailiediti 

^ Zend, the- Shanskrit, and the Chinese, ven, vaH,.aai 
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j^m^) of 180 years by another period of 144 years;— who 
w6k»mod the SimV$ distance from the Eartb by a measure- 
nent equal to 800,000,000 of Olympic stadia, and wlio 
moflt, thorelore, have taken the parallax of that Imninarr 
by a melbod, not only much more perfect than that sata 
to be invented by Hipparchus, bat little inferior in exacts 
nesa to that now in use among the modems ; — ^who conld 
scarcely have made a mere gaess, when they fixed the 
Mo<m's distance firom its primary planet at 59 semi-diame- 
ters of 4he earth; — ^who had measured the circumference 
of our globe with so much exactness, that their calcnlatioa 
only d^isred by a few feet from that made by our modem 
geometricians ;— who held that the Moon and the other 
j^anets were worlds like our own, and that tibo Moon wa^ 
diversified by mountains, and valleys, and seas;— who 
asserted that there was yet a planet which revolved roun^ 
the- 'Sun, beyond the orbit of Saturn ; — who reckoned tb^ 
planets to be sixteen ia number ;— -and who calculated the 
langth of &e tropical year within three minutes of the tni^ 
time: nor, indeed, were they wrong at all, ifatraditioa 
Meatkined by Plutarch be correct. All the authorities »for 
tiieae assertions are stated in my Essay on the Science of 
tM Egyptians and Chaldeans, and therefore I think it mh 
aooQSsary to repeat them here. In the same essay^ chap- 
ton 1 md 9, I have shown, that itmay be considered fit 
almost certain, that the use of the telescope and micror 
scope must have been known to the ancient astrcmomeiv 
of Egypt and the East ; and in chapter I have cited 41 
Oreek author who distinctly describes these instruments.; 
bnt in ceu^xies wheve knowledge was in the hands only of 
a^flsw^ who carefully concealed their discoveries from tfap 
pul^liCy it nunr.be easily imagined that little was known tf 
&0 people, of the art of assisting the powers of vision by 
ibt aid of glasses. 

It may be said that the Augments, which wp have co|^ 
lacted here, were widely scattered. 1^1 admit; butaaw^ 
infer the existence of the poet frcHn the disjecta meinbra, so 
yw infer the existence of the system from the disjointed 
parts and the scattered remains. If in crossing the desert 
you find the spring oi a wateh in <»ie place, an index in 
another, and pieces of a broken dial-plato in a third, yo|i 
will scaroely doubt that somebody in the desert must once 
have had a whole watoh. 

-To the few who reject the Mosaic chronology, therois no- 
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thing In our hypothe^l^ which ckn a]^eiir'9Aiebi&§i»Mflt «^^: 
mt>bability. !l%(^tan have little reascm to dfetf^, tlii^cH^ 
llsation inay have commenced iti "India, GlmldMy^tttiM 
S^gvpt, ten br twenty thousand years agto ; and with^lkii^ 
aomission, it would be rather too much even for^vM^defll 
tinityto deny, that the E^^ptians and Asiatics BOJiay hsm 
aoqtifred as tnuch knowledge in one or two hundred centft? 
tics, as the Europeans have done in three or four hundred 
jpwtrs. ..._., 

- It is then from the advocates of the Mosaic chrofn^lcfy^ 
that 1 must expect objections, as it is only by them tlutt' 
l^lis6iiable objections can be made. If, indeed, my opp^' 
ilents insist upon the literal version of tlie Hebrew text af 
it now stands, I must leave them to settle their cbronolQgj[ 
with the -Jewish Rabbin; but to those who admit the cliro^ 
Helogy of the LXX, or who will even allow that it i9 npt 
absolutely a point of faith, to abide by the received cbl^ 
ttology in all its strictness, I hope to show, that my liypfr 
thesis is not only in no manner contrary to Scripture, t^ 
is even essentiaUy confirmed by its testimony, i ' 

-If we believe, let us not believe by halves. JB^ore 
the Deluge, men lived commonly to the age of eig^'' 
or nine hundred years. It is utterly impossible, .'toj 
itt attaining to such an age, they should not hav0, toad^ 
an extraordinary progress in knowledge. Every indivir 
dual, who could live without the exertion of manual la* 
bor, could -devote whole centuries to the study of. t^ 
arts and sciences; and there might have been a l^rgf^ 
proportion of society raised far above the pressure^ -pt 
actual want, in the old world as well as in the new. "H^/fo^ 
the very brief account which we find, of the antediluvifUfs; 
hi Genesis, we know that the art of music was Studied> .^nd 
that musical instmm^ts had been inv^ated before; t^e 
flood. This circumstance, incidentally miDutioned, d^aqjl^ 
kefinemeht. There is nothing then improbable in ihej^ijt 
port of Josephus, when he says that the descendaiit3^f9| 
^Seth were skilful astronomers. The same writer seeimBto 
inscribe to them the invention of the Neros, a cycle of .whi<^ 
l^assini has developed the excellence. ^ • i^j 

^^TheJewsi S3rrians, and Arabians, have abundaQpe.jCfjT 
traditions concerning the astronomical knowledge pf w^ 
antediluvians, and particularly of Adam, Seth,.l^^d^f * 
Ham. It was asserted, in the book of £^ch, asi^irii 
tells us, that the constellations, in the time of that palnaic)i, 
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weie idready. named and dividedt The Arabians say, that 
they have named Enoch Edris on account of his.learoing. 
Hottinger has translated a passage from Beidavi, which 
begins ihas ^—£nocA dicim Edris propter multiplex studium. 
In citing the original^ Hottinger has surely written, eito- 
Aeoosly dkkiia for 3\hJ. The same Hottinger quotes ihe 
fdftawing words from Eusebius : rov l\ rdv ^r^rov ftaf 'Efifcw 

A^ fdyvct irtgl ta-f^iupittv ilvou TrapatrrotriKetj xoA rei h rep 'Eviy /xfttif- 

.fftoTixflf • Kircher cites a passage from one of the Rabbin, 
^ich he renders thus :—Dicunt Rabbim nostri, quod Cham 
J^Us NcX didicit artes et sdentias a Jiliis Kain^ easque scripdt 
W'iaiulis ameis, tradiditque posteris post diluvium. But the 

Words of this Rabbinical Hebrew, rOHDI mwrrnoan TO*? 
KttSn, should not be rendered didicit artes et scientias, but 
didicit sapientiam calorum, et scientiam annuli.' The meaning 
is qbvious : Cham, or Ham, had learned the science of 
iiMilonomy/ and the knowledge of the ring or zodiacal cir- 
cle, from the descendants of Kain. These authorities may 
Office; it would be easy to augment the number. 

Jo$ephus tells us, that among the reasons why God gave 
^feat length of life to the antediluvians, one was, that tiiey 
ttiight have sufficient time to cultivate the sciences of geo-^ 
ifiexr^and astronomy; for, adds he, they would not have 
Had time to make their predictions, had tiiey not lived 600 
years, which is the period of the great year. These predic- 
tions Were, therefore, probably astronomical predictions, 
6t which it is to be regretted that the Jewish antiquary has 
said no more. That the antediluvians were the inventors 
Of this Cycle of 600 years, afterwards known by the name 
6ilfer to the Chaldeans, may be presumed from this pos- 
^sl^ in Josephus. 

' Tn the Chronicon Paschale we are told^ that a man named 
*Andoiibafios, a descendant of Arphaxad, was the first who 
tiiiight astronomy to the Indians. Now the Indians have 
had from the most remote antiquity a cycle of 60 yeanr, 
^luch the Hindoo astronomers call the period of FriA^npo- 
ii, b'ecause it includes five revolutions of the planet Jnpt- 
iiii' found the Sun. The Chinese, the Tartars, and the 
Persians, multiplied this period by 8, and made their cVi^ 
tie of 180 years. But it is in feet very difficult to tbU, 
iWby the Indians should have chosen five revolutions of tiie 
tilanet Jupiter for the length of a cycle; the more especial- 
ly^ that the calculation is by no means exact. Neither db 
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the cy<$lM, attrttmted to GetaL^^OAA^ of 144 andlSO yeart^ 
aaswer to an j aAtsonomical periods. It would soem tiwi; 
Ibat Ihe pdiiod of 00 yrav* was cbosen as a oyde^iaa niak^ 
kig the decimal part of the great year^ coBsistfaig of jiai 
Imndred solar yeurs. : .i 

Hie cirele 1ms always been divided into 6 times 6^ st 
990 degrees. The zodiac is divided into 12 parti<ion»-^ 
Id moltiidied by & making 60, and mnltiplied by SO making 
360. But the Sun takes two hours to pass through a sig^. 
in his diurnal course; and it would therefore seem more 
natural, at first sight, to have divided the zodiac into. 24 
signs rather than into 12. The zodiacal circle might certainly 
have been divided into 24 parts, each ccMitaining 15 de-. 
gvees : but besides other reasons which existed for the dis* 
tribution, and which shall be mentioned presently, 24 will 
not maJte an equal portion of 60 ; and this number was fa- 
vmed for reasons which we have yet to explain, and to an 
extent which we must now proceed to state. The QixAi 
deans had a cycle, called the Savot^ which consisted ol 
3»600 years, or 60 multiplied by 60. They likewise had 
the cycle of 60 years, of which we have already spoken^ 
and which they named the So$os» The Chinese ami Tartars 
had periods oi 60 days. Bailli asserts that the day was 
divided into 60 parts. We still divide the hour into 60 
minutes, and the minute into 60 seconds* It is even said 
by fiailli, that the circle was originally divided into 60 
degrees; and consequently each sign of the zodiac must 
have been divided into 5 parts. I think Plato has some- 
vrtiere said, that the dodecahedron is the symbol of the uni- 
verse. This is one of those figures which have solid an* 
gles; it consists of 12 regular pentagons, and represents the 
number 60, or 12 multiplied by 5. 

But ndiy was the decimal part of the Neros chosen as a 
penod, and why was 60 multiplied by 6 taken as the num^ 
ber of degrees into which the circle should be divided T I 
have already remarked, that 60 years really answer to* no 
astronomical period, and the number 860 corresponds with 
the- days neither of the Solar, ncM: of the Lunar year* 
Again^ we find the zodiac diiided into 12 signs, 86 decani/ 
73 dodecans, and i360 degrees as marked on the ediptca. 
Are we to believe that these divisions were merely acci- 
dental t Finally, if we examine the two Oriental ^am o£ 
144 and of 180 years, we shall soon perceive that they 
correspond with no astronomical cycle. 
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14 ameiirs to me, Hint these iiiiin3b«nr wove eluNMi. and 
ikeae avuii<liui made, for the purpose of nraliiplyiiig, cov^ 
tail nnmbers into one number, wMch denoted tlie y€Ars m 
^^bksk some great sideral revolution took place- ITbis 
number might be expressed, while 60, or 300, was iakos 
for Qm root, but not when 600 was taken. Again, it might 
be understood that this number would divide by 860, but 
not by 365. And lastly, this number might be found bgr 
multiplying the vans into each other. 

The Bodiac was divided apparently into 12 signs, for the 
purpose of corresponding with the 12 months of the Solar 
year, because 30 days were allotted to each month, and the 
5 days, which were over, weie reckoned apart. But it is a 
curious fact, that if we multiply the 860 degrees ioio which 
the ecUptic was divided, by the 72 dodecans into which 
the 13 signs were partitioned, we shall have the number of 
years in which tiie stars make their entire revolntioib 
Agafal, 6ie van 180, multiplied by the van 144, will give 
precisely the same number, which is 26,920. But the di«r 
vMbn of the zodiac into 72 dodecans seems to intimate^ 
that its inventors were aware, that the stars move in longi^ 
tade one degree in 72 years, and that in 72 times 360 years 
they make a complete revolution of the degrees of the cirt 
de« iFurther, the zodiac appears to have been divided into 
12 signs, consisting each of 80 degrees, because 2£»,9B0^ 
divi^ by 12, will give 2,160 years, in which time the stars 
move 80 o^^es in longitude— that is to say, the 12th part ^ 
of a circle. When I speak of the motion of the stars, I of 
coarse mean their apparent motion, caused by the revotn-f 
tioo of the pole of the equator round the pole of the ecUp^ 
tic* 

In the cycle of 12,000 years, established by the ancient 
Persians, we find merely the remains of a calculation which 
thal^people had misunderstood. The inventors of the ao^ 
diac appear to have reckoned a period, when the stars 
come at tim end of it to the opposite point of the heavens, 
to ifhioh they had been at the beginmng. The number d 
ymrs contamed in this fieriod might be obtained by moltn 
plying the degrees of the ecliptic by the decans of the signs 
--Ihat is 800 1^ 86, which would give the number 12^960^; 
The Porisians appear to have lost altogether the principlo 
OS whidi the calculation was originally made; but they 
were not ignorant, as is clear from a passage in the fra^^ 
m^ts of CelsuB, of the motion of the stars in longtlude. 
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The Indians posfleased the same knowledge^ and tbn^y^oom- 
pnted the great revolution at 24^000 years, aocturdingto fi» 
report of M. Le Gentil. But in tibe 2nd Yatnmei.Qf iibf^ 
Asiatic Beseardies, I find a very ingenious calculjatiOQ of 
Mr. Paterson, stated by Sir W. Jones» wfaeno^ 4t w^iqpUl 
appear^ that fhey had really known the duration jQiJE. ibfi 
great sideral cycle of 25,920 years. The remadui^ oC^tib. 
teamed President himself are so much to the purpoaeip fliajt 
I shall transcribe them here : '' The important period gf 
86,920 years is well known to arise from the multiblioaticiii 
of aOO into 72, the number of years in which a n:iLedL^ 
isieems to move through a degree of a great circle ; .wd ^; 
though M. Le Gmtil assures us, that the modern Hio4w 
believe a complete revolution of the stars to.be ioa4^tW 
24>000 years, or 54 seconds of a degree to be passe<d m ^ 
year, yet we may have reason to tMnk, that the oldliiyd^ 
astronomers had made a more accurate calculation, h^ 
concealed their knowledge from the people under t)i^ jij^fl 
^ fourteen Manwantaras, 71 divine ages, compound WCtefit 
and years of different sorts, from those of Bridlmal^.t^ipllf^ 
^ Patala, or the infernal regions, if we follow the aiia)(^ 
gy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a day. andoug^ 
to be ^led a year, we may divide the number of .years4^ 
a divine age by 360, and the quotient will be 12,00Q, pr tb|» 
.number of his divine years in one age: but, coniecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods, 4,9@Q,(W0 
and 25,920, and we shall find that among their commm 
divisors are, 6, 9, 12, &c., 18, 36, 72, 144, Sqc.; ,V[hip|i 
munbers with their several multiples, especially in ft decupli^ 
progression, constitute some of the most celebratedj^PP^ 
of the Chaldeans^ Greeks, Tartars, and even of thelndiMi^ 
We^nnot &il to observe, that the number 432, w|4ch aj/tr 
pears to be the basis of- the Indian system, is a 60Ui p^ 
0f 25,920, and, by continuing the comparison, we migj^ 
probably solve the whole enigma." 

I have elsewhere made some remarks upon the _ 
of ttie ancient Persians. It will suffice here to obsM^e, 
that the veh of 180 years, multiplied by 8, gave the P^t 
nans their cycle of 1,440 years; and 1,440 years^ multiiyil^-^ 
ed by 18, furnish the number of yeai^s contained i|i.4ia 
great cycle. But it is to be remarked as curious, thai ,][ 
have diown, in the manuscript to which 1 h^ve allndcMJ, 
that all the w6rds denoting divisions of time, and employ/e4 
by the ancient Persians, are Chinese or Tartar. ThL^tij^r 
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eninstence proves tiiai these irnnies and divisiotis ave of a 
d^te exttemely remote^ when probably the' nati(His' to fho 
^t and to flie west of the Oxns spoke the same language/ 
aAd'welne perhaps united under the same government. * 

' From fhe statements which I have now made/ and witftM 
out advancing the claims of the Egyptians^ T think it pretty 
clear, that the length of the great sideral cycle must liaV^ 
bifteh known in the early ages of the world, and soon after 
fhe deluge. But according to the usual duration of human 
life, it' seems very difiBcnlt to account for this discdverjf^y 
nntess we suppoise the regular establishuient of astronomy; 
atid observations made during several ages. To arrive^ 
h6wever, at perfect exactness, these observations must b^' 
made with the greatest nicety. The Greeks of Alexandria' 
ndscalculated altogether the periods in which the starii 
mfove in longitude. They reckoned a degree for their seen* 
Iftr progression, and consequently 86,000 years for their 
c^ofmplete revolution. This fact shows, that the exact 
mbtiOn of the stars in longitude, can only be determined by 
Observations made with the greatest care and atteatioiif,' 
auM '(hat in the brief space of human life, it is scarcel3^ 
p^oMMe for any individual to be aware of any change ia 
tUe' positions of the stars. We are obliged to com][>ariel 
fltti observations of those who have gone before us with 
Oi|^ own, to obtain a result. Now the motion of thestam 
cbifld be very easily noted and determined by the antedilv- 
viftris!. Seth lived 912 years. This Patriarch, to whom 
this Jews ascribe the invention of astronomy, and who, a^ 
We shall 'find in the sequel, was no other than that celebrate 
ed ifierson named Thoth by the Egyptians, may easily have 
observed the heavens during a period of 720 years. In 
tUs period the stars would have moved forwards 10 Ath 
gitees, or the third part of a sign; and it would be easy f<«r 
ah astronomer, who made observations during Uris loiig" 
lapse of time, to ascertain the fact with an accuracy wbvdi 
ekperience is best able to give. 

'That the invention of the zodiac ought to be ascribed to 
the antediluvians, may perhaps appear to some a rash and 
idle conjecture ; but I shall not renounce this conjecture 
merely because it may startle those who have never thought 
of it before. Tradition has told several of the Oriental 
Sulfations, that the antediluvians were eminently skilled in 
ioistronomy ; and tradition has generally some foundation in 
truth. When Bailli undertook to write the history of a^- 
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Nee vana vox, nee consilia iitita. 
Spernir dolores en ! vidua et metuA; 
MetuB renaacentea scelesttt . .t. 
Undique ab insidiia caterVae. 

Gangeticis ut quae volucris plagis, 
Novata^ odori de thalamo rogi 
Surgit, sui proles parensque, 
Munere mortis adepta vitam : 

Madente larg& e funere lacrym^^ 
Dias in oras edite luminis^ 

Sic publica imples vota, Princeps ; 
Vbta tua? Carola? precesque. 

Regalis infans, naacere ! nascere ! 
Virtute totum te deceat Patrem 
Referre, victUFamque famam 
Cui nierita iu patriam dedere, 

Henrice, Galli, te, pie amor tui ! 
Tuiini est cadeutem^ te sine^ parvule, 
Firmare stirpem, liliisque 
Reddere hixtiriem juventas. 

Decus Garuninas nomine te suo 
Insignit urbs, et rite superbiens 
Inter sorores invidendo 
Toiiit honore caput coruacom. 

Regalis infans, splendida jam vocant 
Te templa Christi, rosque aalutifer ! 
Te Fontifex sancto iavacro 
Abluat, eripiatque letho. 

p. n. MARRON. 



H. Stephens* Reading of a Passage iu Euripides. 

In No. XLiv. p. 469. were noticed two passages of Euripides, 
as cited by H. Stephens in his Thesaurus, in a manner singularly 
at variance with the received editions. A similar instance occurs 
in Vol. 1. col. 755. of the old edition, under the word BXvoo: 
** A pud Euripidem metaphorice, Aiyouvx (iviovs w /3Xy«y 
afixofjiYiy," The line alluded to is undoubtedly by Hec. 967.; 
but there the reading universally acknowledged is xXioov. It is 
most probable, that H. Stephens (in thus attributing to Euripides 
a word never used by him, nor indeed by the other Tragedians, 
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Ikir frren hj AiistopbtiMiy nH of Mrhoni losteMl of it employ 
8{md) was de€er<red by tf' typogmpbiaai error of ^lis copy. A 
ftrther inaccuracy wlAcih eseape^ ku iM>tice \%i that jSxvfiuf would 
litve required oT;, not cl#. 

M. : 

The.Arak Atsa Root. 

It is remarkable that the root resembling the potato, lately 
brought to England for cultivation, from Santa Fe de Bogota, 
is au African root which grows near, the Southern Atlas in Loweir 
Suse,* and called in that country, among the Arabs of Woled 
Abbusebah, by the same name tnat it bears in South America^ 

VIZ. Jlrak Atsha or Aithnn^ t&bfi o«x' unquestionably true 

Arabic words, signifying the absorbing or thirsty root : arak the 
root> atshan thirsty. 

How has this root found its way to South America and there 
retained its original Arabic name i Were the ancient Arabs pos,- 
aessed of more nautical knowledge than we have on record^ 
did they, at some remote period^ (and many centuries before the 
discovery of America by Columbus,) cross the Western Ocean, 
and transport their plants to America ? or are we to suppose 
4fa«t there has been a continent submei^ged, which once afforded 
tommunication between Africa and South Aaaenca, now divided 
by an ocean 30 degrees across from shore to shore ? 

• ■ 

J. O. JACKSON. 



NOTICE OF 

A Vindication of 1 John^ ch. v. l.from the objections of 

M. Oriesbach : in which is given a new view of the 

easier fial evidence^ with Greek authorities for tbk 

authenticity of Ihe verse^ not hitherto adduced in tU 

. ' defence. iBy the Biskop of St. David's. 

_ ^ 

IVk have had an opportunity, on several occasions, of express- 
ing the high opinion, which we entertain of this pious, ingeni^ 
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Ous, aDd learned prelate. Our pages have^ in many nitaneies^ 
]>een adorned and dignified by i^rticles eoinnitmtcated> or* r^ 
xbmmended, by him. iVod we feel a. particular gr^^cati^iry^ 
announcing a publication^ containing sentiments, whic& cyipr 
spond with our own^ on a most important subject. Our readers 
will recollect that^ although we «re- obliged to admit articles 
o( different opinions^ which do not swerve from a proper 
regard for Christianity, a leaning has* been expressed by us to 
,44iat side, which the Right Reverend author so ably supports. 
Such has been the part taken by a majority of our correspon* 
dents.* 

Although there has been in many Divines a tendency to sub- 
scribe to the opinion entertained by Person, Griesbach^ 9f|^-^ 
karned translator of Michaelis^ that the verse in queelion is 
spurious, it is remarkable that later writers, besides Pearaoni 
Slillingfleety Bull, Grabe, Mill, Bengelius, Ernesti, |Iorsley, 
&c. have formed a diiferent conclusion. \ 



, .'" I have taken several opportunities," says the author of the Work 
ulrtrder our consideration^ '' to express a different opinion from thti^fpo* 
*nebts of the verse ; and I can &ay with truth, that every renev^e eX' 
amioation of the subject has added to m^ convictions ofitsauthenticitf. 
Among the latest inquirers, Mr. Nolan, in his profound and ioterestine 
iTiguin/ into the integritt/ of the Greek Vulgatey* after stating the iiri^^m! 
knd^XCerual evidence of the verse, and tlie probability that the verse^was 
' siippressed by Etisebius, in the edition which he revised under the sane- 
tipD of Constantine the Great, adds, < I trust nothing further can be 
wanting to convince any ingenuous mind that 1 John, v. 7, really pro- 
deeded from St. John the Evangelist/ . ^ . ' 
"^ ." Dr. Hales, in his learned work^ on Faith in the Holy TrinUf^'speBks 
with e()ual confidence on the authenticity of the verse: — * To the autho- 
rity of Griesbach on this Question, I shall not hesitate to oppose and 
'prefer the authority of a celeorated German editor and critic, tn^ learned 
E^nesti; with whose observations I shall close this minute and'elaborate 
Survey of the whole external and internal evidence ; which,-! ifoiribly 
.trust, will be found exhaustive of the subject, and set the controveriy-at 
TOt in future.' . - 
•' •/'Mr. Grier,in his rfcent * Erply to Dr. Miloer^s End of Reli|;iousGon- 
tr6versy,*+ after noticing the * invincible arguments' of Mr. INblab^ says, 
*1 feef compelled to abandon my former prejudices agaiost i!)il'^er§e, 
^ifid to think That a person should almost as soon doubt the getfoi^ebess 

of the rest of St. John's Epistle, as that of the disputed passal^;*"^ 

• <^' • ..... .TiViv «>.'ii .:_ 

— — — — I— —I I mmmmmmmmmimmmt^mmmm^itmmmt^i*mi^mi<^ 

. " ■ ; * 

' ^ Among many others, we may quote an article ia lio;^ IV.. by ilie 
learnefd translator of Daniel. ' -..",;•■ 

.* Pag€305.— London, Rivington8,1815,. 
- 3 VoJ. ii. p. a25u — London, Rwingtous, 1818. 

♦ JPage 40.— London, Cadell, 10^1. 
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^ A late' c£tk>o of the Greeic Testament^ by the Rev. Edward Valpj, 
imisl, ncf^>||.4«p»^t^, woqg. Uie adnrocaM uf tl^ rectiyod HejLt. The 
edition .is fyinx^cd very inuch oh the text ofCrfesbacby but without adopt» 
Iflg fuh b^s fdbrations. It fetain^y amoog other passages, 1 John, v. 7/' * 

^fi earnestly recommend the perusal of this tract to kllf who 
yaiS^ to examine the evidence with candor and impartiality^ a^'d 
;^hall,onIy quote the conclusion of the Appendix. 

** What, if the fallacies should be all on the side of the opponents of 
the yersie r For, what do their arguments amouDt to } 

l.'^hat the extermi evidence is decisive against the verse ; though 
them is no external evidence whatever against it, during the three fint 
centuries, and in the same period much positive evidence for it* 

^3« That it i^ not found in any of the four ancient manuscripts now 
extant^ and therefore it never was read in any of the hundred, or thou- 
sand inanuscripts, that are lost. 

8; That it is first quoted at large by a Latin writer, who lived nearly 
four hundred years after the death of St.* John ; and therefore it was aover 
kaDWA to the more ancient Greek fathers ; though the Spartan decite 
against Timotheus is found for the first time in a Latin writer at least a 
thousand years after its promulgation. 

4* That it is not found in any Greek manuscript extant, but one; and 
tbysrefiure jt never will be ; though, the hymn to Ceres has been found 
at lif oscow two thousand year^ after the time of Pausanias, who last quoted 
i^ an4 of which no other copy is known to be extant. 

5. That Augustia knew nothing ofthe seventh verse, because be iii- 
tarftfets the. eighth verse mystically of the Trinity; though the sepse, 
wbu;h he ascribed to the term ununif (uaiti^ of essence,) made it impassi- 
ble for him to interpret the aqm and sanguis ofthe eighth verse Ute^ 
raUjf, 

6. That Ausustin was general^ followed in applying the eighth verse 
mystically to tne Trinity; tlierefore the seventh verse was unknown to 
thkf ^nero/i^ of the African fathers; though [Eucherius,] Vigiliu^Tap- 
S«i|8i8, Cassiodorus, and Fulgentius, who constitute the great^ part of 
tbat gjtneralUy^ expressly quote both verses. 

7* ThatEucherms explained the eighth verse mystically of the TirinUy; 
thow^be expressly applies it to the water and the blood, that issued from 
our-^^k)ur*s side on the cross (John xix. 84), and distinguishes his owa 
opinion from those, who apply the eighth verse to the Trinity. 

3. That '' if Eucherius wrote the allegory in the Questions, be could 
not possibly have the heavenly witnesses in his copy/' Butit is dear 
tbftt the aiiegory quoted by him in the Questions^ is not the allegory qf 
fyickeriuSf but of the P lures, from whom he differs. 
^ .9.. That the verse rests chiefly, if not solely, on the authority of Vigi- 
lius Tapsensis, according to Griesbacb; .though Mr. Person says it resta . 
on the authority of C^pnan, or the ancient Latin version; and though 
iJMUA'ersion.is a legitimate evidence of its Greek origin^. 

10. That the Montfort or Dublin manuscript was a forgery ofthe fiix- 
tittadi century, and written on purpose to deceive Erasmus; which a 
competent judge has. ^hown to be a production of the thirteenth captuiy.'' 

' After stating < the difference of opinion among the learned, in his 
note on that verse, Mr.. Valpj. adds,: ** Istis verbis e textu f uUatif ^ 
nescio quid curti atque inexpleti semper mihi apparuit/^ 
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P^STUM. 

JMid the deep silence of the pathkss wBd, 

Where kiodlier nature once proftisely smii'd, 

Tb* eternal Temples stand; — untold their age, 

Untrac'd their annals in Historic Page; 

All th^t around them stood now far awaj, 

Skigfe in ruin, tniglity in decay. 

Between the mountains and the azure main. 

They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty, through the clear blue light. 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 

Emblems of strength untam'd ; yet conquering Time 

Has mellow'd half the sternness of their prime^ 

And bade the lichen, 'mid their ruins grown, 

Imbro\Tn with darker tints the vivid stone. 

Each channel'd pillar of the fane appears 
* ' Unspoil'd, yet soften'd by consuming years ; * 

So calmly awful, so serenely feir^ 

The gazer's heart still mutely worships there. 
Not always thus — when beam'd beneath the day, 
' No fairer scene than Paestnm's lovely bay ; 

When her light soil bore plants of ev'ry hue. 

And twice each year her storied roses blew ; 

While Bards her blooming honors lov'd to sing. 

And Tuscan zephyrs fann'd di' eternal Spring. 
' Proud in her port the Tyrian moor'd his fleet, 

And Wealth and Commerce filFd the peopled street; 

While here the rescued Mariner ador'd 

The Sea*8 dread sovereign, Posidonia's lord, i; 

' With votive tablets decked yon h^llow'd walls. 

Or sued for Justice in her crowded halls. 

There stood on high the white-rob*d Flamen-*-there 

The opening portal pour'd the choral prayer; : -u^- 

While to o'er-arching Heaven ^weliy full the sound,. 

And incense blaz'd, and myriads knelt around. 
'Tis past: the echoes of tiie plain are mute, 
r -BVin t>o the herdsman's call or shepherd's flute ; 
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Hkor «reii by AiistopbafMiy tit of Mrhom insteMl of it employ 
S^) was deceived bytf' typogmpbiaai error of ^lis copy. A 
fiirlfaer inaccuracy wlAcih eseapi^ kis notice it> that jSxvfluf would 
have required oT^, not cl#. 

M. 

The. Arak Atsa Root. 

It is remarkable that the root resembling the potato, lately 
brought to England for cultivation, from Santa Fe de Bogota, 
is an African root which grows near, the Southeru Atlas in Lower 
Suse,* and called in that country, among the Arabs of Woled 
Abbusebah, by the same name tnat it bears in South America, 



viz. Arak Atska or Atthtin^ t&kfi o«xi unquestionably true 

Arabic words, signifying the absorbing or thirsty root : arak the 
root, atshan thirsty. 

How has this root found its way to South America and there 
retained its origiual Arabic name ? Were the ancient Arabs pos,- 
aessed of more nautical knowledge than we have on record? 
did they, at some remote period^ (and many centuries before the 
discovery of America by Columbus,) cross the Western Ocean, 
and transport their plants to America? or are we to suppose 
ifaat there has been a continent submei^ed, which once afforded 
communication between Africa and South America, now divided 
by an ocean 30 degrees across from shore to shore ? 

J. O. JACKSON. 



NOTICE OF 

A Vindication of 1 John^ ch. v. l.from the objections of 

M. Oriesbach : in which is given a new view of the 

external evidence^ with Greek authorities for the 

authenticity of ihe verse^ not hitherto adduced in kt 

r defence. By the Bishop of St. David's. 

• ■ - • • • 

TV k have had an opportunity, on several occasions, of express- 
ing the high opinion, which we entertain of this pious, ingeni^ 

■ ■ I ■.!*■.— —MMfc^ii^«»—l» I II 1.^——.^ II I 1 11 I I II 
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fetum, that '' the month 6f May, 199K tras i^oden^ iMloo- 
rable in the East by the capiiife <^fB^«rhigapaisM/afa'tto 
dowhMl of its sbvereign, the m\MtnU'6nemftit%i$ Bith 
tish nation. Nor tv«r6 the "wisdom mA talor oi^bijM<#il 
that 'occasion more honorable to the victors; 'ihatt-^lbdy 
libiirality and attention to science, in detemining^ tbalrtHe 
library of the late Snltan should be presc^rted enth«| (all 
(he othi^r property being sold by pnblic aticticfti for die 
benefit of the captors) and presented, with tbe 'exl^p^ 
lion only of a few Mss. selected for the Asiatid Sf^diaAf 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridgis^ tdcVM 
Honorable East-India Company/' rlii; 

When we consider how seldom any attention to aOddAMy 
is evinced by persons employed in transcribing Arabk 
and Persian works ; how generally they omit or misplace the 
diacritical.points or marks which serve to distingmsh a^MM 
letters from others ; and how often it is necessary lo.pefnis^ 
several folio or quarto pages of an uninteresting ptiBfhoe, 
composed in a most turgid and difficult style, before IM 
title or date, or even the subject of a volume, much leiaAd 
author's name, can be ascertained; it will appear Had 
Major Stewart, (then Junior Professor of the Persian laU- 

giage in the College at Fort William) imposed on himself 4 
sk of considerable labor, wh^n he undertook to fonn ^ 
dtecriptive catalogue of this collection, comprebendhig; 
teMy eleven hundred articles ; for, according to biiJuliiJi^ 
notis arrangement, we find that, of Arabic and Persian boito 
there are. On the subject of History and Biography> 118^ 
ikk'Sufmsm or Mystical Theology, 115--£tlri€s, H/^^^o^- 
try; 19u— Fables, 18— Letters, Forms of Bpistolary^flini- 
despondence, &c., 53 — Various Arts and Scienoesif^l^^ 
^ fthmetic and Mathematics, 7 — Astronomy^ QO^^Physid, 
f— Philosophy, 64 — Philology, 45*-Lexicographyv;8^ 
Theology, 46 — Jurisprudence, 9S^-Mohammedan) > TnaH^' 
tions, 46— Korans, 44 — Commentaries on the Kotan,^^fl(^ 
Prayers, 35— Miscellaneous, 23. Of books in tho Hndk 
find Dekhany languages, 27— Turkish, 2. Persian fioote 
jttr^sented to the College of Fort William by Majorf(aMr 
Sir John) Malcolm, 4— and Arabic books presefltedKigr 
Mr. Elliot, 23. Of these the respective titles are prinw 
iir theft proper Arabic or Persian characters, bein^ lOi^ 
pres^d also in Italics. The size or fonn of each Msuis 
noticed, and a concise but satisfactory accountgivenof taiii 
author or woik, where it i^as ]^ssiMe to ascertaia aiqrpia* 
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f icobtfs i¥orthy of mention. la the copioiui Apjpendix^ Major 
Stewsutt had collected a variety of entertaining pr remark- 
aUj^ piosiages, extracted as specimens of the most rare and 
Yaltfiiblef Mss.j the original text being printed in tb^ prqpier 
chataoter^ and on the opposite pages a faithful tr^^nsbtipn, 
illtiatnited with many excellent notes. To the Catalogiie 
Are {Mcefixed Historical Memoirs of Hyder Aly Klian, suid 
hiti son Tippoo Sultan^ comprehending by many degrees tibu^ 
b^t account of those extraordinary personages that w 
have hitherto perused. Hydcr Aly (who died in 1782, aged 
siiety^four years) "was, doubtless," says our - ingenious 
autnor, '* one of the greatest characters Asia has produced; 
and if his success cannot be compared with that of Tamer- 
lataieor Nadir Shah, it must be attributed more to the com- 
JAMitors with whom he had to contend, than to any want oiF 
aMlity on his part. Without the advantages of education, 
be^aoquired an extensive knowledge of the sciences of war 
and- of politics : and by his superior talents raised himself 
from a private station to the sovereignty of a powerful 
kingdom. He administered justice with impartiality, and 
gave great encouragement to agriculture and to commerce. 
He was indulgent to his subjects, but strict in the disei- 
pliae of his army ; severe in punishing offenders, and cruel 
io his enemies. His mind was latterly tinctured with 
superstition; and he is accused by the Mohammedans, 
iM, only of putting great faith in astrologers, but also of 
reverencing the Hindu deities. At the period of Hyder^s 
d^cfease, his dominions, exclusive of his conquests in the 
GafbaUc, comprehended nearly eighty thousand square 
]ncles;:his territorial revenues amounted to two krora 
of^lnpees, or about two millions sterling; and, although 
his'.-dlrtny consisted of at least 150,000 men, his treasury 
c<^Atained several millions in bullion and specie." — (p. 4S^^) 
Piom the Memoir concerning Tippoo, our limits will nl^t 
idhlw ns to extract much, although it is a document 90 
Jbas euriouis than authentic. The death of that Sultan (on 
thr4th of May, 1799,) has been related by various writers 
iBmk alwayd agreeing in certain particulars. That he fouglit 
gilbntly to the \^X moment of his existence, all have 
'declared — and from Major Stewart we learn, that when «Ui 
£bg£Ldi column had forced the breach and mounted the 
lamparts, Tippoo repeatedly fired on the assailants,: and 
tdiat, according to the testimony of his servants, many Earo- 
pMna fell by bis hand. Still the British advanced, and 
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leium, that '' the month of May, 1999; tras reodeitd itfeftMH 
rable in the East by the capture of S^dngapattttli/ fltfd'lM 
downfkll of itn sovereign, IhemveterateeneMnnorfttlA^ 
fish nation. Nor were the \risdom and talor difolfl^i^a 
fhat 'occasion more honorable to the Victors^ 'ttanlbdlP 
liberality iemd attention to science, in detennininp fiialrtfie 
library of the late Snitan shonld be presorted entfN( (all 
the 'other property being sold by public auction ftnp the 
benefit of the captors) and presented, with ttio 'ex&t^ 
lion only of a few Mss. selected for the Asiflttitt Sildety 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge^ tac^ 
Honorable East-India Company." j'm ; 

When we consider how seldom any attention to ^(farkcj 
is evinced by persons employed in transcribing Arabic 
and Persian works ; how generally they omit or misplace Um 
diacritical.points or marks which serve to distinguish sMe 
letters from others ; and how often it is necessary toperase 
several folio or quarto pages of an miinteresting prefhoe, 
composed in a most turgid and difficult style, before IM 
title or date, or even the subject of a volume, much less Afi 
author's name, can be ascertained; it will appear iiixA 
Major Stewart, (then Junior Professor of the Persian laii- 

Siage in the College at Fort William) imposed on himsctf 4 
skof considerable labor, when he undertook to fbim >a 
descriptive catalogue of this collection, comprehend)^ 
tearly eleven hundred articles ; for, according to bi»lunib- 
ndtis arrangement, we find that, of Arabic and Persian borid 
there are. On the subject of History and Biography^ HS^ 
OtiSufyim, or Mystical Theology, 115— Ettncs, fb^^^od- 
try, 190— Fables, 18— Letters, Forms of Bpistolary^ibiP- 
Tespondence, &c., 53— Various Arts and ScieBoe%ifl9(^ 
Anthmetic and Mathematics, 7 — ^Astronomy, SO^Physirf, 
612'— Philosophy, 64 — Philology, 46 — LexicographfySfl^ 
Theology, 46 — Jurisprudence, 95 — Mohammedan^. Tnoll^ 
tibns, 46— Korans, 44 — Commentaries on the Koran, ^Hi#* 
Prayers, 85— Miscellaneous, 23. Of books in the Hiadk 
and Dekhany languages, 27— Turkish, 2. Persian ttoote 
Presented to the College of Fort William by Majot^iMr 
Sir John) Malcolm, 4— and Arabic books presetiledlSigr 
Mr. Elliot, 23. Of these the respective titles are pciniM 
In their proper Arabic or Persian characters, befa^f ei^ 
pres^d also in Italics. The size or form of eadi.Ms^>is 
noticed, and a concise but satisfactory account given of ^aih 
author or work, where it Was |KissiMe to ascertaia anyrpw* 
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^ciidM« worthy of mentiioD. la tbe copious Appendix, Major 
SleWMt had colteotcd a variety of entartaining pr remark?^ 
aMB iHWssages^ extracted as specimen^ of the mp^frrare and 
taltBibto MSS;, the priginal text being printed in ]tjl^ proper 
chataoter^ and on the opposite pages a faithful tr^lnsjatign^ 
innafxiitedwith many excellent notes. 1*0 the Caiajogde 
Hre pirefixed Historical Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan, ^^^ 
hi6 son Tippoo Sultan, comprehending by many degrees the 
h^t account of those extraordinary personages that we' 
hive hitherto perused. Hydier Aly (who died in 178S, aged 
si]Sty*four years) "was, doubtless,'' says our ingenious 
author, " one of the greatest characters Asia has produced; 
and if his success cannot be compared with that of Tamer^ 
laaeor Nadir Shah, it must be attributed more to the com- 
petitors with whom he had to contend, than to any want of 
aMlity on his part. Without the advantages of education, 
boTaoquired an extensive knowledge of the sciences of war 
and- of politics : and by his superior talents raised himself 
fitton a- private station to the sovereignty of a powerful 
fiJUgdomi He administered justice with impartiality, and 
gave great encouragement to agriculture and to comm^ce. 
He was indulgent to his subjects, but strict in tbe disei- 
pUoe of his army; severe in punishing oiTendors, and cruel 
io his enemies. His mind was latterly tinctured with 
jmiperstition ; and he is accused by the Mohammedans, 
t^ only of putting great faith in astrologers, but also of 
referencing the Hindu deities. At the period of Hyder's 
d^ci^se, his dominions, exclusive of his conquests m the 
Gattiatic, comprehended nearly eighty thousand square 
]itiIeS'7 his territorial revenues amounted to two iLrora 
^^tupees, or about two millions sterling; and, although 
hur^illttny consisted of at least 150,000 men, his treasury 
Ci^ntained several millions in bullion and specie." — (p. 4^J) 
Fiool the Memoir concerning Tippoo, our limits will ii#t 
aUow ns to extract much, although it is a document 90 
Jbfls curious than authentic. The death of that Sultan (on 
ffar4th of May, 1799,) has been related by various writes 
mmk always shoeing in ceriain particulars. That he fought' 
gilbdattly to the Is^t moment of his existence, all have 
itedated-^and from Major Stewart we learn, that when ^ 
j^giisb column had forced the breach and mounted tbe 
tamparts, Tippoo repeatedly fired on the assailants^^ and 
tiiat, according to the testimony of his servants, many Earo- 
petnfi f ell by his bcuid. StiU the Britidi advanced, and 
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the Sultan's troops began to desert him \ he then » CHn n taA 
his horse and endeavoured to tbrce into the (own throng ii 
crowd of fugitives ; at this moment a volley from his piv* 
9uers wounded him in the left breast, and he soon after 
received a second wound in the right side ; his horse snidb 
vncter him, and his turban fell to the ground : he was imme- 
diately raised by some of his attendants, and placed on a 
palwkin under the gateway. '^ It was at this time/' say» 
oar author (p. 89), '' proposed to the Sultan by one of ms 
servants, that he ^ould make himself known to the English, 
from whose general character there could be no doubt be 
would meet with every attention compatible with his sitna* 
tion, but this he disdainfully refused. After a short inter- 
val some European soldiers entered the gateway, and one of 
them attempting to take off the Sultan's sword-belt, the 
wounded prince, who still held his sword in the right hand, 
made a cut at the soldier and wounded him, about the knee ; 
when the latter instantaneously fired his musket and shot 
huB through the temple, which caused immediate death/' 

The second publication of Major Stewart is so generally 
known and approved, both in England and on the Continent 
that a slight mention of it will here suffice. We allude to 
the ^.^ Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1805." 
This work was originally composed by Abu Taleb himself, 
in the Persian language, and the translation is as liteial as 
the different idioms ot* two languages would admit. He 
first English edition appeared in 1810, forming two Qctav(» 
volumes; the second in 1814, thisee volumes duodecimo, 
A French ^translation, made from the first English edition^ 
was published in 18L1 at Paris; but the 21st and 2^d 
chapters, relating chiefly to Buonaparte, the victories gained 
by the I^glish, and the politics of Europe, were omit^d for 
obvious reasons. Since the publication of Major Stewart's 
translation, the Persian text has been printed at Calcutta* 
It appears that Abu Taleb's only object was to inform and 
improve his countrymen, by a candid and simple narrative 
of what he saw, heard, and thought, during his travels — " The 
remarks of such an observer," (says the ingenious tranship- 
tor, in his dedication to the Marchioness of Hertford,) ^^ oi^; 
the laws, manners^ and customs, of the different countries of 
Europe — particularly on those of our own — can never be 
without their interest and importance to an enlightened 
Viiod V We will adcU that those who were personally ac<y 
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qacdnted with tbat amiable and intelligeiitt traveller^ ani 
their descendants of the rising generation, Tvill derive macb 
pleasure from the freqaent mention which be makes, by 
name, of the numerous individuals, particularly ladies, to 
ifl^hom he was indebted for kindness and acts of hospitality : 
we are often amused by the naivete with which he notioes 
minute circumstances rendered familiar to us from habit ; 
and we almost pity the Asiatic stranger, when, describing 
the hackney coaches of Dublin, (which he visited previously 
to his arrival in London), he says ^' In this and aU the other 
cities of Europe, there are so many carriages of different 
kinds, that I may safely aver, from the day I arrived in 
Dublin tiU I quitted Paris, the sound of coach wheels was 
never out of my ears." (Vol. I. p. 142. 2nd edition.) In th9 
Appendix is given '' A vindication of the liberties of Asia- 
tic .women'' — a very interesting tract, composed by Aba 
Taleb, in consequence of some conversation with an 
English lady, who had imagined that all wives in the 
East lived hke slaves, without honor or authority. He 
returned to India, where, having obtained the appointment 
of Aamil, in a district of Bundlecund, he died in the year 
1806. To the first volume is prefixed his portrait, an ex* 
ceUent likeness, engraved froon the picture by Northcote. 

We now proceed to Major Stewart's third work ; entitled 
'' the History of Bengal, from the first Mohammedan inva- 
sion until the virtual conquest of that country by the English, 
A, D. 1757 ;" a handsome quarto volume of about 570 
pages, published in 1813, and illustrated by a very neat and 
correct map of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa. Although 
our author proves by numerous references, that he had avail-- 
ed himself of all the best European productions, that could 
yield any authentic information on his subject, yet the origi-t 
nal materials from which he has formed a great portion of hiti 
work, are no less numerous than rare and valuable ; being the 
Persian Mss.TajalMuasir; TabkatNassiry; Tarikh Alufy; 
Tabkat Akbery ; Tarikh Ferishteh (of which two sections 
were translated by Colonel Dow, and one by Dr. Jonathan 
Scott). The Akbar Nameh ; Zubdet al Tuarikh ; Jehangire 
Nameh ; Shah Jehan Nameh ; Aalumgire Nameh ; Muasir 
Aalumgiry ; Muntekhub al Lebab ; or Tarikh Khafy Khan ; 
Muasir al Omrah at Timouryeh ; and the Ryaz Assula- 
teen. From those and other sources our author has derived 
9^ laultiplicity of curious and interesting anecdotes; . It was 
nott liowev^ within the compass of Hs plan, to trace tW 
History of Bengal up to the earliest ages ^but in bis pre?^ 
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inary discourse^ be: allows that the inhabttantsi ^.j^ 
ocmiitry '^ have an ^qaal ckiat to aiHiqwIy and ^mlf. fi^, 
lisatbtti, mtik the ottibr naiiona of India/' - .^Qlai ^diallit 
gni^od wnler Abol Fasil (in Uh Ayeeo «4M^^^) bas^eMiR 
ueraied aixty-rone kings of Bengal, who reigneA beS$a t 1 i ft 
Mioluimiiedan invasion ; and if twenty <Mr twentgr-fiteffliMi 
bo. allowed for each rei^ previons to that evmt^ .(^Aith 
oceofered A. D. 1208-4,) '' it will give the BengalMe «if* 
fieient'daim to antiquity/' as Major Stewart otMwretf 
(Prelim. JHst. p. vi.); indeed accOrdipg to ttie :jiiigeBMiOfi 
Mr^'WilfoMy the thirteenth of those six.ty-OD0..aoT«eigflt 
lived abont the coXnmencement of the Cfaristian^noora. yM 
appears (from p. 4.) that Snbuctageen, who Migoedt all 
Ghizne, was the first M6hammedan who invaded (iie:fro»tiel^ 
provinces of Ihdia, in the year of Christ 977. The Hindoo 
pf inoe who suffered from this attack, was named Jjipaal, 
and possessed a territory extending from Laboretorl^M 
^l^n, and from Cashmire to Monhan. ■...^^ ;^ 

lllie successors of Subuctageen continued * a i^f^teiorof 
fpradoal encroachment^ until ^bout the year 1204 Mohamf* 
toed Bukhtyar Entered Bengal, and having subdued jfti pi^ 
tfoo Sovereign or Raja, named Luchmunyah, establisbedtbe 
mcient city of GouT as the capital of his dominions>deQtr&|rf 
Iflg many idolatrous temples, on the ruins of which bo:^^i< 
ed». with their materials, mosques, colleges and ca^afvaAf: 
shades, {p. 45). Our limits will not allow tis to ^&tra<(^fo^ 
4^ entertainment of our readers, all that we tiugliii(v£|il^' 
from tilts interesting volume, in which, by a judi€i6n^;|)i^iiiN 
tion of iacts, the atitbor has condensed into a eawiVi^f^ 
whatever is worthy of being recorded coAccarpjngtr^eAslC 
monarch or illustrious personage, whilst hjs a4fIi^aU0 
anangement has prevented that confusion which t^&^« 
qUentty arises in works of this nature, from tiberi>g|;p|eat 
variety of difScult and strange-looking properiAa|»ea«inA 
'specimen of his manner may be .here given from p.^Sfifii 
describing the character of Jehangire Kooly Kba%fMf(bo 
governed Bengal about the year 1607. '' In his dispofaitk>ii 
were blended the opposite qualities of piety and cfUAttlf t 
be constantly retained in his service a hundred p!?ra^(ia 
who could repeat the Koran by heart, and who, «t tbe/?P^ 
of ev^7 repetition, bestowed on Um the merit tmsiig 
from it. He also attended prayers five times d^Uy, ^^ 
was^ much employed . in religious offices ; but ai^^ a: Jfl^ 
iio im^ iiiei^0ra9ble» ^ Whije engaged in prfl^orabo ft^qi^ffiti^ 
ly, b)r a motion of bis hand, gave the signal for flbggingi 
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iiijl, 't>r beteading a culprit. He was M an times 
imd by ti hundred trmpeteM^ who, whenever the 
lets' dfilptited ¥dth him vespeoting their lents^ vMxed to 
) 80 dreadftil a noise as terrified the rustics inio •stib«' 
hM. He was also conitantly accompanied by a 
fed Cashmirian archers, who could bring down tiie 
test bird in its flight, and who were ready to pierce' wiAi 
Mtows any person pointed out in the crowd : in shorty 
BUI detested by the inhabitants of Behar ; but€ortiinate^ 
r those of Bengid he died in little more than a year 
he had assumed that government, and before he hsA 
to make them feel the effects of his cruelty.*' — ^The 
ry of this country, from the first settlement of Europeans 
"i, until its final subjugation by the English, will parti- 
rly interest not only all who may have occasion to 
that province, but those whom business or professional 
'may place in any other part of our Saiitem empire, 
shall conclude this very inadequate notice of the excel* 
woric before us, by quoting Major Stewart's words in 
. of his Preliminary Discourse. " The provmce of 
;al is one of the most valuable acquisitions that was 
made by any nation. It is situated between the 21st 
i7th degrees of northern latitude, and between the 86di 
92nd of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 900 
m length400 miles ; its area contains nearly twenty-one 
MS square. Oh the north and east it is defended by 
metrable mountains ; and on the south by a line of 
ipitable and dangerous sea-coast, containing but one 
our capable of admitting vessels of any size ; and even 
one guarded by innumerable shoals, its western fron^ 
allhou^ exposed to invasion, is, in many places Bt^ 
tgly defended by nature, that fewer troops are requisite 
t>tect it, than any other country of similar extent on the 
nent of Asia. Its numerous navigable rivers, in tlie 
ession of a maritime nation, are also so many sources 
fence ; that shoidd the English ever be driven from all 
>ther parts of India, they may find in Bengal an asylum 
e no enemy will venture to follow them. Thus secure 
a foreign invader, they are equally safe from any 
Tection of the natives, whose mildness of disposition 
iversion to war ^re such, that nothing short of the most 
ions cruelty or of religious persecution, could induce 
to draw their swords against their present masters.** 
(Concise and pevspicuons statement ftom the pen -of 
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90 conipetent a judge as cmr iagcsikNii aathdr^ mar jmit6 
tatranquilUse the apprehensMmffof those vho have. daabtod 
the security of our dommion over the impocteiit province 
of Bengal. 

To the fourth work of Major Stewart, we shall call the 
leader's attention in the next number of our Journal, ohser* 
viiif only^ in this place, that it is entitled '^ An Inbrodnetton 
to the Anvari Soohyly of Hussein Vais Kashify"— tmUish- 
ed early in the present year, 1821 ; and we recomnuNid it in 
the strongest manner to students of the Persian and Arabic 
lufoages. 
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'nKEANOS 'O 'TnEPBOPEOX. 
SAMEPON ith xp^, xitapa, tr* tyfl^civ, 

Spfu (Tinf Moveraieriv egavyiv Zfjuvtov 
xoXXiyixov, vatntXla^ aireiya* 

ripiMxa %6vT9Up 

ray r* ijuub varpav vpoo'iitixk f^M^ 
Xpviria. — TBoyS* out^ l^dfinTav ^Top 
xujEtar»y ^iwa)^ ri rt wph xiXtvV £• 

yvaru iaXiffvu/i^ 

if/^agf oSr* ffi Ti}XMro^eoy &7f &npw9 
cuKKiymv (t,iwg Bogias iveXXav 

fxyovQs NIku TfoXiaoy ^iXa» (Tc, 
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lMui|;ifljr,^r beteadhif a oulprit : H^ was M all UuM 
MMMA ^ fh b«Bdt«d turmtkpbtm, who^ ithi^iietw the 
liltegmiy Miptited with him vespeoting dieir leute, vMxed td 
fludce ' 00 dreadfiil a noise as terrified the rustics iollOMMib«' 
nliirihMf. ''He was also oonittaiitly aecompaoied hf a 
iMMlml 'CaMnnirian archers, who could bring down- «M 
ttuOmH VM IB its flighty attd who were ready to pierce' wi*( 
AflhlMMifS any person pointed ont in the crowd : in siMMty 
ha wan^detesled' by the inhabitants of fiehar ; bntlbrtiinati^ 
Iy>fof those ^ Bengid he died in little more than « yeHit' 
aftar lie had assumed that government, and before he Imul 
fiine to make them feel the effects of his cruelty.*' — The 
Ustory of fliis country, from the first settlement of Europeans 
thare, until its final subjugation by the Englisb, will parti- 
calarly interest not only all who may have occasion to 
visit that province, but those whom business or profession^ 
dvty'may place in any other part of our fia^tam empire. 
We shall conclude this very inadequate notice of the exoeU 
lent woric before us, by quoting Major Stewart's words in 
p. Ti. of his Preliminary Discourse. " The province of 
Beikgal is one of the most valuable acquisitions that was 
evisr made by any nation. It is situated between the 21sl 
and i^th degrees of northern latitude, and between the 66I1I1 
and 93nd of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 80O 
and in length 400 miles ; its area contains nearly twenty-oao 
degrees square. On the north and east it is defended by 
iaipenetrable mountains ; and on the south by a line m 
iniibspitable and dangerous sea-coast, containing but onck 
harbour capable of admitting vesjsels of any size ; and even 
fliat one gcreuded by innumerable shoals. Its western fronMr 
ti^^> although exposed to invasion, is, in many places so 
strongly defended by nature, that fewer troops are requisMa 
to protect it, than any other country of similar extent on Ore 
continent of Asia. Its numerous navigable livers, in Hmt 
possession of a maritime nation, are also so many sourci|i 
of defence; that should the English ever be driven from ail 
the other parts of India, they may find in Bengal an asylnu 
where no enemy will venture to follow them. Thus secnra 
frtoa a foreign invader, they are equally safe from any 
iaisnrrection of the natives, whose mildness of disposition 
and aversion to war 'are such, that nothing short of the moil 
atrocious cruelty or of religious persecution, could indoM 
th^ to draw their swords against their present 'masters."^ 
TBtt^ieoiidfi^ wad 'i^e¥B|dcuoits statement from' the ponaf 
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lyxuxXoi' T^yoLf fif^yyv oJJ^oy, ily«#. 

yoTictLM, audi; r au TroJlUyofO'^y e£e«y 

yauTiAov avputg 

rio'iiotret, troos yap 

up^oij,* aSeoy-; Mp* 6^9 <ra>y XfiraSycoV' 
AioXeoy^ Xfif/^f (is ivofeqas 6aKot<r<ras 
(TfiyyeTon (tts^v^* ^ ^ iepivols AuSeiVciiy 

<rvvipofi,wv xivrjifMy eireo'Tfy vfivelv ; 
^Spa Tov ^ilvovra xoir* ofjMLp cdii 
' ' £A<oy, yoJ^ \«wyaAgo<j wppj auyoiv 

Sl^fAcca'i Xsvo'o'oy 

v(rTaT«y 8)J S£^y; I^^^Je yc^ ywf 

ccG'TspoDv ray [Aupiiagvyeiv aTeip% 

Taj T6 SsKavag 

apyvpovv oxTfil^oL' ^reSapo'ioi Tf 

A^jXTTaSsjyV^AoywSe' ayoAjxar ^^pxrou» . 
M^Tpana^^ (rriX^vft^iv &yoipiifuw$, vavr 

alis§ot iivais 

.1 iut^Xcus G-^pTVji&y k'lvgeyowai* 

X«'P^ yo^V^f X/^gs' ris aX\o^ ^0:6, 
Toy TToXov xSyoL'sr aS»iJi,sivr*vov yois ; 

aga jSoijfloy 

avSgaerty fji^oiyvvirci ng uiev a>»\of 
raj notXouus XatofAivov ^s^euiov, 
KoO xv^spvotrfip^ &' olSjxa n'oVrou 

^poD^a TauT ; ou ravSo^lMf rytfiinm • *. 
aX\or oi}j! €pxp^e§Sa)v rot fiyyri ' " 
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oTj)^6rai auTcng' 



pii;'* 






tiitifc 
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oi Ti xotfMM Xotto&wag ifjify^ka, . 

(TToivs rpoiraiov, 
h'JTspov vXr^o'tmos ovpos ^ei' 

vtjv l;^eft* vw aUts ctvdpiipi,ov yi^ 

yoLVTl\ov$ xuXer xa$ij7reg6s pt^iov^ 
vafka, r^hiMipwi reKwv, 6ei$ il 

H. N,: COLEJUDGE, 

COL. RBGAL. ALUMN*^ 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

PREPAttING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Preparing for the Press, a '*Gradus ad Heliconem, 
or Greek Gradus, to answer to the Gradm ad Parnnssum,** 
by the Rev. J. W. Niblock^ Master of the Graraaiar School^ 

Hitcbin^ Herts. 

Professor Hermann will soon publish a " Programma de 
Fragmm. Phaethoutis iilis^ quae nuperin Diario<Dlassico trac- 
tavit Burgesius." 

The Trachiniae of Sophocles^ by the same, is nearly ready. 

At Bonn, the University lately established in Russia, they are 
reprinting Eustathius on Homer. 

Gulielmus Dindorf has in the press Scholia Graca in Aris^ 
tophan.y which are to appear jq .9, Vols, ; the.firstj containing the 
$>cholia ; the second, the Annotations of himself and others. 
' We are authorised to state that a Catalogue will soon be laid 
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before the public, descfibki|$ one olF Am most ample and valm- 
ble collections of Sanscrit Mss, eter brmtght to Europe ; haviitg 
been formed at the expense of many ttioasend poonds, under 
circumstances peculiariy favorable, by the late Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, Lord Chief Justice in Bengal. This collection compre- 
hends the four Faids with the OpenUbuds, or Commentaries on 
them, besides a multiplicHy of works oa History^ Astronomy, 
Geography, Medicine, kc. . with the most celebrated, rare aud 
ancient poetical compositions. Considerable sums have been 
offered to the present proprietor, for portions of this noble collec- 
tion, but it is determined that the whole shall be sold together. 
The Mss. in number amount to about seven hundred and twenty 
articles. 

.A Bibliographical Dictionary of Eitgltsh Lkeratute, from the 
year 1 700, to the end of lite year XB90f costaiuing.-the title of 
every principal work, whicb has appeared in Great Britain during 
that period, together with the date of publication, its price, aud 
the Pubiisber'fl name, ws far as they can possibly be ascertained ; 
alphabetically arranged under the names of their respective Au- 
thors, and under the subject matter of each anonymous publi- 
catiouj by J. H. Glover. 

This work will be printed with a fine new type, on good demy 
paper; it \\'iU form ^ vols. 4to. price in extra boardf, 5/. 5s., or 
to Subscribers 4/. 45., to be paid on delivery. 

To those Subscribers who intend patronising this expensive 
undertaking, and will please to communicate their name to' the 
Publisher in writing, on or before the Ist of January, 18^2, the 
price will be 3/. Ss. to be paid on delivery; an advantage which 
will however positively close on the above date. 
.The work will appear in the year 1822. — A list of Sub^ri- 
ber^ will be inserted* Karnes received by J. H. B9ht£. . 

Shortly will be published, by subscription, The Eiemenii &f 
An^o-Saxon Grammar ^ with copious philological Notes, from 
Home Tooke, &c. illustrating the formation and structure of 
the English, as well as the Anglo-Saxon language. 

A Praxis on the Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an easy in- 
troduction td reading the language. 
=^ By J. Bosworth, Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. 

When it is recollected, that nearly 8 words ont of 10 in^ Stilish 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, the utility of a work like the present 
will not be doubted. Take the following example from Locke'f 
Essay, b. xi. c. 1. 

Every man being conscious to himself that he thinh, and 
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ikatf which his mind is applied about whilst thinkings being the 
ideas that are there ; it is past doubt^ that men have in their 
minds several ideas* 
The words in Italics are from the Saxon, 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XIII., to which are 
added Titles^ to enable the Subscribers to bind Vols. I. and IL 

Delphin Classics^ Nos. XXXI. and XXXII. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as lite- 
rally as the different Idioms of the Greek and English languages 
will allow. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. Iii 2 
Vols. Price IZ. 4s. 

A Reply to Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in the Univer* 
fity of Cambridge, refuting his erroneous remarks on the New 
Translation of the Bible from the Hebrew Text. By J. Bbl«> 
Ilamy, Author of the History of all Religions — the Anti^ 
deist, SC.C. 

Two Works, oh subjects of antiquity, have lately appeared^ 
which have been seldom equalled in judgment of selection^ dili- 
gence of research, interest of matter, extent of learning, liveli- 
ness of narration^ and ability of execution, — Mr. Dibdi^'s 
Bibliographical, Jintiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany ; and Mb, Dawson Turner's Account of a 
Toiir in "Normandy* 

The former first attracts our notice. It is a work, so stored 
with classical, bibliographical, hiistorical - and descriptive loi'e,. 
that it is difficult to shut the book, when once it is opened. 
Although the beautiful engravings of Mr. Lewis, who accom- 
panied the author, huve necessanly raised the price, the copies, 
particularly those on large paper, have considerably risen in 
value since the publication. Such is the variety and extent of 
the curious matter which it contains, that it is not easy to know 
where to begin, or where to cease, extracting. We shall, how*, 
ever, present our readers in future Nos. with some extracts, 
chiefly in Classical Bibliography. For the present we shall, for 
an obvious reason, select a visit of Mr. Dibdin to the celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, Schweighjbuseb, at Baden : 

'^ I was not long in flnding out the learned and Teoerabie 
ScH WEIGH JEUSER, who had retired here for the benefit of the 
waters. I was made most welcome. In this celebrated Greek 
Scholar, and £ditor of some of the most difficult Greek authors^ 

VOL. XXIV, CI. Jl NO. XLVII. N 
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i beheld a figure advanced in years, about seventy-three, td, 
vliofi, but upright ; with a thin, and, at first view, severe counts- 
tence ; but when animated by conversation, and accompanied'hy 
a clear and melodious voice, agreeable and inviting, to idisccnirse. 
—•I told him that my principa/ object in visiting Baden was to pay 
roy respects to Himsielt ; o/7e, to whom every country, iiyhere 
ancient classical literature was cultivated, was ready to acknow- 
ledge its obligations, and my own was most forward in that 
number. But now, that I found him here, he must allow me to 
carry him away with me. He was startled at this piropdsition ; 
but laughed heartily when I told him that my companion was an 
excellent artist, and that it was absolutely necessary for the com- 
fort of mind of all classical virtuosos in England, that he should 
permit ' his likeness to be taken. * You hav€ been at inuch 
pains,' replied he, ' for an insignificant object; and I shmild 
-betray great affectation in refusing so harmless a request. * Do 

as you please/ Mr. Lewis, on his return, showed me the 

fruits of a close and long-continued sitting of three hours. The 
resemblance was perfect ; you have it here enclosed,' for the 
gratification not only of all true Roxburghers, but of all genuine 
lovers and cultivators of the literature of Greece and. ^onie in 
either of our Universities. — ' I love,' said the Professor, ' to 
read your favorite Thomson.' He then mei^^ioned Pope, 
,and quoted some verses from the. opening of his Essay on Man, 
.and declared his particular attachment to Young and A kenside. 
^f But our Shakespeare and Milton, ^ Sir, what . think you, of 
these:' 'They are doubtless very great, and superior , to 
^€iCher; but if I were to say that 1 understand them ,a8 well, I 
should say what would be an untruth: and nothing is morei dis- 
gusting than an affectation of knowing what you Imve compara- 
tively* little knowledge of.' — ^^I was anxious to obtain from' our 
venerable companion an account of his early studies,' and par- 
tialities for the text of such Greek authors as be had edited. 
He told me that he was first put upon collations of Greek Mss» 
.by. our Dn. Mxjsgrav£, for his edition of Euripides ; ^nd he 
.dated from that circumstance his first and early love of classical 
research. This attachment had increased on hiin as he became 
• older, had/ grown; with his growth, and strengthened with his 
.strength,' — and had induced him to grapple with the unsettledi 
and in parts difficult, texts of jippian, Epictetus^ and Athenans* 
. He spoke with a modest coniSdence of his Herodotus ; said that 
« he was even then meditating a second Latin version of it : and ob- 
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Mired, thatj for the more perfect execution of the one now before 
the public, he had prepared himself by a diligent perusal of the 
texts of the purer Latin Historians. I koew 'his. assistance Jmd 
been solicited foi* the new Greek Thesaurus, publishing by llVIr. 
Valpy^and I asked him how he liked the execution of that work ?— 
* Upon the whole, very well : it might have been less diffuae, 
but it was perhaps better to do too much than too- little^ in 
-undertakings of this kind. He wished it every imaginable miA- 
cess.' — I took leave of our amiable and venerable host,- adcdiii- 
. panied with mutual regrets at the shortness of the visit, and with 
a resolution to cultivate an acquaintance so heartily begun. As 
we got into the carriage I held up his portrait, and told him he 
would be neither out of sight nor out of mind. He smiled 
graciously, and waved his right hand from the balcony/' 

Dzieje Starozytne Indji ze Szczeg6lnem zastanowieniem sie 
nad wpeywem jaki miec mogla'na strony zach'oduie, (hf Mr. 
Leleivel JoachimJ . Warszavia, 1820. 8vo. 

J. D. Fuss ad C. 6. Hase £pistola, in qua Jo* Laurentii 
Lydi de Magistratibus Reip. Rom. opusculi textus et versio 
emendantur, loci difficiliores illustrantur. Leodii. 18^« 8vo» 

Les villes de la Gaule rashes par M. Dulaure et reb&ties par 
P. A^ de Golb6ry, Conseiller, etc. Paris. 1821. 

Oratio de insigt» honore quo habiti' fuenint, ciim Pbilosbphi 
apud GraM:o8, turn Romse Jurisconsulti ; quam habuit Cornelius 
Anne Den Tex a. d. 9 Oct. 1820. quum in Illustri AthenaK> 
Amstelsedamensis Juris profess, auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

Specimen inaugurale exhibens Demosthenis Orationem de 
Syoimoriis, variis lectionibus et annotatione perpetua instruc- 
tain, &c. 8cc. publico examini submittit H. Amersfordt, Ams- 
telodamensis* 1821. Amstelodami. j: 

Procli Opera ed. V. Cousin ; Tomus HI. continens par- 
tem posteriorem Commentarii in rrimum Platonis Alcibiadem. 
Paris. 1821. 8vo. 

De r^criture Hi6ratique des Anciens Egyptiens, paf M. T. 
F. Champollion le jeune, &c. Grenoble. 1821. folio. 

'H frvvTotyfuuTixtj ;^flfgra [ji,iTetfpu(r6ei(ra inro rov riWov ^Aixo; 
jltulxfiv. Paris. 1821. 

Diatribe Literaria inauguralis in Thucydidem et Ciceronis de 
eo sententiam quam* pro gradu doctoratuis in Academia Rheno- 
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i beheld a figure advanced in years, about seventy-three, tdf, 
slioi, but upright ; with a thin, and, at .first view, severe coimtBi- 
fence ; but when animated by conversation, and accon^panied/by 
a clear and melodious voice, agreeable and inviting, to ^discourae. 
—•I told him ih^t, my principal object in visiting Baden was to pay 
roy respects to Himselt ; one, to whom every country, vyhere 
ancient classical literature was cultivated, was ready to acknow- 
ledge its obligations, and my own was most forward in that 
number. But now, that I found him here, he must allow me to 
carry him away with me. He was startled at this propdsition ; 
but laughed heartily when I told him that my companion was an 
excellent artist, and that it was absolutely necessary for the com- 
fort of mind of all classical virtuosos in England, that he: should 
permit hb likeness to be taken. ' You have beeii at inuch 
pains,' replied he, V for an insignificant object; and I should 
-betray great afFectation in refusing so harmless a request. ' Do 

as you please/ Mr. Lewis, on his return, show'ed me the 

fruits of a close and long-continued sitting of three hours. The 
resemblance was perfect ; you have it here enclosed,' for the 
gratification not only of all true Roxburghers, but of all genuine 
lovers and cultivators of the literature of Greece and. Kome in 
either of our Universities. — ' I love,' said the Professor, * to 
read your favorite Thomson.' He then mei^^ioned Pope, 
,and quoted some verses from the. opening of his Essay on Man, 
.and declared his particular attachment to Young and ^kenside. 
tf But our Shakespeare and Milton, ^ Sir, what . think you of 
these?' ^ They are doubtless very great, and superior . to 
^Cher; but if I were to say that 1 understand them .as well, I 
should say what would be an untruth: and nothing is more dis- 
gusting than an affectation of knowing what you have compara- 
tively' little knowledge of.' — I was anxious to obtain fromour 
venerable companion an account of his early studies, ' and par- 
tialities for the text of such Greek authors as he had edited. 
:He told me that he was first put upon collations of Greek M;SS« 
.by. our Dn. Mu.sgrave, for his edition of Euripides; ^nd he 
.dated from that circumstance his first and early love of classical 
^research. This attachment had increased on him as he became 
older, had / grown : with his growth, and strengthened with his 
.strength,' — and had induced him to grapple with the unsettled, 
and in parts difficult, texts of ]Jppian, Epictetusy and Atheruetis. 
< He spoke with a modest confidence of his Herodotus ; said that 
.he was even then meditating a second Latin version of it : and ob- 
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Aervedy that^ for the more perfect execution of the one nowbefone 
the public, he had prepared himself by a diligent perusal of liw 
t^ts of the purer Latin Historians. I knew 'his assistanceJiad 
been solicited for the new Greek Thesaurus^ publishing by iMx. 
Valpy^and I asked him how he liked the execution of that work F-« 
^ Upon the whole, very well : it might have been less diffuae, 
but it was perhaps better to do too much than too • little, m 
-undertakings of this kind. He wished it every imaginable aiMi- 
cess.' — I took leave of our amiable and venerable host, aoddtan- 
panied with mutual regrets at the shortness of the visit, and witb 
a resolution to cultivate an acquaintance so heartily begun. As 
we got into the carriage I held up his portrait, and told him he 
would be neither out of sight nur out of mind. He smiled 
graciously, and waved his right hand from the balcony/' 

Dzieje Starozytne Indji ze Szczeg61nem zastanowieniem sie 
nad wpeywem jaki miec mogla'na strony zachodnie, (by Mr. 
' Leleivel JoachimJ . Warszavia, 1820. 8vo. 

J. D. Fuss ad C. B. Hase Spistola, in qua Jo. Laurentii 
Lydi de Magistratibus Reip. Rom. opusculi textus et versio 
emendantur, loci difficiliores illustrantur. Leodii. 18^. dvo. 

Les villes de la Gaule ras6es par M. Dulaure et reb&ties par 
P. A> de Golb^ry, Cbnseiller, etc. Paris. 1821. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerunt, ciim Pbilosbphi 
apud Grsecos, tum Romas Jurisconsulti ; quam habuit Cornelius 
Anne Den Tex a. d. 9 Oct. 1820. quum in Illustri Athenaeo 

Amstelaedamensis Juris profess, auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4lo. 

. •- •■-.«. 

Specimen ioaugurale exhibens Demosthenis Orationem de 
Symmoriis, variis lectionibus et annotatione perpetua instnic- 
tam, &c. 8cc. publico examini submittit H. Amersfordt, Ams- 
telodamensis* 1821. Amstelodami. 

Procli Opera ed. V. Cousin ; Tomus III. continens par- 
tem posteriorem Comment arii in Primum Platonis Alcibiadem. 
Paris. 1821. 8vo. 

De r^criture Hi6ratique des Anciens Egyptiens, pai* M. T. 
F. Champollion le jeune, &c. Grenoble. 1821. folio. 

'H avvrayfJiMTixrl yi^rcL fAiTa^pa(rd6l<ra (nro toO FoXXou ^Aixo; 
^€ai;^ou. Paris. 1821. 

Diatribe Literaria inauguralis in Thucydidem et Ciceronis de 
eo sententiam quam* pro gradu doctoratus in Academia Rheuo- 
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B«iefoIeDcey as it teapects our cooduct tewardi kidividiitli, 
is generally Mreak, tinless oti occasions, which excite Btrong 
commiseration, or demand immediate relief. Benevolence, ac- 
cording to various circumstances, will be. sometimes enfeebled, 
and sometimes invigorated^ by the multitude of the objects, to 
which it is dilated. It is enfeebled, whea they are separated into 
numerous parts ; and it is invigorated, vthen our imagination 
combines them into a whole. Hence arises the force of that 
aeadMBBl, wbi<3i wt «Kp«rieBoe iomwim ^ ^liie htf^ ^knmk 
bom in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standing 
with oomek^s in the suiie cooimon fdati^a to ^nggregzXt 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, pr 
even of the same country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between Uiem, is instantaneously called into action^ 
The existence of this feeling may also be discerned in the eager 
preference of mankind for their fellow citiaeos^ in xheir auspiciqn 
lU^d dislik^ of straogers.; In their diapositioa to overvalue in the 
pne, tho^e qualities of personal ment, which they depreciate In 
the other ^ and, above all, in the enthusiasm, with which men W 
4i^rent classes, different pursuits, and different ^mperspiiponta- 
neousiy unite in the hour of peril or distress. . 

Bjra well-known faculty of our minds. Individuals^ who singly 
are disregitrdi^d, may be emt»odied into one consplex object, 
which fittr^cts and fixes our attention by its apparent juagaitude 
and uniformity. We are thus led to survey our country, our 
civil and our religious establishments^ with the liveliest sensa- 
^ionsy though the particulars, which compose each group, whea 
.ieparatdy considered, ate either too minute, or too distant, to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, condition, and the nume- 
rous connexions of family and neighbourhood, lose at the moment 
.the differences, by which they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended into one large and bright form, which csq^tivates our 
fanpy, and engages our affections under the general nam« of our 
country. Accumulation ermobles the assemblage, and our regard 
is bestowed, not according to the interest, which each of its 
constituent parts might dimply inspire, but with an energy, pro- 
portioned to its collective dignity and importance.' 

It is wisely ordained by Providence, that thfs predilection for 
our country should be more forcible and more constant than our 
love for mankind at large. An active principle is thus created^ 

'■*— ^^T ' 1 1 li H ' I .I m !■ J II I . i n. II . I J ! n il II I 11 II f»— <iXW» 

' Lord Karnes's Sketches of the History of Man, n. W9. 4Xo. cffition. 
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wbicb directly tends to promote tbe greatest possible measure 
of general happiness ; for every commonwealth consults its own 
advancement^ and zealously maintains its own priTilegcs against 
toreigfi encroachment. 

Thus society, as the natural condition of man^ is the result 
of his affections^ and of his helplessness on his entrance into life ; 
while civil society is the necessary consequence of those mischiefs, 
which inevitably arise, where men are left without subordination, 
or without some control upon their selfish and malignant 
passions. 

As members of a political hoAy, we are subject to restnont^, 
and guided by views, to which in a more simple state we are 
wfcoUy strangers^ From this character we derive new and more 
powerful incilennents to the performance of moral duties, and 
our connexion with Ibat confederacy, of ivvfaich we form a part, 
gives us other possessions to defend, and other rights to preserve. 
The lives, the liberties, fbe fortunes of oursdves and of aH 
around us, the peaceful exercise cf the social charities, the 
undisturbed worship of our God, are all inseparably involved in 
the well-being of our respective commimities. If public pros* 
perity then should require a sacrifice, are we not bound most 
cheerfully to contribute our assistance? If the ety of public 
danger summon U9> diould not our arm be readv to repei ag- 
gression i should not our life be at tbe call of that country^ to 
which we are linked by tbe united ties of honor and interest, of 
nature and religion t 

The love, which we bear to our country, quickens our ^ense 
of those political obligations, on the efficacy of which not 
only the renown, but the safety also of every nation must 
depend. If it be natural, that the images of childhood sbonld 
be deeply imprinted, when the fancy is vivid, and observation i« 
alive to every passing occurrence, or that the prepossessionj of 
youth should ripen into the confirmed sentiments of manhood'; 
if it be natural, that we should desire the security of ourselves 
and of our property, that we should prize our hearths and our 
altars, that we should venerate that government, under which ^e 
have enjoyed all the benefits of life ; shall it be denied, tha^ in 
thu3 loving and thus honoring our country, we are obeying the 
simple and hallowed commands of Nature herself i Let it be 
remembered also, that it is the laud of our fathers, die seene of 
our earliest pleasures; where all our habits have been formed, 
and all our affections exerdsed :< that it is inhabited hj men, 
U'ho «se tbe same language, and are protected by the same laws ; 
men, who are partakers in the same blessings, and sufferers in 
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Btfiefolencey as it Respects our cooduct towardi kdividurit, 
is generally Mreak^ tinless oti oecasions, which emte atrong 
commiseration^ or demand immediate relief. Benevolence, ac- 
cording to various circumstances, will be. sometimes enfeebled, 
and sometimes invigorated^ by the multitude of the objects, to 
which it is dilated. It is enfeebled, when they are separated into 
numerous parts ; and it is invigorated, vthen our imagination 
combines them into a whole. Hence arises the force of that 
aeadMBBl, wbk^i wt «Kp«neBoe iioimwi» «fl) ^4ie ^nm ^bvtm 
bom in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standing 
with Qomelyes in the snoie cooimon i^ati^a to Ih^.iiggregate 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, pr 
even of the same country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between them, is instantaneously called into action^ 
The existence oF this ^ling may also be discerned in the eager 
preference of mankind for their fellow citiBeos^ in xheir suspicion 
lipd dislik^ of straogers^ in their diapositioa to overvalue in the 
pne,.tho^e qualities of personal ment, which they depreciate on 
the other ^ and, above all, in the enthusiasm, with which men of 
4iiSerent clajsses, different pursuits, and different ^mperspilpoBta* 
Bcou^ly unite in the hour of peril or distress. . 

AjA we}I-known faculty of our minds. Individuals^ whosiiigly 
^e disregitrd^d, may be emt»odied into one conxplex object, 
which fUtr^cts and fixes our attention by its apparent magnitude 
and uniformity. We are thus led to survey our country, our 
4;iyil aod our religious establishments, with the liveliest sensa- 
^onsy though the parUculars, which compose eaoh group, when 
.seyparately considered, ate either too minute, or too distant, to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, condition, and the nuoie- 
rojus connexions of family and neighbourhood, lose at the JoonEient 
jkhe differences, by which they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended into one large and bright form, which caf^tivates our 
fanpy, and engages our affections under the general name of our 
.^untry . Accumulation ennobles the assemblage, and our regard 
is bestowed, not according to the interest, which each of its 
constituent parts might simply inspire, but with an energy, pro- 
portioned to its collective dignity and importance.' 

It is wisely ordained by Providence, that this predilection for 
our country should be more forcible and more constant than our 
love for jBianlLind at large. An active principle is thus created, 

' Lord Karnes's Sketches of the Histoiy of Mao, n. W9. 4X0. edition. 
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would still hiTe been preserved in all its vigor. Local property 
would have been foregone, and accidental distinctions annihilated ; 
but the glorious birthright of freedom would still have been 
theirs, and the noble inheritance of justice, of civil order, and 
of regular government, would have descended to their children 
pure and undiminished. For with them they would have trans- 
ported all that gallant spirit, which had stood undismayed amid 
pefeat and desolation ; that virtuous pride and indignant sense of 
honor, which had impelled them to assert their independence ; all 
that love of their country, which bad rendered the nation great, 
and made the people happy. 

It must not then be urged, that the affection, which we feel 
for our native land, owes its existence entirely to local circum- 
stances,' though it cannot be doubted, that a love for the place 
of our birth contributes to heighten and support that more 
elevated sentiment. Kindred as the feelings may appear, they are 
distinct in their origins ; but if we are disposed to pursue the 
enquiry by au examination of the reasons of our becoming at«* 
tached, and, as it were, rooted,. to a particular spot, the cau^ 
inust be sought in that faculty, by which we are enabled to ac- 
commodate ourselves to external circumstances, and which, in 
jcommon with other intellectual and moral energies, results from 
the operation of the two principles of Habit and Association* 

Habit* enhances the value even of inanimate objects, and 
jlmparts to them an interest, of which we are scarcely conscious^ 
|ill by degrees they jiave grown so fiimiliarised, as to seem 
almost essential to those enjoyments, with which our calmer 
and more vivid sensations of happiness are alike connected. By 
(he laws of Association, the idea of that happiness is inseparably 
connected with the plfice of our residence, with our mode of 
living, with the persons and actions of those, who are dear to ius, 
with every pursuit, whjch engages our attention, and every gra- 
jification, which warms our heart. 

The same principles are likewise the source of that fond 
adherence to na.tiohal customs and manners, by which the 
prejudices of each people are kept alive, and the peculiarities 
of their national character preserved. Edward I. when he issued 
his orders for the destruction of ^e Baiyls,' after his conquest 
of Wales, adopted a policy, unjust, indeed, and inhuman, but 

^ Burke's Works, iii. p. 475. 4to. edit. 
. * Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Miod, pp. 378, S79. 

^ Hume's England, ii. 342^ Tte force of this feeling extends even to 
national dress; and the Act of Parliament, by wfiich the Highlanders, 
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•idarabl^ p^rtiaa of ito brq^itncM to Ikeir.jnode •( wiifaii^ 
irbiclv by f eedering persoBal courage B»ora «ffe«tive, rcMJ^td 
it: at lh« flame tioie the object of hi^^er caUaiatktt. Pndigia 
pf vftlorj by .which the fate of a.kiqgdofli itf dedd«dt arfiidw 
larely performed; and victory iacUnes mock mofe to the aide 
of flkiU, than either of physical strengtk or indiTidml prowen.* 

Itaeems probable^ that the judgment of MonteaquiMi^ wai 
dauled by the splendid effects of this fMSsioft in Gieece. aad ia 
Rome, when he assigned to monarchka the principlia •£ A^mn^ 
and limited patriotism, or xAftaef as he. terms it^ exchutveiy to 
republics* A distinction is thus proposed, which histWy does 
not warrant ; for a public sense of honor is no more effectual 
without a passionate love for our couotiy, thn patriotism ii 
genuine, when deficient in a watchful jealousy of national cha* 
racter. It is an opinion, from which Englishmen may well be 
excused for witUiolding their assent, since it is confuted bj 
their own preeminence in arts and in arms, by the power and 
stability of their empire, and the prolonged duratioo of their 
laws and constitution. 

. Whatsoever mliy be the determination of theorists oo ths 
question started by Montesquieu, it cannot be denied, diat a 
despotic stute must be injurious to the proper efficacy of patriot 
iismi since it is subferme of the very basis, on which socisl 
order is constructed* No country can either be loved, or be 
worthy of love, where the citisens are daves, or vrhere their 
rights and property are not respected. liberty and patfiotisn 
are, in truth, congemal ;. nor is there a safer criterion of the vir* 
tue or happiness of a people than the height, to which their 
attachment for their country is raised, and the dfficultiea, which 
they are prepared to encounter in rescuing it from danger or 
exalting it to glory« 

it may, indeed, be efuier to bring forward kings and hesoei^ 
who have graced the theatre of the world, than to explore ths 

* Playfiur on the Causes of tbe Decline of Nations, pp. 4, 5. - 
^ £sprit des Jjoix, L ch. iii. v. vii; The instance of. Britain aia^ 
|)^rha])Sy not be considered as a full refutation of Montesquieu's aMsr* 
tioC| since the mixed nature of its goYemment, in which many of the 
principles of a republic are visible, must alw^s have exerted a powerful 
effect on the manners and morals of its inhabitants. We may ask, how- 
ever^ with confidence^ whether it was not patriotism wbich animated 
Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France, when they studied the reat honor of 
their crowns; which induced Peter to forego the pomp of a court, and 
Qubmit. to manual labor ;. which filled tbe brsast of Gustavus Vase ef 
Sweden; and which is evident in many of the strugeles for liberty aod 
independence^ which are recorded in the pages of modern history. 
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the enwltiei. Id nhidi tke Portugnete «Eem.' wore exjMnMd iii^dit 
fifteenth ceotiury, vnd which terauoated ia tbeir fiini ezpubion 
from Portugal. StiU, how^iEer, did thejr rataia so ofaaunatc a 
partiality for that country, u^ch bad been.the scene of all tbeir 
sufferings, that they devised means of importiog earth from 
Lisbon, which they preserved almost with the fondness el a 
miser for bis treasures, and which on their death-bedf^ th^ 
solemnly conjured their surviving friends to place, as i^ sacred 
deposit, in their graves. 

Thus we see, that at that period, when all objects are divested 
of the superfluout additions of custom and prgudice, wb^ 
they appear in the Mmple colore of reason and truth^ when 
every trifling thought is engrossed in reflecdons of far higher 
moment, even then do we feel solicitoos about the dnst, with 
which onr own remains are destined to mingle, and with a last 
effort of our imaginations clipg fondly to our native soil. 

The superstitious veneration of the natives of savage regions 
for die sepulchres of their forefadiers is only a different shade of 
the same feeling, giving force and animation to their local attach* 
ments.* The re^dy of a chief of one of the Canadian tribes, on 
being pressed to emigrate^ is memorable from the natural tnvQ 
of the sentiment, and noble simplicity of the expression. *' We 
were bom," answered he, -'' in this land; here are our fathers 
buried : can we then say to the bdnes of ourfiithers. Arise, and 
come with us into a foreign land f"< 

. In all these instances the agency of the same principles is 
observable, displaying themselves certainly under different mo* 
difications, but springing from one source, and directed to oiie 
common end. IlBferrible then as they are to the primary and 
established laws of our constitution, it might reasonably be 
supposed, that they should prevail inall ages and in all countries, 
diversified, perhaps, in their estemal features, but not intrinsecally 
changed by any of the various causes, which affect the manners 
and morals of a nation* 

It has, however, been supposed, that the very name, and with 
that name all the affectionate impressions connected with the 
idea, of '^ Country," are totally nnknovm among the Tartarhordes 
and wandering Arabs. The exception is futile ; for among a 
people, who have no settled habitations, it were absnrd to 
expect the same customs and sentiments, which are found in a 

^ Mgrphy's Travels in Portugal,, p. 231. 
" Ms^num est eoim eadem habeie monumeota majoruDi eisdem ut 
sacris, sspulcra habere coinmunia,"^^icer. Off. i. If. 
3 Eaynal, Histoire dcs Indes, iv. 14, 4to. 
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more n^giilar form of aocietj. Yet the gaoeralpriiycqAi ev^ 
among them does niot lie dormant. In every change of pta^ . 
thev acknowledge the rdbtions of a family and a tribeyibey defipi^ 
and are defended, tiiey are jealous of st^rang^rs, and fierce agaiasl^ 
enemies; and the length of time, through which they lum re? 
tained the singularity of their diaracter, evinces the force, of that 
principle, by which other men in other situations are broi^^; 
and kept togedier in social union. Let them onqe become 
stationary,' and they will cultivate the arts of peace ; ihey will 
make some progress in civilisation, they will concentrate on one 
spot all those benevolent affections, which they experienced and 
cherished, when convenience induced or necessity conipelled tbeoi 
to wander, and they will gladly surrender a portion of riide 
liberty for the advantages of established government. / 

An auswer no less conclusive may be given to the weak oIk 
jection of a celebrated UTiter,^ who, not confining his scepticism 
to religious topics, has asked. Whether the Jews can possibly 
feel any love for their country ? As a nation, indeed, they have 
no country ; but like their ancestors, who, in their captivity, 
remembered Zion, the Jews of modem days look to the promised 
land as an inheritance, from which they are not excluded for 
ever. They still keep in view the import of those prophecies, 
which hold up to them the restoration of their own worship and 
their own power in the country of their forefathers. The ideal 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles them to the aggra* 
vated ijiardships of their lot ; it endears to them the very religion, 
for which they suffer, and prepares them for transplanting the 
M'hole stock of their social feelings and social interests to thai 
place, which a happier posterity will be enabled to describe as 
the land of their nativity. . 

Hitherto the love of our country has been considened prmct<*- 
pally in the light of an affection, grounded on the social prC^ 
pensity of man ; consonant to his uncorrupted feelii^s, appfoved; 
by his matured reason, and indispensable to his personal hap^ 
pi^ess. ^ Its effects on individual enjoyment and the gencial 
well-being of society have been at large unfolded ; but our view 
of the subject must necessarily be confined and imperfect, with^ . 
out some investigation of the influence, which belongs to Pa^ 
triotism as an active political principle. 

Patriotism is the love of our country, wrought into a great 
and noble sentiment, which summons to its aid every letter 
portion of human excellence. If it be not, strictly speaking, a 



' Gilbert Stuart's View of Socie^ in Europe, pp. 25, H^. 
* Voltaire, Diction. FhiiosQphique^i art. *^ Pa^nc.'* 
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mcfhd fedinf , it is mt leasf an exalted' passicm, whicb givi» yngpt 
and efficacy lo our exeitioDs as citizeiu ; which streogtheos oilr 
cdnMriicy and aniniates oar valor, wbich heightens okir contelnpt 
of daiigeiry and inflames our impatience of oppression. In its 
nature it is so fiur pditical, as generallj to presnpj^ose a govern^ 
ntent regularly instituted^ or at least a community, subsisting 
under some mutual compact, and consolidated by some common 
interest. In the rudiments of society few traces of its existence 
can 1>e fbnnd ; but they distinctly appear, when settlements have 
been formed, and when agriculture, by opening an avenue to 
national wealth, has induced the necessity of civil authority. 

Among barbarous nations, patriotism operates rather as a mo> 
mentary impulse than as a fixed principle, and is characterised 
chiefly by personal acts of bravery, or by a savage spirit of self- 
defence. Its ferocity is softened by the progressive refinement of 
manners, while the sentiment derives fi^sh strength A-om the cus- 
toms and institutions of civilised society. It is then that men begin 
to survey their country with mingled reverence and affection ; their 
valor kindles at the records of former victories ; their pride is 
awakened by the monuments of national magnificence. Laws be- 
come venerable from age, and property more valuable by heredi- 
tary tenure. The sense of the present is associated with the re- 
coUectiohs of the past, and the hopes of the future : and in the 
bosoms of the great and good, their passions, their prejudices, 
their regard for their natural and social interests, are but so many 
assistiag streams to swell that tide of patriotism, which sweeps 
before it every partial wish, and overwhelms every inferior con- 
sideration. 

It has not unfrequently been imagined, that some' particulair 
forms of government were more immediately conducive than 
othttca to the spontaneous and habitual growth of .this sentiment ; 
and, from a general view of the efiects, which have arisen finom 
its- influence, much theoretical reasoning has been deduced. 
That enthusiastic ardor, which Ae Greeks and Romans evinced 
for thenr .country, was probably derived in part from the nature 
of their political institutions ; but a part also must be attributed 
to theiff' superstitious tenets, and to the force of eariy education. 
Patriotism too, it may be remarked^ has always been more in- 
tense in small and infant states, where union for the purposes of 
self-preservation is more indispensably necessary.' The renown 
likewise of the heroes of ancient vtory is indebted for no incon* 
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•iderabl^ p^rtioB of ito brightBCM to Iheir /mode pf wteiuMv 
irbidv by feodering perBoml courage WNre effe«^tive, reMJ^rcdl 
it: at Iha flame tioie the object of hi^er eatiai8tioa« : Pnrttigies 
of vftlorj by .which the fate of a.kiqgdofli i^diecided, are^ndw 
me\y perfoi^ined; and victory iacUnes iniick aore to the aide 
of akill^ than either of physical itrengtk or indiTideal proweas-^ . 

It seems probable^ that the judgment of Montesqitiev^ waa 
dazzled by the splendid effects of this passioft in Gieece asd in 
Rome> when he assigped to monarchtea the prinqipla ef i6MD9> 
and limited patriotism^ or virtue, as he. terms it^ exdnaivelf to 
republics. A distinction is thus proposed, which hiatery does 
not warrant ; for a public sense of honor is no moire effiectnal 
without a passionate love for our couatiy, thn patriotiam ia 
genuine^ when deficient in a watchful jealousy of national chft* 
racter. It is an opinion, from which Englishmen may well bo 
excused for witUiolding their assent, since it k confuted bj 
their own preeminence in arte and in arms, by the power and 
stability of their empire, and the prolonged duration of tbeir 
laws and constitution. 

Whatsoever mliy be the determination of theorista oo Am 
question started by Montesquieu, it cannot be denied, AaA a 
despotic state must be injurious to the proper efficacy of patriot 
iismi since it is subversive of the very basis, on whick social 
order is constructed* No country can either be loved, or bo 
worthy of lov^ where the citiseas are daves, or where their 
rights and property are not respected. liberty and patriottaai 
are, in truth, coogemal t nor is there a safer criterion of the vir* 
tue or happiness of a people than the height^ to wbich their 
attachment for their country is raised, and the dfficulties, which 
they are prepared to encounter in rescuing it from danger or 
exalting it to glory. 

It may, iw&ed, be efuier to bring forward kings and hecoesi 
who have graced the theatre of the world, than to explore the 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmfmmifmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmm 

* Playfiur on the Causes of the Decline of Nations, pp. 4, 5. 

^ Esprit des Jjoix, L ch. iii. v. vii; The instance of. Britain may) 
l^rhaj^s, not be considered as fi full refutation of Montesquieu's asser* 
tloC| since the mixed nature of its goYemment, in which many of the 
principles of a republic are visible, must alw^s have exerted a powerful 
effect on the manners and morals of its inhabitants. We may ask, how- 
ever^ with confidence, whether it was not patriotism wbich animated 
Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France, when thej studied the real honor of 
their crowns; which induced Peter to forego the pomp of a court, and 
Qubnit. to manual labor ;. which filled the breast of Gustavus Vase of 
Sweden; and which is evident in many of the struggles for liberty and 
independence, which are recorded in the pages of modern history. 
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Nam^ ni est turpe^ volens nihil taceres^ 
Cui nuBc lam latera cxfututa pandaa 
Ni Ml quid faciaa iaeptiaruiii.' 

»rtly after Scaliger corrected it thus in hit first edition^ 

Natn, ni 8tiipra» valet nihil tacere 
Curvantem latere exfututa panda, 
Noctu quid facias ineptiaruau 

t in bis third, and last, edition it stands thus. 

Nam, ni stupra, Talet nihil tacere, 

<Cur } noa tarn latera exfututa. pandtot^X 

Nee tu quid facias ioeptiarujn. 

t eaiendatiMi of Vosms is elill tloser to the cha ra ct e rs of 
Mas. 

Na«i ni istajpftOi valet nihil taeere^ 

Cai non jam latera esfntuta pandant 

Noctu ^uid facias ineptiarum i 

this Yrulpius has adopted. But the syllable pU is nevev 

ed except to ablatives. None of all these are any thing to 

purpcue. Nam in the .first instance is wrong; and if it 

e not, the whale might be set to rig^s by 4i very trifling 

ration, 

Naaa mfi stupra icalet nihil tacere. 
Cur non tarn latera effututa pandam, 
Nee tu quid facias ineptiarum i 

1 

?br it is in vain to conceal your amours from me. Why 

M 1 not descant on your emapiated framcj and on alt your 

culous foolery ? 

lere the on^ deviation from the Mss. is in the words mt 

Tra, which is closer to the characters of tlie original than that 

$caliger, who first coi^ectured stupra. Nee for et, after noti, 

requent enough. 

)f the three following -attempts which I made at differeut 

eS} the latter seems prefierable : 

Num vis ipse loqui, et nihil tacere i 
Cur non i cum latera effiituta pandant 
Noctu quid, &c« 

Ipse in opposition to cubile, to puhinus perdue, to fuann 
w, ^c. — end, 

Nomen fare ! valet nihil tacere ! 
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Num mi effare i valet nihil tacere ! 
Cui non tam latera effiituta pandant 
Noctu quid^ &c. 

Horace^ Ode I. 27, may thraw some light on this subject. 

D.B.H. 

Bracondale, Nonoich. 



P, S. In reply to J. W. of Liverpool, on my proposed 
emendation of the passage in Livyi I bqg^ leave to remark^ 
that cum and turn are so nearly alike .in am^ent Mas. that 
sometimes they cannot be distinguished; n, tt and v^ are also 
similar ; i and j^ are always alike ; and in, ni, vi, ui and m, are 
written alike ; and this I have learned from seven years expe- 
rience in decyphering the most obliterate parchments. I only 
refer him to Heinsius on Ovid^ Met. viii. 703. and xv. 705«— 
" Inveteratum scribendi vitium mihi videtur^ cum litt. c et ^ in 
codd.^ minusculis literis exaratis, tanta sit similitudo, ut oculis 
vix possint discemi.'' Bach's TibuUus, p. 2\. He objects 
to the omission of cum before the verb obsiderentur. I 
refer him to Sallust, B. C. cap. 7. 18. and 20. I need not 
remind him that he differs from Mr. John Walker, late of Trio. 
Col. Dublin, whose note on the passage in question runs thuS| 
'' Vel transponendae sunt voces hoc modo, cum peregrinis, tfc. 
vel dicendum has voces cum X. JET. exerdtu esse gloasema libra* 
lionim.'' But [ will translate the passage. Then the Romans, 
driven back into their camp, should have been besieged a second 
time^ devoid of hope, and inferior in strength to the enemy, and 
perilous had been, See. — Suis joined with peregrinis copiis, be 
says, is nugatory and unworthy of the historian : is it nogatorj 
and unworthy of the historian in the preceding chap, but two, 
** cum in fines mos, &c. ?" We find suus frequently used by 
the best writers, where it might, as far as we know, be better 
omitted. See Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. speaking of Lucretius and 
Catullus ; and again lib. ii. cap. 120. I shall only observe, 
notwithstanding what J. W. says in the last Number, that, teste 
se ipso^ Dublinii, 1797. the passage is corrupt in all the present 
editions of Livy. 

D. B. H. 



pretted> ihit wise and the virtuous may have been sacrificed ; 
bift^ if the heart of man were utterly callous to the feelings of 
geooifie patriotism^ there would have 1>een no safeguard for civil 
liberty, no vestige of social union, no scope for those arduous 
and exalted duties, which are prompted by benevolence and 
enjoined by religion : our tribunals would be thrown down, our 
temples would be forsaken, and in the sequestered village, and 
in the crowded city, the sweet voice of peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then, inspired by ndtore *and authorised by reason, 
ia thus hallowed by the sanction of Christianity. The present 
situation of Europe, however, will of itself be sufficient to furnish 
practical conviction, that the existence of the sentiment is^ in- 
compatible with a state of iiational subjugation. In the real, or 
even in the apprehended privation of independence^ the glory of 
9 country, or the MN»ll-being of its inhabitants, must be equally 
delusive and visionary. Commerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor could We expect either opportunities or 
incentives for the calm pursuits of science and philosophy ; 
the mind, by continual irritation, would grow insensible to 
every charm of domestic virtue, or^ by debasement, would be 
unfitted for every" manly enterprise. Such a state, in short, is 
absolutely hostile to the difiusion, if not to the attainment, of 
thM moral aiid intellectaal improvement among individuals, 
which facilitates and ensures the general amelioration of society. 
PoUdcal freedom, therefore, should be the aim both of the 
philanthropist and of the patriot; nor even can the Christiait 
indulge an hope, that those mild and benevolent i^rtues, wbidi 
pecomrly diaracterise his religion, and which are so admirably 
calculated to bless the human species, should ever reach th^ 
full perfection in any-country, which is subjected to the dictates 
of tyranny, or where the free energies of action are overawed by 
the dread of arbitrary force, or controlled by the encroaching 
influence of some powerful neighbour. 

CHJRLES PJnRBVRNEY,J.B. 

MeBTON COLIifiCR. 
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men.' Hence night is called tti^goyif, goad^ or benevolent, by 
the ancient poets ; and to perform any unseemly act or gesture 
in the face of night, as well as in the face of the sun^ was ac- 
counted a heinous offence.^ This may seem^ indeed^ a contra- 
diction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a free 
communication between the sexes was never reckoned criminal 
by the ancients^ unless when injurious to the peace of pride of 
families ; and as to the foul and unnatural debaucheries imputed 
to the Bacchanalian societies suppressed by the Romans, they 
were either mere calumnies^ or abuses introduced by private 
persons, and never countenanced by public authority in any 
part of the world. Had the Christian societies sunk under 
the first storms of persecution, posterity might have believed 
them guilty of similar crimes; of which they were equally 
accused by witnesses as numerous.^ We do,, indeed, some- 
times find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculptures : 
but they were undoubtedly the works of private caprice ;. 
or similar compositions would have been found upon coins ; 
which they never are, except upon the Spinthrias of Tibe- 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to the scenes 
of his private amusement. Such preposterous appetites, though 
but too observable in all the later ages of Greece, appear to 
have been wholly unknown to the simplicity of the early times ; 
they never being once noticed either in the Iliad, the Odyssey,, 
or the genuine poem of Hesiod ; for as to the lines in the for- 
mer poem alluding to the rape of Ganymede, they are manifestly 
spurious.* 

87. The Greeks personified night under the title of -4 HT/l, 
or Latona, and BATBfl ; the one signifying oblivion, and the 
olFier sleep, or quietude;^ both of wTiich were meant to ex- 
press the unmoved tranquillity prevailing through the infinite 
variety of unknown darkness, that preceded the Creation, or 
first emanation of light. Hence she was said to have been the 
first wife of Jupiter,^ the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the 
Sun and Moon, and the nurse of the Earth and the stars.^ The 



' Moucaptcv roi vvKTfs €a<rip, Hesiod. Epy, 730. 

* Hesiod. Epy, 727. ^ x_iv. Hist. 1. xxxix. c. 9. &c. Mosheim, &c. 

♦ 11. E. 265, &c. T. 230, &c. 

^ Nv| $€ ^ AjiTotf Kffio) Tis owra r<av eis (nrvov rpeKOfUVcw^ 

Plutarch, apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. iii. c. 1. 
^vj8^ Koifii^ct, fiavfi^ KoBev^nu, Hesych. It is the same word as laveiv, in 
a different dialect. 
^ Odyss. A. 579. 
^ BATBIi* riBriVT} Arjfirtrpos. Hesycb. 

A uu^ fitKcuva xpvfffwv ourrpuv rpo^f. Euriptd. Electnu 
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Egyptians differed a little from the Greeks, and supposed her 
to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus and Bubastis, their 
Apollo and Diana ; * in which they agreed more exactly with 
the ancient naturalists^ who held that heat was nourished by 
the humidity of night/ Her symbol was the Mygal^, or Mus 
Araneus, anciently supposed to be blind ; ' but she is usually 
represented, upon the monuments of ancient art, under the 
form of a large and comely woman, with a veil upon her bead> 
This veil, in painting, was always black ; and in gems, the 
artists generally avail themselves of a dark-colored vein in the 
stone to express it ;. it being the same as that which was usually 
thrown over the symbol of the generative attribute, to signify 
the nutritive power of- Night, fostering the productive power of 
the pervading Spirit ; whence. Priapus is called, by the poets, 
black-cloaked.^* Tiie veil is often stellated, or marked with 
asterisks,^ and is occasionally giveu to all the per8onification9 
of the generative attribute, whether male or female ;^^ and .like- 
wise to portraits of persons consecrated, or represented in a 
sacred or sacerdotal character, whicb,^. io such cases,, it invari* 
ably signifies.* 

88. The l^yptian Horus is said to have been the son of 
Osiris and Isis, and to have been born while both his parents 
were in the womb of their mother Rhea ;' a fable which means 
no more than that the active and passive powers of production 
joined in the general concretion of substance, and caused the 
separation or. delivery of the elements from each other : for the 
name Apollo is evidently a title derived from a Greek verb, 
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« Herodol. lib. ii. 166. 

^ Omnium autem physicoruQi^ assertlone constat calorem humore nutriri. Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. c. 23. 

3 Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. a. ▼. p. 670. Anton. Liberal. Fab. xxviii. 

4- See medals of the Brettii^ Siciliotse, King Pyrrhus, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon a beautifully-engraved gem, belong- 
ing to R. P. Knight, is the head of a Boar, the symbol of Mars the destroyer, 
johied to the head of a Ram, the symbol of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 
upon which repose a Dog, the symbol of Mercu^, or presiding Mind j and upon 
the back of the dog b the Mygale, the symbol of Latona,. or Night. 

5 M€Xa7xAa*yoi re ITp/ijirot. Mosch. Epitaph. Bion, 27. 

6 See medals of Syracuse. 

7 See heads of Venus on the gold coins of Tarentum, silver of Corinth— of 
Bacchus on those of Lampsacus, &c. 

» See medals of Julius Caesar, Livia, the Queens of Syria and Egypt, bust of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Townley collection, &c. 

9 *H fjxv yap, €Ti ray flewv wyourrpi TTjs'Pfor ovruvy €^lffi9os Ktu Offipi^s ytvo' 
ftttn\ y€V€(ris AnoXXavos, &c. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 373. We only quote 
Plutarch's facts, his explanations and etymologies being oftener from the School of 
Plato, than from ancient Egypt. 
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signifying to deliver from;' and it is probable that Horus 
(or whatever was the ^Egyptian name of this deity) had a similar 
meaning, it being manifestly intended to signify a personified 
mode of action of Osiris;^ in the same manner «s Liber, the 
corresponding title in the LAtin tongue, signified a personified 
mode of action of the generator Bacchns.' His statue at 
Copttis had the symbol of the generative attribute in his hand, 
said to be taken from Typhon, the destroying power ^^ and 
there are small statues of him now extant, holding the circle 
and cross, which seems to have been the symbol meant. Typhon 
is said to have struck out and s^i'allowed one of his eyes ;^ 
whence the itinerant priests and priestesses of the f^ptian reli- 
gion, under the Roman emperors, always appeared with this 
deformity : ^ but Che meaning of the fable cannot now be ascer- 
tained, any more than that of the single lock of hair, worn on 
the right side of the head, both by Horus and his priests. 

89* According to Manethos, the Egyptians called the load- 
stone, the bone of Osiris:^ by which it should seem that he 
represented the attractive principle ; which is by no means in- 
compatible With his character of separator and deliverer of the 
elements ; for this separation was supposed to be produced by 
attraction. The Sun, according to the ancient system, learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphic, and other mystic traditions, 
being placed in the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round,^ was, by its attractive force, the cause of all union 



' A^oAuw, anciently written AIIOATFA. 

* £0Ti S* o6tos {'Clpos) 6 irtptytios KoofAoSy ovr^ tpBopas eardWarro/Atvos iroKTO- 
iroffiy^ovrtytveirfeos. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 371. 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has only mistaken the effect for the cause. 
' The Latin adjective liber comes from the Greek verb ATFfl ; by a well-known 
variation of dialect, from the T to the I, and from tiie F to the B. 

* Ey Koirr^ to ayaX^ rou 'Cipov €y ^rcpf X^'P^ Tvpavos ouSota icorcxei. Plu- 
tarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 470. 

^ Kcu Xtyowriv 6ti rov *Xlpov vw fity cirara|c, yvp 8* €^€\»v Kormtp 6 Tixpow rov 
o^aXfAoy, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ Lusca sacerdosi Juv. A bronze head of an Agyrtes, with this deformity, 
belongs to R. P. Knight. 

^ En -nyv ffi^ptriv KiBov offrtov 'iipov, (KoKovai) — &s hrroptt tHw^Bos, Plutarch, 
de Is. et Osir. p. 376. 

^ lEoKuniMS ol w€pi rriv IroXiov, Ka\ovfievoi $c UifBayopeioi, Keyovtrty' txi yap rov 
fittrov mtp ttytu <l>curty rrjv 8c yrir iy ray eurrpcay ovactv KvicKtp ifxepofifyriy ir€pi ro fucoy^ 
vvKTa rt Kai rififpay xoiciv. Aristot. de Cccl. lib. ii. c. 13. 

The author of the trifling book on the tenets of the Philosophers, falsely attribu- 
ted to Plutarch, understands the central fire, round which the Earth and planets 
were supposed to move, not to be the Sun ; in which he has been followed by 
Adam Smith and others : but Aristotle clearly understands it to be the Sun, or he 
could not suppose it to be the cause of day and night; neither could the Pythago- 
reans have been so ignorant as to attribute that cause to any other fire. This system 
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and barmofiy in the wholci and, by the emanation of its beams, 
the cause of all motion and activity in the parts. This system, 
so reiDote from all that is taught by common sense and observa- 
tion, but now so fully proved to be true, was taught secretly 
by Pythagoras ; who was rather the founder of a religious order 
for the purposes of ambition, than of a philosophical sect for 
the extension of science. After a premature discovery had 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Philolaus, one of hi« 
disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and Aristarchus 
of Samos openly attempted to prove the truth of it ; ' for which 
he was censured by Cleanthes, as being guilty of impiety :^ but 
speculative theories were never thought impious by tlie Greeks, 
unless they tended to reveal the mystic doctrines, or disprove 
the existence of a Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must have been of 
the former ; though his accuser could not specify it without 
participating in the imputed criminality. The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as before observed, of 
the same kind : whence Aristophanes represents them attribu- 
ting the order and variety of the universe to circular motion, 
called AINOS; and then humorously introduces Strepsiades 
mistaking this Dinos for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter.' 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic processions was a 
wheel ;^ which is also represented on coins,^ probably to signify 
the same meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. The great system to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known ; it having been derived from ancient 
tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. It was 
therefore supported by no proof ; nor had it any other credit 
than what it derived from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected with religion, but still not 
sufficiently so to become an article of faith, even in the lax and 



is alluded to in an Orphic Fragment : To oircipcirioy Kara kukXop Arpwrots t^^ptiro^ 
No. xxxiii. ed. Gesner; and by Galen : 'HpoicXciSi^f Sc ku ot Ilvtfayopciot ixaarop 
tinv currtpcay KOfffwy civoi vofu^ovat^ yrfy Tttp^xovra km M0§pa tp riif artipqf acpt. 
ravra $c ra Boyficera tw €Vtois Opf^ucoa ^ptirBai Xtyoufri. Hist. Phil. c. xiii. 

■ Dutcns, D^couvertes attributes aax Modemes ; and aathorities there cited. 

^ Plutarch, de Fac. in orbe Luns, p. 922-3. The words of Plutarch are here 
decisive of the sense of those of Aristotle abpve cited. Apurrapxov tpero Sciy 
KXtavdris rov Sofuor €urt0€tas TpoKoXturBou rovs *EX\i}mf , &s Kiyowra rov KoafAiav 
rnv ^lav* &Ti ^yofitva cvf^iv wrip erttparo, piMy^ty rov wpeufov vroriBtfAtvoSj 
c|cAiTTc<r9ai Sc Kara Xo|ov kvkKov miv t^, KfM icac irtpi rov a6n|f ofoi^a ^OV' 
^tvrjv, 

3 Nub. 826. ^ Epiphan. p. 1092. 

^ See medals of Phliasus, Cyrene, Laceria, Vetolonia, &c. 
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comprehensive creed of Polytheism. Common observation might 
have produced the idea of a central cause of motion in the universe, 
and of a circular distribution of its parts ; which might have led 
some more acute and discerning minds to imagine a solar system, 
without their having been led to it by any accurate or regular 
progress of discovery ; and this we conceive to be a more easy 
and natural way of accounting for it, than supposing it to be a 
wreck or fragment of more universal science that had once 
existed among some lost and unknown peopled' 

91. Of this central cause, and circular distribution^ the pri« 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vestiges, 
appear to have been emblems : for they universally consist of 
circles of rude stones ; in the centre of which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Suth were the pyrsetheia of the 
Persians,^ the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks ; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.' it seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the Homeric times were of this kind ; for though 
temples and even statues are mentioned in Troy, the places of 
worship of the Greeks consisted generally of an area and altar 
only.* 

9^. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Heathenism, thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity ;^ whence 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt and Greece.^ Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kindled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their god : for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars ;7 thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was his 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative; whence th^ir most solemil act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and offering up, 
in it, quantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 



' Sec Bailly Hist, de rAstronomie Ancienne. 

* Pausan. lib. vii, c. xxii. and lib. isr. 

3 Ibid. p. 74T. ♦ T€^«vos jcat fittfios. * Herodot. lib. i. 181. 

6 lb, 7 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1064, &c. 
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engage in his second war with the Romana; the event of \vhich 
was to make him lord of all^ or of nothing/ 

93. These offerings were made to the all-pervadiug Spirit of 
the universe, (which Herodotus calls by the Greek name of 
Jupiter), and to his subordinate emanations, diffused through 
the Sun and Moon, and the terrestrial elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water. They afterwards learned of the Syrians to worship 
their Astart^, or celestial Venus ;^ and by degrees adopted 
other superstitions from the Phoenicians and other neighbouring 
nations; who probably furnished them with the symbolical 
figures observable in the ruins of Persepolis, and the devices 
of their coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
have done, confound the Persians of the first with those of the 
second dynasty, that succeeded the Parthians ; nor place any 
reliance upon the pretended 21endavesta, which the latter pro* 
duced as the work of Zoroaster ; but which is in reality nothing 
more than the ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees. That 
it should have imposed upon Mr. Gibbon, is astonishing ; as 
it is manifestly a compilation of no earlier date than the eighth 
or ninth century of Christianity, and probably much later. 

94. The Greeks seem originally to have performed their acts 
of devotion to the aetherial Spirit upon high mountains ; from 
which new titles, and consequently new personifications, were 
derived ; such as those of Olympian, Dodonsean, Idaean, and 
Casian Jupiter.' They were also long without statues ;^ which 
were always considered, by the learned among them, as mere 
symbols, or the invention of human error to console human 
weakness.' Numa, who was deeply skilled in myatic lore, 
forbade the Romans to represent the gods under any forms 
either of men or beasts ;^ and they adhered to his instmctions 
during the first bundled and seventy years of the republic : 7 nor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, renounced their 
primitive prejudices, or adopted any of the refinements of their 
neighbours on this subject. 



' Appian. de Bello Mithrad. p. 861. ^ Herodot 1. i. 131. 

3 See Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, viii. ^ Pausaii. lib. TiiL c. xxu. and lib. ix. 

^ Oi^oi 8c iroWoi icap^ irXoyw/Myot, 
*l9pv€rafuaOa, irnfueruv iropa^n^y 
0€a>r ayaXfun^ €K \i9»p re kou ^vXmv. 
Sophocl. apud Justin. Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 10. 
There is another line, but it is a scholion on the preceding one. See Toup. 
Emend, in Suid. vol. ii. p. 526. The whole may possibly be the production of an 
Alexandrine Jew. 

6 Plutarch, in Noma* ^ Varro apud Augustin. de Civ. PeL lib. iv. c. vi. 
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95. In some instances, the circular area above mentioned is 
inclosed in a square one ; and we are told that a square stone 
M as the prioiitiire symbol of several deities, more especially of 
the celestial VenuS| or passive productive power, both among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient Arabians.' Upon most of the 
very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or indented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and scMfsetimes into a greater 
number of compartments ; and latterly, with merely the symbol 
of the Deity forming the device, in the centre. Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of some- 
thing put under the coin to make it receive the stroke of the 
die more steadily :^ but in all that we have seen of this kind, 
amounting to some hundreds, the coin has been driven into the 
die, and not struck with it, and the incuse impression been 
made either before or after the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little Egyptian amulets of paste, found in mummies, 
which were never struck, or marked with any impression on the 
reverse. 

96. In these square areas, upon different coins almost every 
different symbol of the Deity is to be found : whence,, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acquired the singular 
titles of the Place of the Gods,' and the mundane House 
of Horus.^ These titles are both Egyptian: but the latter is 
signified very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk placed 
in the centre of an incuse square : ^ for the asterisk being com- 
posed of obelisks, or rays diverging from a globe or common 
centre, was the natural representation of the Sun ; and pre- 



* Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. xxxTiii. Clem. Alex. Protrcpt. 

'EtrniKOKn Sc tYyvraera rou ayaXfiaros rerpaymifot ?u9ot rpuuuirra iut?iurra api9ftoir 
rovTOvs ffffiovffip ot Capets licooTy 0cov twos opofia eiriKryovT^s' ra Sc cri vaXauntpa 
Kai rots iraffiy *£AXi)<r( rtfias Btwv on** aya?^fiar»y ^^X"*^ apyoi Aiffot, Pausan. in 
Achaic. c. xxii. s. 3. 

Tavrrig (ttijs A<l>poitrris) yap ffxrifM fuv rfrptvywov Kara ravra koi rots *lEpfuus* 
TO Sc nrtypofjifxa (ntfuuvtt rrjw Ovpayuw A4>pa9enp^ r$av KdKovfupMf Moipw Wftu 
Trp€fffivrarriv, Pausan. in Att. c. xix. s. 2. 

^ Abh€ Bartlielemi M^moires de TAcad^ime des Inscr. t. xxiv. p. 30. D'Ancar- 
ville Hecherches sur les Arts, lib. i. c. iv. p. 412. 

3 Ato KOI rrip Svpioy Arapyarjip romop 0fwp koXovcip, Kai niP latp oi Atyxnrriot, 
S)S iroXkuP Btwp tZtorrfras v-cpicxoMras. Sinaplic. in Aristot. lib. iv. Auscult. Ph;y s. 
p. 150. ed. Aid. Hence Plutarch says that Osiris was the beginning, Isis the 
receptacle, and Oms the completion.' Dc Is. et Osir. p. 874. 

^ *H 8* latSf tar IP ire irai Mov9, kcu ToXtp A0vpt, koi M€$wp -rpoffayoptvovfff 
^rifjLoiPowrt 8( rtp irpurtp rup opofiarwp firirepa, r<p $€ Btvrtptp oikov *{ipov KOCfitow* 
Plutarch, ibid. 

5 See small brass coins of SyracusCi Ivhich are very common. 
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cisely the same as the radiated head of Apollo, except that, in 
the latteTi the globe or centre was humanised. Upon the 
ancient medals of Corinth and Cnossus, the square is a little 
varied, by having the angles drawn out and inverted ; ' particu- 
larly upon those of the latter city, which show a progressive 
variation of this form from a few simple lines, which, becom- 
ing more complicated and inverted, produce at length the 
celebrated Labyrinth ^ which Daedalus is said by the mytholo- 
gists to have built for Minos, as a prison to confine a monster 
begotten upon his wife Pasiphae, by a buU, and therefore called 
the Minotaur. Pasipbae is said to have been the daughter of 
the Sun; and her name, signifying »ll*splendid, is evidently an 
ancient epithet of that luminary. The bull is said to have been 
sent by Neptune, or the Sea ; ' and the title which distinguished 
the offspring is, in an ancient inscription, applied to Altis, the 
Phrygian Bacchus : ^ whence the meaning of the whole allegory 
distinctly appears ; the Minotaur being only the ancient symbol 
of the bull, partly humanised ; to whom Minos may have sacri- 
ficed his tributary slaves, or, more probably, employed them in 
the service of the Deity. 

97. In the centre of one of the more simple and primitive 
labyrinths on the Grecian coins above cited, is the head of a 
bull ;^ and in others of a more recent style, the more complicated 
labyrinth is round. ^ On some of those of Camarina in Sicily, 
the head of the god, more humanised than the Minotaur, yet 
still with the horns and features of the bull, is represented in the 
centre of an indented scroll,' which other coins show to have 
been meant to represent the waters, by a transverse section of 
waves.* On the coins, too^ of Magnesia upon the Meander, 
the figure of Apollo is represented as leaning upon the tripod, 
and standing upon some crossed and inverted square lines, simi- 
lar to the primitive form of the labyrinth on the coins of Corinth 
above cited.' These have been supposed to signify the river 
Meander ; but they more probably signify the waters in gene- 
ral ; as we find similar crossed and iifverted lines upon coins 
struck in Sicily, both Greek and Punic ; *^ and also upon rings 



* SeeMas. Hunterian. ^ Ibid. ^ ApoUodor. lib. liL c. i« 

♦ AITIDI MINOTAURO. Gruter. vol. i. p. xxvUi. No. 6. 
s In the cabinet of R. P. Knight. 
^ In the same. Also in the British Museum. 

7 Mas. Hunter, tab. 14. No. ix. * lb. tab. 56. No. iii. 

9 lb. tab. 35. No. ix. 

*^ See a specimea of them on the reverse of a smatt cok» Mus. Hunter.. tab« 67* 
No. V. 
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comprehensive creed of Polytheism. Common observation might 
have produced the idea of a central cause of motion in the universe, 
and of a circular distribution of its parts ; which might have led 
some more acute and discerning minds to imagine a solar system, 
^vithout their having been led to it by any accurate or regular 
progress of discovery ; and this we conceive to be a more easy 
and natural way of accounting for it, than supposing it to be a 
wreck or fragment of more universal science that had once 
existed among some lost and unknown people.' 

91* Of this central cause, and circular distribution, the pt'i*- 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vestiges, 
appear to have been emblems : for they universally consist of 
circles of rude stones ; in the centre of which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Sueh were the pyrsetheia of the 
Persians,^ the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.' it seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the Homeric times were of this kind ; for though 
temples and even statues are mentioned in Troy, die places of 
worship of the Greeks consisted generally of an area and altar 
only.* 

9^. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Heathenism, thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity ;^ whence 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt and Greece,^ Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kindled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their god : for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars ;7 thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was hia 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative; whence th^ir most solemn act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and offering up, 
in it, quantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 



' See Bailly Hist, de rAstronomie Ancienoe. 

* Pausan. lib. vii, c. xxii, and lib. ix. 

3 Ibid, p, 74T. ♦ T€/t€ws xai fivfAos, « Herodot. lib. i. 181. 

6 lb. 7 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1064, &c. 
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found and married her ; in consequence of M^hich she became 
the female personification of the attribute which he represented ; 
and as such constantly appears in the symbolical monuments of 
art, with all the accessary and characteristic emblems. Some 
pieus heathen, too, made a bungling alteration, and still more 
bungling interpolation, in the passage of the Odyssey, to recon- 
cile historical tradition with religious mythology.^' 

100. In many instances, the two persouifications are united 
in one ; and Bacchus, who on other occasidiis is represented as 
a bearded venerable figure,* appears with the limbs, features^ 
and character of a beautiful young woman ;3 sometimes distin- 
guished by the sprouting horns of the bull,^ and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown or garland of vine 
or ivy.^ Such were the Phrygian Attis, and Syrian Adonis ; 
whose history, like that of Bacchus, is disguised by poetical 
and allegorical fable; but who, as usually represented in mon«« 
ments of ancient art, are androgynous personifications of the 
same attribute,^ accompanied, in different instances, by differ- 
ent accessary symbols. Considered as the pervading and fertiliz*^ 
ing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs from Neptune in being 
a general emanation, instead of a local division, of the pra- 
ductive power ;7 and also in being a personification derived 
from a more refined and philosophical aysteili of religion^ 
engrafted upon the old elementary worship^ to which Neptune 
belonged. 

101. It is observed by Dionysius the geographer, that Bac- 
chus was worshipped with peculiar zeal and devotion by the 
ancient inhabitants of some of the smaller British islands ;* 



mm 



' E(rxe for wra (which is preserved in some Mss. and Scholia), and bj adding 
the following line, v. 324 ; a most manifest interpolation. 

^ See Silver coins of Naxus, and pi. xvL and xxxii. of Vol. i. of the Select Spe*- 
cimens. ^ See coins of Camarina, &c. 

^ See gold coins of Lampsacus in Mus. Hunter, and silver of ISaronea. 

^ See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto of Rhodes, and pi. zxxix. of Vol, i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

^ A/t^tpoi yap ol Oft (IIoo'tiSNf^ mm Awmfirof) riff Cypas ittu^ye¥ttMU.iaipm 
Boicovffiy apxn^ circu. Plutarch. Symposiac lib. v. qu. 3* 

nofftawv Jc €<rrty ^ aTtfrycurruen €y rjf yy Kot ircpi njir yifif typau Zwofus. 
Phumut. de Nat. Deor. c. iv. ^ 

7 'Ort 8* ov fxovop rov oivw Atoywrw, aXXa km irocrqf iypea Avtrnts EA^Tyycf 
iiyovmeu Kvpiov km apxnyoy, ap«c€i TbJkipot fuiprvs €t»M, k. t. A. Plutafch. de Is. 

et Osir. 

* Ayx« Sf vrtffutHciV tripos iropos, wBa yvyauc€S 
kvZpoov wrurapffj/dtv ceytKutnf ofUfiraup 
Opwfifpai rcXeouo'i Kotra vofAoy lepa BoKXVf 
Srci^a^cvai Kuraoto fAMXofupuWoiO Kopvf^fiois^ 
Evvvxiai- trarayiis Jf \iyv$poos opyvrat tJX»J;** "T* A» V. 570. 
What blonds are meant is uncertun j but probably the Hebrides or Orcades. 
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where the wameD, crowned with ivy^ celebrated his 
clamorous nocturnal rites upon the shores of the 
Northern Ocean^ in the same manaer as the Thraci^ 
ans did upon the banks o£ the Apsinthus, or the In- 
dians upon those of the Ganges.' In Stukeley's Itine- 
rary is the ground plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandinavian 
temple, found in Zealand, consisting of a circle of rude stones 
within a square : and it is probable that many others of these 
circles were originally enclosed in square areas. Stonehenge is 
the most important monument of this kind now extant ; and 
from a passage of Hecataeus^ preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
it seems to have beea not wholly unknown to that ancient his* 
torian ; who might have collected some vague accounts of the 
British islands from the Phoenician and Carthaginian merchants, 
who traded there for tin » ^^ T h e Hyperboreans/' said be^ 
^^ inhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo 
is worshipped in a circular temple considerable 
for its size and riches.*' This island can be no other than 
Britain ; in which we know of no traces of any other circular 
temple^ which could have*appeared considerable to a Greek or 
Phcenician of that age. That the account should be imperfect 
and obscure is not surprising ; since even the most inquisitive 
and credulous travellers among the Greeks could scarcely obtain 
sufficient information concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of their existence.^ A temple of the same form was 
situated upon Mount Zilmissus in l^hrace, and dedicated to the 
Sun under the title of Bacchus Sebazius;) and another is men- 
tioned by ApoUonius Rhodius, which was dedicated to Mars 
upon an island in the Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons.^ 
102* The large obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North| such as those at Rudstone and near Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion : obelisks, as Pliny 
observes^ being sacred to the Sun ; whose rays they signified 
both by their form and name*^ They were therefore the em- 



' 'Ejcctroiof fccu riv^t irtpoi ^curtv, €V rots airrlirepav njs KtXruais rowois Kara row 

tUctopov civflu vriffov ovk cXottw rrjs StircXtas -dwapx^ty ?€ Kara Ttiv irncop 

rtfJLtvos re AwoWmvos fuyaXoirptwts, koi voop a^ioXoyov ava^rifiouri iroWois icfjciMr- 
fiilti€Pov ir^potihl rtf (rxflM^n"^* Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. c. xiii. The whole passage is 
extremely curious. 

* Ovre vrtaovi otSa KflurtrircfHSas covaas, cic tmt b Kourffirtpos rifju¥ ^ir^. HerodoU 
lib. ill. 115. 

» Macrob. Sat. i. c. 18. ♦ Argonaut, lib. ii. 1169. ^ ub. xxxvi. 1. 14. 

TO 0«5 ytvfiftws fcrrt arifiuoy, Plutarch. Q. E. 
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Uemsof light, the primary and essential emanation of the Deity; 
i/v'hence radiating the -head, or surrounding it with a diadem of 
small obeKsks^ was a mode of consecration or deification, nhich 
"flattery often employed in the portraits both of the Macedonian 
kings and Roman emperors.' The mystagogues and poets ex^ 
pressed the same meaning by the epithet ^TKE/OJS' or ATKAIOX; 
which is occasionally applied to almost every personification of 
the Deity^ and more especially to Apollo ; who is likewise cal- 
led ATKHPENETHS , or as contracted /irKHr£iVi/2*;* which 
mythologists have explained by an absurd fable of bis having 
Jbeen'born in Lycia; whereas it signifies the Author or G-e- 
nerator of Light; being derived from ATKH otherwise 
ATKOX, of which the Latin word LUX is a contraction. 

10::^. The titles LUCETIUS and DIESPITER applied to 
Jupiter are expressive of the same attribute ; the one signifying 
1 u m i n-o u s^ and the ether the Fatherof Day, which the 
Cretans called by the name of the Supreme God.^ Jn sym* 
bolical writing the same meaning was signified by the appro- 
priate emblems in various countries ; whence the ZETS MEL- 
AIXIOS at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carinas at Megara in Attica 
were represented by stones of the above-mentioned form ;^ as 
was also the Apollo Agyieus in various places ; ^ and both 
Apollo and Diana by simple columns pointed at the top ; o9, 
as the symbol began to be humanised, with the addition of a 
head, hands, and feet.^ On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or 
Disa is represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem 
so frequently observed in the hands of the jSEgyptian deities^ 7 
and the pyramid has likewise been observed among the religious 
symbols of the savages of North America.^ The most sacred 

' See Plin. Panegyr. s. lii. and the coins of Antiochus IV. and VI. of Syria, 
Philip IV. df Mace&nia, several of -the Ptolemies, Augustus, &c. 

^ U. A. 101. Schol. Didym.et Ven. HeracUd. Pant. p. 417. ed. Gale. 

3 Macrob.Sat. i. c. 15. 

^ Eari i€ Z€V5 KciAixtos Kou Aprtpui dpofiafofUPn Ttarptpa <rw ffX^V ^t^oi^Vlttm 
ovBefiuj^* irvpafjuii $' S MfiXixtoSy ^8c Ktovi 4artv €UC€t(rfttv7i. Pausan. in Cor. c. 9. s. 6. 

AtOos iraptxof^&'os mpofulkts vx*!!^ ^^ ^eyaXi)s* Tovrxfv ArroWoeva opofUtfmf9i 
Kapivw* Id. in Att. c. 44. s. S. 

^ Kyvitvs 9c (OTt kiwv czf o|v Aif/OM', iv iarcun irpo tuv Bvponr iZiovs 9c ^curiy 
avrovs eivai AiroAXwydr ol 9c Atovwrov ol 9c niupou^, 

Ayviws, 6 irpo ruv avXmv Bvpuv KuvMthis kuov, Upos Airo^^avos, kcu avros 9cof. 
Suidas in voce Ayvias. Vide et Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. et Schol. in Eurip. Ph<s- 
niss. 634. et Eustath. in Horn. p. 166. 

^ *Oti fill irpoirmroy avr^ km «t)9cs cufiv OKpoi km X<t/>«^) fo \oviroy X'^V *^^^ 
«(mv €iKafftievoy' cxci 9c ciri rp K^pahif Kpavos^'Xoyxn*' 9c w rtus X^P^^ '^^^ to^oK 
Pausan. in Ladon. c. 19. s. 2. 

7 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. ▼. p. 277. and c. xi. p. 26i. 

^ Lafitan Mcbuxs des Sauvages. U 1* p< 146 and 8. 
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idol^ too, of the Hindoos in the graat temple of Jaggernaut, in 
the proTince of Orissa, is a pyramidal stone ; ' and the altar in 
the temple of Mexico^ upon which human victims were sacrificed 
to the deity of the Sun^ was a pointed pyramid, on which the 
unhappy captive was extended upon his back^ in order to have 
his heart taken out by the priest.^ 

1 04 . The spires and pinnacles, with which our old churches are 
decorated, come from these ancient symbols ; and the weather- 
cocks, with which they are surmounted, though now only em- 
ployed to show the direction of the wind, were originally 
emblems of the Sun : for the cock is the natural herald of the 
day ; and therefore sacred to the fountain, of light.' In the 
symbolical writing of the Chinese, the Sun is still represented 
by a cock in a circle ;^ and a modem Parsee would suffer death, 
rather than be guilty of the crime of killing one. It appears^ 
on many ancient coins, with some symbol of the passive pro- 
ductive power on the reverse ; ^ and in other instances it is uni- 
ted with priapic and other ei^blems and. devices, sigoifymg differif 
ent attributes combined .7 

105. The iplgyptians, among whom the obelisk and pyramid 
were most frequently employed, held that there were two oppo- 
site powers in the world perpetually acting against each other ; 
the one generating and the other destroying ; the former of 
whom they called Osiris, and the latter Typhon. By the con- 
tention of these two, that mixture of good and evil, of procrea- 
tion and dissolution, which was thought to constitute the har- 
mony of the world, was supposed to be produced ;^ and the 
notion of such a necessary mixture, or reciprocal operation, 



' Hamilton's Travels in India. . ^ Acosta's History of the Indies, p. 382. 

3 *H\tov 9c hpov ^offiv 9IVCU rov^pvtOa, km ayy€\^w,ayifyai fieWovros rov ri\iov. 
Fausan. lib. v. p. 444. 

♦ Pour peindre le Soleil, ils (Jes Chinois) niettent nn Qoq dans un Cercle. Du 
Halde, vol. ii, p. 252. ^ Hyde de Relig. vet, Persarum. 

^ See coins of Himera, Saojothrace, Suessa, &c. ^ lb. and Selinus. 

^ OvK ay yevovro x^P^^ «r0Ka icax koko, 
aXA' eoTi ris_ ovyKpaffiSf^ war' €Xtiv koKus. 

Jiurip. apud Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. j 

Taia fieyiffrri km Aios cu6vpt 
6 fiw avOponruv kcu Bhw y^vcroip, 
fj d* (rypo^Kovs arayovas voriovs 
vapaZf^afitPri rticrtt QvctxovSy 
ruerti 8c jBopov, <fn/\a tc Orjpuv 
X^P^^ '* otruro) ra fuv €K youas 
<pvvr* cis yaiav ra S* air* aiB^piov 
^\a<TT0VTa yovns ciJ ovpaviov 
vo\ov rjKOe iraXiv. k, t. X. 

Ejusd. in Grotii excerpt, p. 417. 
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was, according to Plutarch^ of immemorial antiquity^ 
derived from tbe earliest theologists and legislators, 
not only in traditions and reports, but also in myste« 
ries and sacred rites both Greek and Barbarian/ 
Fire was held to be the efficient principle of both ; and, ac« 
cording to some of the later Egyptians, that aetherial fire sup- 
posed to be concentered in the Sun: but Plutarch controverts this 
opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or destroying power, 
was a terrestrial or material lire,, essentially different from the 
aetherial; although he, as well as other Greek writers, admits 
him to have been the brother of Osiris, equally sprung from 
KPONOS and PEA, or Time and Matter.^ In this however, 
as in other instances, he was seduced, partly by his own pre- 
judices, and partly by the new system of the ^Egyptian Plato- 
nics ; according to which there was an original evil principle iu 
nature, co-eternal with the good^ and acting in perpetual oppo« 
sition to it.. 

106. Thia opinion owe&its ongiato^a false. notion, >¥hich we 
are apt to form, of good and evil, by considering them as self- 
existing inherent properties,, instead of relative modifications^ 
dependent upon circumstances^ causes, and events: but, though 
patronised by very learned and distinguished individuals, it does 
not appear evec to have forn^ed a part of the religious .system 
of any people oc established sect. The beautiful allegory 
of the two casks in the Uiad,^^ makes Jupiter the distributor 
of both good and evil ;f which Hesiod also deduces from the 
same gods.^ The statue of Olympian Jupiter at Megara, 
begun by Phidias and Theocosmus, but never finished, tlie work 
having been interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, had the 
Seasons and Fates over his head, to show, as Pausanias says,, 
that the fornier wece regulated by him, and the latter obedient 
to his will.5 Iti the citadel of Argos was preserved an ancient 
statue of him in wood, said to have belonged to king Priam, 
which had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity Thor sometimes 
had,7) to show the triple extent of his power and providence. 



^Ato Kai trofiiraXmos avni Koreurw c/e OwXoyav ftat vofioBerw ut iron)ras Kai 
^i\offoq>ov5 8o|o, rrip apxn^ adfoirorov txowra, ttip 5f irumv urxypftv icai dvffc^tAfiTrrov, 
ovK €v Tioyois fwvovy ov8c §p ^ficut, aX\a cv re r€\erais, €v t€ Ovaious kcu Bapfiapois 
kai 'EWrjcri voWcucov irtpi^fpofievriv, K. t. X. de Is. et Osir. p. 369. 

y€Vf(rOaif ffvfjLfuyriycuy ruvro, airoXtffOai, fiemOiivaty diwcpiOrp^dt, r^rvro. Hippo* 
crat. Aiacr. 1. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 355. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 13. 3 xi. 627. * Ep^. 60. 

5 Pausan. in Attic, c. 40» ^ 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 518. 
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over Heaven, Earth, and Hell;' and, in thef Orphic hynins or 
mystic invocations, be is addressed as the giver of life, and the 
destroyer.* 

107. The third eye of this ancient statue! was in the forehead ; 
and it seems that the Hindoos have a symbolical figure of the 
same kind :' whence we may venture to infer that the Cyclo)>s, 
concerning whom there are so many inconsistent fables, owed 
their fictitious being to some such enigmatical compositions. 
According to the ancient theogony attributed to Hesiod, they 
were the sons t)f Heaven and Earth, and brothers of Saturn or 
Time ;^ signifying, according to the Scholiast, the circular' or 
central powers,^ the principles of the general motion of the uni- 
verse above noticed. The Cyclops of the Odyssey is a totally 
different personage : but as he is said to be the bon of Nep-. 
tune or the Sea, it is probable that he equally sprang from 
some emblematical figure, or allegorical tale. Whether the 
poet meant him to be a giant of a one-eyed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain ; but the former is most 
probable, or he would have told what the accident was. — In an 
ancient piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily, the artist 
has supposed the latter, as have also some learned moderns.^ 

108. The Egyptians represented Typbon by the Hippopd- 
tamos, the most fierce and savage animal known to them* and, 
upon his back they put a hawk fighting with a serpent, to signi- 
fy the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem of 
power,^ as the serpent was of life ; whence it was employed as 
the symbol of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.* Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to A polio ;9 btft we do not recollect to 
have seen it on any monuments of their art, though other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle and cormorant, frequently occur." 



rovrov rov Ata Ilpiafi^ ^aa^ nrcu rtf Aa#gfly(iyray irarp^pop, Fausan. Cor. c 
24. s. 5. ^ Hymn. Ixxii. ed. Gesner. 3 Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 248. 

♦ V. 139, &c. 

^ KvKXurKas ras €yiam\tovs ttvafxtis* Schol. vet. in vers. 139. 

The two lines 144-5 in the text, containing the etymology of the name, appear 
to be spurious ; the licentious extended fonn Uls being incompatible with the lan- 
guage of the old poets. 

^ See Ilouel Voyage en Sicile, pi. cxxxvii., et Damm. Lex. 

6 £v *£p/toiroX€t 8c Twpuvos ayaX/ia Ztuanwvfri hnrov iroTOfuoy* c^* oi PtPrjiK 
ifpa^ o^ci fiaxofifpor rtf /mt hnr^ rw Tv^va Ikuannrrts, rtf 8c Up<ua Zwofjuv kcu 
apx^. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 371. fol. 

^ rpeupowTi KCU UpoKi rov 0fov rovrov (Offiptv) iroAXomf . Ibid. 

* Aristoph.-O/n^itf. v. 514. 

^ The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, as tlie symbol of Hercules : the fotmer, 
aS the symbol of Jupiter, is the most common of all devices. 
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The eagle is sometimes represented fighting with a serpent, and 
sometimes destroying a hare ;' which^ being the most prolific of 
all quadrupeds, was probably the emblem of fertility/ In these 
compositions the eagle must have represented the destroying 
attribute : but^ when alone, it probably meant the same as the 
^Egyptian hawk : whence it was the usual symbol of the su- 
preme Godwin whom the Greeks united the three great attributes 
of creation, preservation, and destruction. The ancient Scan- 
dinavians placed it upon the head of their god Thor, as they did 
the bull upon his breast,' to signify the same union of attributes ; 
which we sometimes find in subordinate personifications among 
the Greeks. On the ancient Phoenician coins above cited, an 
eagle perches on the sceptre, and the head of a bull projects 
from the chair of a sitting figure of Jupiter, similar in all re- 
spects to that on the coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied from the statue by Phidias at Olympia, the composi- 
tion of which appears to be of earlier date. 



ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECUNE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND. 

Part \l.^[Continuedfrom No. XLFII. p. 10.] 

Section X. — Origin of Tsabtmm, 

From considering the state of mankind in the earlier post- 
diluvian ages, and the origin and meaning of the emblems uni- 
versally adopted among them, we are led to the very inter- 
esting questions, of the Origin of their Erroneous Religious 

Opinions. . . ,11 

The first question that here demands attention is, vihether the 
worship of the heavenly host, or of the spirits of their ances- 
tors, originally prevailed among mankind. Dr. Hugh Farmer 



« See coins of Chalcis in Euboea, of Elb, Agrigentum, Croto, &c. 
» See coins of Mossena, Rhegium, 6cc. It was also deemed aphrodisiac and 
androgynous. See Philostrat. Imag. 

3 of. Rudbeck. Atlantic, p. ii. c, ▼. p. 300. and 321. 

VOL. XXIV. a. Jl. NO. XLVIIL Q 
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published a very learned and celebrated treatise on the geoer^l 
prevalence of the worship of human spirits^ in which he en- 
deavours to prove that hero-worship preceded tsabaism» 
Mr. Faber, with many others, is of the same opinion. After the 
most impartial, and careful examination of the contending evi- 
dence, I cannot but differ from this laborious writer, and agre^ 
with Mr. Bryant, and other authorities of no less weight than 
those who have advocated the opposite side of the question, that 
the first idolatry was the undue veneration, and aubsequent 
homage, of the heavenly host. This opinion seems confirmed, not 
only by the testimony of Maimonides and Sanchoniathon, but 
by the consideration of the very early prevalence of the general 
knowledge of astronomy after the flood ; by the peculiar circunir 
stance, not only that the worship of the heavenly host was pun* 
ishable by the civil magistrate in the time of Job, as ac idola^ 
trous ceremony, but from the total omission of the notice of aay 
other species of idolatry at that time ; by the assumption by 
Nahor of one of the titles of the Sun ; by the universal tra- 
dition of the oriental nations on the one hand^ and the actual 
assertion of scripture on the other, that idolatry existed in the 
family of Abraham ; added to the many arguments adduced in 
support of that traditional notion, that the idolatry of his family 
was tsabaistical ; by the antiquity of the Indian and other oriental 
zodiacs; by the opinion of a large proportion of the most 
learned men ; by the researches of Mr. Bryant, and the valuaUe 
authority of Dr. Hales. From all these, and many other consider- 
ations, 1 am compelled to believe, in opposition to Mr. Faber, 
that the original idolatry of mankind was the worship pf the 
heavenly host, and that it began and proceeded in the most gra- 
dual and insensible manner. Some of the authorities here 
referred to have supposed that the worship of the heavenly 
host was antediluvian \ if so, it was handed down by tradition 
through the sons of Ham to the primitive postdiluvians. Though 
this supposition seems to be confirmed by the antiquity of the 
zodiacs, (which, if their claims to such an early origin are really 
well-founded, might have been preserved by the sons of Noah,) 
it is by no means necessary to be received. Some knowledge 
of astronomy must have existed before the flood, or the earth 
could not have been cultivated ; and whatever was the extent of 
that antediluvian astronomy, it must have been known to the 
early postdiluvians. 

The evidence, however, is incomplete, and I shall not insist on 
any point which appears so dubious; I shall merely, as I cannot 
but think upon the most satisfactory evidence, assume, that die 
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worship of the lieaveoly host was the first corruption of the pri«- 
mitive truth ; and of that corruption shall proceed to trace the 
origin. All other false notions of the Pagans we .shall find 
were easily deducible from this original perversion ; and each, 
however gross, is founded on, or apparently connected with, 
and defended by, its similarity to the peculiar doctrine of uncor- 
rupted patriarchism* from which it will be no less easy to show 
that they were originally respectively derived. 

The sole principle upon which our present enquiry is con* 
ducted is this, that the Scriptures are true; therefore man never, 
as oar pretended philosophers assert, has been, or could have 
been, in a savage state. He was never left to the unassisted use 
of his own reason: he was constantly guided, directed, and con- 
trolled by the commands and dictates of continued revelation; 
imparted according to his wants, and never entirely deserting 
him. We may utterly reject, therefore, as too absurd and con- 
temptible^ all those theories which represent man as ignorant of 
a Deity, and frequently gazing upon the Sun aud Moon, and 
gradually admiring them more and more for their utility, beauty, 
and splendor, till he at length began to consider them either as 
the actual rulers of mankind, or the best visible representations 
of the Deity. Neither ought we to be contented with that 
class of reasoners which represents man as gradually forgetting 
God, and directing his attention to the heavenly host, till they 
alone became the objects of his adoration. Against these hy- 
potheses, however ingeniously they may be defended, we have 
evidence to prove that revelation was bestowed on man from 
the beginning, and that when Tsabaism began to prevail in the 
time of Job, and of Nahor, the knowledge of the true God was 
so universal, and the influence of the uncorrupted patriarchal 
polity so great, that idolatry was punishable by the civil magis- 
trate. Tsabaism, therefore, we may justly conclude, though 
the supposition is contradictory to the theory of many learned 
men, originated neither in ignorance nor stupid wonder. It was 
the offspring neither of poetical admiration, perverted science, 
nor wilful apostacy, though all these causes contributed to increase 
the attachment of the primitive idolaters to thb favorite error, 
and to perpetuate its dominion. The origin of Tsabaism 
must be sought in some more reasonable source. It must have 
been derived from some imperceptible innovation on the pa- 
triarchal faith ; adapted to the opinions of the faithful worshipr 
pers of the true God ; recommended by the appearance of wis- 
dom, by plausible arguments, and an apparent identity with the 
uncorruptedi faith. I argue from the nature of tlie human mind. 
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Religious opinions are never altered^ either violently^ suddenly, 
needlessly, unnaturally, or witliout some ^ood reason. The 
first postdiluvians were for a long time unanimous in their wor- 
ship of the: true God ; their faith was guarded and preserved by 
the observances, the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies above- 
mentioned. They had much knowledge among them, and 
there can be no greater absurdity^ than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly worship the Sun, because they 
observed his brightness, his beauty, or his majesty. Th^y must 
have connected these ideas with their own pre^formed religion, 
and have permitted the new homage to begin, and continue, 
with the idea that they were pleasing their Maker, and offer- 
ing greater homage to Him ; though they departed in some mi- 
nute innovations from the practice of their ancestors. 

I thought it necessary to make these remarks, as I believe 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by the 
various learned authors who have treated upon these subjects, 
in tlie opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It is briefly this : 

In the early ages of the world, the Deity was pleased to con- 
vikice mankind of his continued, superintendance.and presence, 
by the visible appearance of a bright and splendid flanie. This 
manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shechinah. Before the flood, it is said to have been con- 
stantly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atten- 
tion of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven, which was typified by the garden their father had lost ; it 
marked also the place where the true worshippers were to offer 
their sacrifices. Thus Cain went out from the presence of ^ the 
Lord ; that is, he departed from the presence of the Shechinah, 
from the assembly of the true worshippers ; for no mao can hide 
himself from God. After the deluge, the Shechinah, or sudden 
flame from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly, ou impor* 
tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and supernaturally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deity. Thus the 
fifecrifice of Noah was honored by the visible symbol of a present 
God. In tlie same manner was dignified the sacrifice of Abra- 
h6m. By this. undoubted token of acceptance the missions of 
-Moses, Gideon, and Elijah were confirmed. The chapter in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah is described as appealmg to 
the idolaters, and demonstrating his divine legation, is one of 
the -most beautiful and splendid compositions, if considerec^ only 
in a literary point of view, ever read. The same glory proved 
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to Solomon and the Israelites^ in the most solemn and magnifi- 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiah, to the shepberdiis, at the transfiguration, to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are suflScient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in alt ages of the Church, 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they were few in number. It was always universally 
known. It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of man, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo- 
seph Mede and other divines, that the .same Shechinah will be 
again manifested at that period, when the second advent of our 
Messiah shall announce the second destructioa of the world. 

Now as all error is a perversion of truth,, either by new com- 
binations of its component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperceptible innovations, and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed; and as it was impossible to 
deny that the Shechinah was a proof of the presence and. conti- 
nued power of the one true God ; it is but natural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth : and I have no doubt that the collected 
evideuce of facts will prove the accuracy of this hypothesis— r 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence end presence of the Deity ; and that the first cause of 
that veneration, which afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, waa its similarity to the Shechinah, which was well known 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimpnides declares most expressly, that in their first depar- 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped die host of heaven ; 
among other reasons, because God had divided with them his 
brightness : 1)2D DTP pTTT are the original words« Now tlie 
word TDP, is the very word used in £xodus xxiv. l6, 17, and 
in many other passages of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, which manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the g\ory of the Shechinah to the stars; or, /^. He made 
the Shechinah permanent in the heavens;'' though its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purposes was permitted in the usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook of the glory of Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, they were originally ve- 
per;ile4 II9 the symbols of God's presence ; and in after ages, 
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Religious opinions are never altered^ either violently^ suddenly^ 
needlessly, unnaturally, or witliout some good reason. The 
first postdiluvians were for a long time unanimous in their wor- 
ship of tbe:true God; their faith was guarded and preserved by 
the observances, the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies above- 
mentioned. They had much knowledge among them, and 
there can be no greater absurdity, than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly worship the Sun, because they 
observed his brightness, his beauty, or his majesty. Th^y must 
have connected these ideas with their own pre^formed religion, 
and have permitted the new homage to begin, and continue, 
with the idea that they were pleasing their Maker, and. offer- 
ing greater homage to Him; though they departed in some mi« 
nute innovations from the practice of their ancestors. 

I thought it necessary to make these remarks^ as I believe 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by the 
various learned authors who have treated upon these ■ subjects, 
in the opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It is briefly this : 
' In the early ages of the world, the Deity was pleased to con- 
vince mankind of his continued, superintendance and presence, 
by the visible appearance of a bright and splendid flame. This 
manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shechinah. Before the flood, it is said to have been con- 
stantly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atten- 
tion of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven, which was typified by the garden their father had lost ; it 
marked also the place where the true worshippers were to offer 
their sacrifices. Thus Cain went out from the presence of/ the 
Lord ; that is, he departed from the presence of the Shechinah, 
from the assembly of the true worshippers ; for no mao can hide 
himself from God. After the deluge, the Shechinah, or siiddeo 
flame from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly, on impor- 
tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and supernatufally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deitv. Thus the 
sibcrifice of Noah was honored by the visible symbol of a present 
God. In tlie same manner was dignified the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. By this . undoubted token of acceptance the missions of 
Moses, Gideon, and Elijah were confirmed. The chapter in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah is described as appealing to 
the idolaters, and demonstrating his divine legation, is one of 
the 'nK>8t beautiful and splendid compositions, if considerec^ only 
in a literary point of view, ever read. The same glory proved 
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to Solomon and the Israelites, in the most solemn and magnifi- 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiah, to the shepherds, at the transfiguration, to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are suflScient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in alt ages of the Church, 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they were few in number. It was always universally 
known. It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of man, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo- 
seph Mede and other divines, that the jsame Shechinah will be 
again manifested at that period, when the second advent of our 
Messiah shall announce the second destruction of the world. 

Now as all error is a perversion of truth,, either by new com- 
binations of its component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperceptible innovations, and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed; and as it was impossible to 
deny that the Shechinah was a proof of the presence andconti* 
nued power of the one true God ; it is but natural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth : and I have no doubt that the collected 
evidence of facts will prove the accuracy of tliis hypothesis— r 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence end presence of the Deity ; and that the first cause of 
that veneration, which afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, waa its similarity to the Shechinah, which was well knovin 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimonides declares most expressly, that in their first depar- 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped the host of heaven ; 
among other reasons, because God had divided with them his 
brightness : 1)^ DH? pTTt are the original words« Now the 
word TDP, is the very word used iu £xodus xxiv. l6, 17, and 
in many other passaees of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, which manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the glor}' of the Shechinah to the stars ; or, }^. He made 
the Shechinah permanent in the heavens ;'' though its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purposes was permitted in the usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook of the glory of Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, they were originally ve- 
perfiled av the symbols of God's presence; and in after ages, 
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when the primary object of their veneration was forgotten, they 
were worshipped as the dispensers of blessings^ and the givers 
of all good to mankind. 

This idea derives additional confirmation fix)m the account 
given us by Sanchonialhon, who lived l63 years before the re- 
puted destruction of Troy, of the idolatry and apostacy of the 
second generation of men. From the names and circumstances 
recorded, k is well argued by Dr. Hales, that Cain and his wife 
are there meant. They are said to have been the oflFspring of 
the first pair, and in seasons of drought to have stretched out 
their hands towards the Sun, as the Lord of the heavens. 

Unless the worship of the Sun originated in some such man- 
ner as I have now intimated, Cain, or whoever is meant by 
Sanchontathon, would not have petitioned the Sun for rain. 
He had been accustomed to the Shechinah : be went out from 
its presence; and when in distress, he looked to the Sun, as the 
permanent Shechinah. He addressed his God as Baal Samen, 
the Lord of the heavens. The inspired writers call the true 
God '* Jehovah Tsabaoth,'' Lord of the host of heaven, includ- 
ing the Sun, which was absurdly dignified with the divine titles. 
Cain remembered the period when he bowed down before the true 
Shechinah, and unwilling even in bis affliction to return to the 
visible Church, whose communion he had forsaken, he offered 
up his useless repentance and rejected petitions to another sup- 
posed visible emblem of the Deity. 

The Sun was considered as a permanent Shecbinub : admiration 
^oon changed into veneration and homage. From the worship 
of the Sun the progress was easy to that of the heavenly host; 
and as God himself had permitted the appearance of fire to be 
the symbol of his presence, the incipient veneration of that ele- 
ment and of the Sun, would be, as we find it was, at one time, 
universally prevalent. 

This we believe to have been the case among the several 
branches of that family which settled at Shinar. 

Section Xl^^Origin of Damoaolatfy. 

We now come to the difficulty — by what means, or on what 
account, the idolaters attributed to mortak the titles of their 
solar Deity ; and from what source the worship of th^ir deified 
ancestors originated i • 

Not only had the will of the Deity permitted the Shechinah 
to appear to man, to manifest his continued presence ; he had 
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condescended to control, and guide,, and counsel the heads of 
families, or the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super-human Being, in himian 
form; which Being is called in Scripture the angel, or the 
messenger Jehovah. In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable, and the undisputed testimony of the Jewish 
Church, the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods; we have the \\hole weight of unauthorised tra* 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. This was the great Being which appeared to. the 
principal individuals of . the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of the destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fulfilled the 
predictions of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

On the appearances of this divine personage to the early 
antediluvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity : and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bruiser of the serpent's head. The appearances, however, of 
which we are now speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomplished, 
the miraculous appearance was withdrawn. The form which 
had been presented to an individual was seldom presented a second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of tlie human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. The 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by Eve ; 
who, when Cain was bom, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer ; but as there had now been several manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 
might be another, an opening presented itself to an ambitious 
and daring m^n, to assume the title of the incarnate Son; to 
call himself the benefactor and giiardiah of mankind ; to originate 
castes by denominating his own family sacred ; and, when he 
had secured to one class the sacerdotal and military influence* 
to impose those opinions by the sword, which he had at the 
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beginning recommended^ and extended by mildness and persna^ 
sion. Such was the policy, and such the apostacy of Nimrod, 
^s it may be almost demonstrated from the united testimony of 
the traditions of the East, the scattered remarks of ancient 
writers^ the exact agreement of this theory with all the remain- 
ing authenticated history of this remote age, and its perfect 
harmony witli the subsequent narrative of Scriptui'e. 

As this incarnate Being was considered as a divine person , and 
the Son of God, and as Nimrod claimed the authority and titles 
of the incarnate, it is evident that his father or his ancestor must 
from some cause have been also considered as divine. Nimrod 
was descended in a right line from Ham, who was the elder born 
of Noah. To the line of the eldest was attached the right of 
primogeniture, and the honor of becoming the human parent 
of the Messiah, unless that right of primogeniture was forfeited ; 
as it was by Ham. Assuming to himself the title of the incar- 
nate, as a divine person, Nimrod taught the people that not 
only himself but his family were sacred, as the continued, per* 
manent incarnations of the promised Son ; and therefore that 
his ancestors, who had borne this character, and had been bene- 
factors to mankind, were entitled to their homage and venera- 
tion; therefore Noah, and Ham, and Chus, were worshipped. 
JBut as the Sun in the heavens was the visible symbol of the Deity, 
their veneration of the Sun was just ; and as their ancestors 
were divine, and therefore entitled to their homage, therefore it 
was that the Sun and their ancestors were identified ; the.actions 
of men were attributed to the Sun, and the powers of the Sun 
in turn were attributed to mortals. Thus the heathen Gods 
all bear the titles of the Sun, though they act and speak as men. 
Nimrod was the son of Chus, who gave name to the family of 
the Cuthim, or Scythi, or Cuthites, who in all ages have con- 
trolled their brethren : he was knoninn by the name Belus, or 
Baal, a common name for the Sun: be was called also Ni- 
nus; or the incarnate ; the union of the two names in one per* 
son accurately describes the nature and source of the idolatry. ' 

Thus were the appearing of the Shechinah, and of the angel 
Jehovah, perverted to an incipient, and imperceptibly innovating 
and corrupting idolatry. Nimrod claimed to be considered as 
the expected permanently incarnate and divine son ; his deceased 
father was venerated as the solar Deity, from whom, as a God, 
that divine Being was to descend. I'be effects of their union 
of policy, usurpation, and violence, are related in Scripture : 
War and all its evils began with a'fabe religion; and tbeearth 
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condescended to control^ and guide, and counsel the beads of 
families^ or the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super-human Being, in human 
form; which Being is called in Scripture the angel^ or the 
messenger Jehovah. In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable, and the undisputed testimony of the Jewisli 
Church, the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods ; we have the \\ hole weight of unauthorised tra- 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. This was the great Being which appeared to. the 
principal individuals of . the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of the destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fulfilled the 
predictions of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

On the appearances of this divine personage to the early 
antediluvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity : and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bruiser of the serpent's head. The appearances, however, of 
which we are now speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomplished, 
the miraculous appearance w*as withdrawn. The form which 
had been presented to an individual was seldom presented a second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of tlie human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. The 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by Eve ; 
who, when Cain was bom, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord ; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer ; but as there had now been several manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 
might be another, an opening presented itself to an ambitious 
and daring m^n, to assume the title of the incarnate Son; to 
call himself the benefactor and guardian of mankind ; to originate 
castes by denominating his own family sacred ; and, when he 
had secured to one class the sacerdotal and military influence* 
to impose those opinions by the sword, which he hao at the 
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""eye, and gladdened the heart, was attributed to the immediate 
agency of a present Deity ; who multiplied himself in every 
form^ and in infinite variety. Hence the genius of mythology 
gave satyrs to woods — naiads to fountains — nymphs to groves— 
and gods and goddesses to every place and event ; to every 
imagination, aiKl every metaphysical notion. 

We now have arrived at that very difficult question whicb 
has embarrassed all inquirers into this interesting subject. Mr. 
Faber has not shown his usual discrimination in his investigation 
of the point : he has '' indented and dovetailed" the collected 
traditions and facts into his system ; but his hypothesis seems 
to fail at this most important and essential part of his discus^^ 
sion. The pagans were divided into two great heresies. *' In 
many countries these have been long, completely, and amicablj^ 
blended together ; in others they severally subsist in a state of 
well-marked distinction : and in one^ at least, they are separated 
by the bitterest hostility,, though with an apparent inconsistency 
the objects of their worship confessedly melt into each other, 
asd the same deity is in effect venerated by both. It is difficult 
to . fix upon the proper appellations by which the two kindred 
theological systems of these two predominating sects may be 
best designated, from their supposed founders, adopting the 
phraseology with which Epiphanius has been furnished by 
certain ancient records, we may call one Scythism, and tb^ 
other lonism : or from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may call the one Buddhism, or Hermetism^ or 1 autism i 
and the other Scythism, or Osirism, or Dionuism ; or lastly, 
from the officiating ministers of religion, we may call the cue 
Samanianism, or Sarmanianism, and the other Brahmaniswi 
or Druidism." Thus fax Mr. Faber, and with him 1 shall uss 
the terms Buddhism, and Brahmanism ; not as being in any way 
peculiarly apposite, but as the more well known and familiar 
appellation. 

Mr. Faber supposes that both these sects originated at Shinar. 
It seems more probable that Buddliism, or the simpler form of 
apostacy, preceded Brahmanism, which alone originated at 
Shinar : and when tlie several tribes, who hitherto had been 
united under Kimrod as the supposed incarnate deliverer who 
should raise them to greatness, and wKich tribes had already 
forsaken the worship of Jehovah, in profes^og Buddhism, re- 
fused to accede to the further innovations of Nimrod, th^a 
began those violent dissentions, and fierce wars, which are cele^ 
brated in ancient traditi<xiial history as the wars of the Titans, 
or the giants, with the immortal gods. 
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It will here be necessary to explain the characteristic differ^ 
euces between Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Buddhism is idolatry in its more simple and incipient state : 
Brahmanisni is idolatry in its more matured^ regular, and com- 
plicated form. Buddhism .\iras the worship of the Sun as the 
visible emblem of deity, united with the veneration of iheir first 
deified ancestor, whether Adam, or Noah, or Ham, or Chus, 
under the form of the graven image of a man, who was uni- 
formly considered as an incarnation of the deity. Though the 
ritual of both was the same, there was this wide, and remark* 
able difference, that the Buddhists erected' no temple to the 
honor of their God, as they considered the whole world to be 
his temple : they did not venerate a variety of images ; their 
homage was paid but to one, altliough they believed in repeated 
incarnations of the divine 13eing. Buddhism in short was the 
union of theism and morality, with the perverted doctrine 
of the belief in the Shechinah as a visible symbol of God's pre- 
sence, and the doctrine of the incarnation. It must have differed 
but little at the beginning from the worship of the Patriarchs-: 
and its votaries would have been induced in great numbers to 
give credence to the bold pretensions of Nimrod when be 
assumed the title of the promised lacamate, the divine Sovereign 
announced to the world from the fall of man. Epipfaanius ex^ 
pressly asserts that this heresy existed from the flood to the 
building of the tower ; that is, the corruption began, and made 
progress so imperceptibly, that it was impossible to ascertain 
when or where it originated. It was in great measure the natural 
consequence of the appointed dispersion from Nachshevan ; 
and it no where openly opposed, or disturbed, much less 
attacked or persecuted, the unperverted worshippers of Jehovah, 
among the pristine patriarchial families. 

In this state of things Nimrod assumed the name of the ]n<*> 
carnate Son, and attracted to his standard, not only the depen- 
dants and branches of the family of Ham, but thousands of the 
corrupted votaries of the kindred heresy. At Shinar began the 
dominion of Brahmanism ; of that system of faith and practice 
whi^h, in after times, degenerated into the most abandoned and 
atrocious infiamy. A9 thje corruption was gradual, we can 
scarcely imagine that the usurper would venture to encourage 
the profligate lives and creed, which afterwards disgraced his 
tribe ; and it is most probable that some ages elapsed before the 
abominable code waa matured to that excess and loathsomeness^ 
which established murder and prostitution as religious ceremonies; 
and which debauches the inqagiuation of the most cautious and 
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virtuous^ who attempt to trace the details of its unutterable cor- 
ruptions. Brahmanijim is the worship of the host of heaven ; 
of the various heads of the tribes of Cbus, or of the eminent 
primitive ancestors of mankind^ who were all said to have been 
incarnations of a benevolent deity. It perverted to lust the 
doctrine of the incarnation^ and to cruelty and murder the 
doctrine of the atonement. It subsequently taught a variety 
of mingled, philosophical, astronomical, and inconsistent theo- 
ries ; which by the general conquests, and sometimes by the 
mild influence of the arts and knowledge of the Cuthites, who 
were dispersed from Shinar, were gradually incorporated in the 
creed of their more regular, quiet, peaceable, and less informed 
brethren. Yet many ages must have elapsed before the linea- 
ments of this portrait were matured. The human mind cannot 
tolerate any sudden, abrupt .or violent innovation in religion. 
We are justified therefore in supposing that Nimrod made at 
first but that one attempt recorded in the Scripture, to innovate^ 
by additional errors, upon the simple heresy of the Buddhists* 
We shall see with what success his design was crowned, and en- 
deavour to trace the origin of the more flagitious, and (I grieve to 
say) still permanent corruptions of the primitive truth. 

Between these two sects bngan civil and religious dissensions, 
which terminated in fierce and cruel wars, in the dispersion 
of. the Cutbite followers of Nimrod, and, according to the 
oriental tniditions, in the. destruction of the pretended- incarnate. 
The question is, from what cause did these wars originate, when 
both parties were agreed in essentials i Mr. Faber has coUeoted 
a vast mass of proof that the institution of castes commenced at 
Shinar, and, I have not met sufficient reason to diiSer with hiai 
on this pointy though this circumstance seems to add at first 
sight some difficulty to the question, from what cause the dis- 
seusioDS. originated at Shinar among the apostatea from the true 
religion. On closer examination, however, this very institution 
of castes affords a complete solution to the difficulty. 

Mr. Faber has shown that a large body of the unmixed Cutbim 
of the military caste, being peculiarly attached to the Buddbic 
superstition, left their brethren, and retired to that high country 
which extends from the Euxine to Upper India; these were after? 
wards known by the name of Scythians, and were the ancestors 
of the Germans, the Goths, the Chinese, and Birnian nations ; 
now Mr. Bryant has shown that great dissensions took place 
at the dispersion between the two parties, and there must ba,ve 
been some, adequate cause to. induce not merely the infecior 
tribes, but evQn a large .part of the more privileged and envied 
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c«ste to secede from the dominion of Nimrod. The provoca« 
tion must bave been proportiouably gteat: the innovation in their 
religion must have been of the most offensive nature, though 
by no means so glaringly odious as the subsequent gradations 
of vice and error. The first cause will appear to have been 
the building of the tower, and the second, the introduction of 
actual immorality into the corrupted religion of the patriarchs. 

^ They found a plain in the land of Shinar/' says the inspired 
narrative, ^'and they dwelt there, and they said one to anotlier, 
let us build us a city and a tower whose top may reach to bea- 
ven>' and let us make a name, lest we be scattered* abroad upon 
the face of the whole ^arth. And the Liord came down to see 
the city, and the tower which the children of men built. And 
the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth, and they left off to buiki the city.'' 

I have omitted the clauses which relate the confusion of lan- 
giiages, as this was the result and not the cause of the divisions 
to which we refer. To save time, I shall paraphrase the words 
instead of entering into a long discussion on their meaning ; 
premising only that, as I have already observed in the 37 th 
number of the Classical Joiurnal, the Cuthites only, though 
with an immense proportion of the whole of the human race 
then existing, were concerned ki the building of the tower, and 
the settlement at Shinar ; the rest had retired to their respective 
settlements, appointed by their ancestor Noah. The passiige 
may be thus paraphrased : 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt 
there many years, without attempting any farther ionovation in 
the -already much corrupted patriarcbid religion; although Chtis 
and Nimrod were incessantly engaged in extending the influence 
of their family, in employing a certain number of the most emu 
nent in hunting, and in securing to themselves and their partisans, 
the whole civil, military, and sacerdotal power*— **At length, when 
Nimrod bad gradually obtained, and permanently secured consi- 
derable influence, he, and the chieftains of the several families 
-attached to him, proposed that some bond of union be established 
to prevent their dispersion. Let us build a city> capable of re- 
ceiving all our followers, and let us build a tower in preserva* 
tion of the ancient religion, that we may still commemorate the 
arkite rites, and maintain the honor of those ancestors' who 
were incarnations of. the deity: this tower shall be lofty as 
Ararat. Let us ipake a name, of distinction for ourselves; we 
will adopt die dove as our banner, (vide Bryant) and by thus 
forming ourselves into one united family, we shall prevent our 
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dispersion over the earthy as our other brethren of Japhet and 
Shem have been dispersed from Nachshevan. The Cuthim be« 
gan to build; but because it was the appoiDtmeut of the AX* 
mighty that the several regions of the globe should be occupied 
according to his own decree, and not as man chose, the con* 
duct of these apostates was overruled to the accomplishment of 
the divine purpose, partly by miraculous means, and partly by 
thofte consequences, which are ever the result of a violation of 
the known commands of God. Their language was confounded 
that they did not understand one another's speech : it was con*^ 
founded by destroying their unifonnity of language ; but in what 
manner this was done cannot be accurately ascertained ; aod^ 
in consequence of the numerous innovations of Nimrod in the 
ancient religion, which were as steadily resisted by one party u 
they were attempted to be imposed by the other, the whole 
collected tribes divided, quaiTelled, fought, and dispersed. 

Such seems to be the full meaning of this passage of Genesis. 
Now if we can ascertain from external or internal evidence the 
nature of these intended, and in many respects these effected, 
innovations of Nimrod, we shall at once solve the remaining 
difficulties connected with the origm of idolatry. We heiis see 
two separate parties ; each of whom had apostatised from the 
worship of Jehovah ; each retained a common ritual ; each cele^ 
brated. the arkite worship ; each venerated the host of heaveoi 
and exaUed their deceased ancestors to the stars; each had 
thought their interest, their happiness, or their fame, would be 
promoted by their union at Sliinar ; yet tradition has comme- 
morated the most cruel wars, and Scripture has related the sudden 
dispersion of the assembled multitude. They had- already 
continued many years in one apot, and some overwhelming 
resistless, cause must. have compelled their separation. We can*- 
not imagine that the mere erection of a high tower could have 
produced this effect: although it is well known that the Budd- 
hists at the very earliest periods had the utmost aversion to the 
worship of God within temples, and .^chylus expresses the 
general reason when he calls the sky the temple of the sun ; 
as if tliat majestic emblem of deity could not be confined within 
walls. The innovations of Nimrod, then, which offended his 
Buddhite brethren, were the introduction for the first time of 
that fearful compound of lust and cruelty, which degraded and 
characterised .the abominable idolatries of Paganism. It was 
not the building of the tower, which of itself would have either 
incurred the interposition of providence, or the opposition of 
their brethren; it was that shameful union of murder i^nd ob- 
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scenity which is implied in scripture in the liistorj of the dis- 
persion. Moses wrote to a people who were well acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the tern pie- worship of the 
heathens ; and they as much understood that these enormities^ to 
which we are alluding, formed a part of the religion of Paganism, 
as we should infer that the liturgy was read to the people, when 
we were informed of the erection of a caftliedral. 



AFRICAN FRAGMENTS, 

BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 

No. 11.— IContinued from No. XLVI.p. 286.] 

'' The inattention of men in general to the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions, does not proceed so commonly from princi- 
ples of infidelity, as from ignorance o^ facts ; — pure ignorance 
of historical facts." — Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches in 
Asia, 11th Ed. p. 196. 

The following prophecy concerning the Jews is remarkably 
verified in the several regencies of JBarbary, and particularly in 
the empire of Marocco. 

<' Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by^ 
word, among all the nations whither die Lord shall lead thee ; 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest J* Deut, xxviii. 37, d^. 

The Jews were to become an astonishment and a proverb, 
and a reproach among all the nations, because they shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world, and called down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon their heads by exclaiming, '' His blood be 
upon us and upon our children." Now, it is not surprising, as 
Dr. Buchanan observes,' that Christians should reproach them' 
for such a crime, but we behold the Muhamedan at this day 
(whd does hot believe in our Saviour, as the Saviour ^ but as 
a prophet only) punishing the Jew without any other cause or 
motive, than, because he is a Jew ! 

In the cities, towns, and provinces of flie empire of Marocco, 
the life of the Jew can be compared to nothiitg so aptly as to 
Egyptian bondage. The greatest, the richest Jew in the country, 
is liable to be, and often is, insulted and buifetted by the meatiest 
Muselman with impunity ; they are obliged to carry a distinguish- 
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ing mark of their own fiegradatioD, by walking barefooted even 
ill wet and cold weather, whenever th^ pass any moaqu^j saiMx 
tuary, cemetery, or even the bouse or residence of the Alktid 
or Governor. Nay, intbe city of (Fas el £&ly) Old Fas, even 
this tpleration of wearing their sandals occaaiooally, is not per- 
mitted, but they are, high and low, rich and poor, obliged im- 
mediately on passing the threshold of tbeir own door, to walk 
through the unpaved streets of Old Fas, which, in the raioy 
season^ are notorious, and even proverbial^ for dirt and mud, 
flaked and barefooted I so that without ajiy metaphor, but liter- 
ally, the sole of their feet hath no rest. 1 have frequently been 
quite astonished to witness the indignities and stfipes which these 
diebased people suffer from their unrelentine task-mastiers ; and 
uiien I have inquired for the motive for this cruel treatmeQt, 
the answer is uniformly, Wash m& houd lehudjf, ash brig^y 
fMMkeL Is he not a Jew? what would you moref or what 
flufher reason would you have f Thus is diis extraordinary 
prophecy literally accomplished, and accomplishing daily, iu 
Africa ! 

-Daniel foretels that the Christian church jshall be oppressed 
by'tiie persecuting powers, until a time, times, and the dividing 
of^ time. DaUi vii. 25. 

-:^Fhe same period he assigns for the accomplishment oJt the 
indignation against the holy people Israel. 

: ^- One said, how long shall it be to these wonders ? and I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the wat(fr§ of 
tbe river, when he held up his right hand and his left hand.Uf^o 
I^aveni and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a; lime, times, and a half> and when he shall have accomplished 
t0- scatter the power of the holy people^ all thes€| things, shall 
bV'fulfiUed.'^ ■ Dan. xii. 7. Now the same form of words is 
used by St. John in the Revelations, to express the duration of 
the Papal and Mubamedan powers ; oppressed by them, tbe 
church of Christ was to remain desolate in the wilderness 
"/or a time, times, and half a time" Rev. xii. 14. ' 

Every one who is erudite in sacred prophecy will undersfand 
that the great period of Daniel and St. John commences at the 
same a^ra, viz. * the rise of the persecutiug powers, and that 
its daration is 1260 years. See this prophecy also in Rev. xi. 
2. ''The holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two 
nranths," which, at a day for a year, calcidating 30 days to a 
month, is IS60 days, which means 1260 years : this marks the 
period of the Muhamedan power. See a full discussion of this 
subject in Dr. Buchanans Christian Researches in Asia, 1 Ith 
Ed. p. 216. 194, 195. &c. 
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Here then, as the learaed doctor observet , are three great 
events hastening to their period. 

l8t. I'he extinction of the Papal dominion. 

2d. The sobvertion of the Muhaoicdan power. 

5d. The accomplishment of the Divine indignation afajiist 
the Jews. 

It . is a great mistake to suppose that the Muhamedans are 
not acquainted with this prophecy ; it is perhaps mor^.generallj 
known and anticipated ainong them than it is in Christian qonp- 
tries. They believe that their country will be invaded and con- 
quered by the Christians, and that that event is not far diitant : 
they add also, that the attack will be simultaneous in maaaf 
places, and tnat it will bet made on a Friday (the jyttiseUoan 
Sabbath), and during the Dehor service of prayer ; that is to say, 
tetween half-past one and two o'clock P. M. They are so gtutr 
rally impressed with the truth of this prqphecy, that at that CioM 
and on that day the gates of all the towns on the coast are abut 
and bolted, for fear of an attack when unarmed and occupied a| 
their devotions. 1 have often inquired the origin of this pro- 

fhecy, which has never been doubted by any one of them ; but 
never could obtain any satisfactory answer, further than that 
it has been transmitted by their forefathers from timeimuA- 
morial ! Perhaps their forefathers, being themselves oonvinced 
of the truth of this prophecy of Daniel, were unwilling to mm 
it in that prophet's name, he having been a prophet qftkejew$, 
a people execrated by the' Muhamedans as a debased race. 

When our late ambassador. His Excellency I.^M. Matiyi, 
performed his last embassy to the court of Marocco at the catj 
of Fas, a strong apprehension prevailed throughout that country 
that this prophecy was about to be accomplished, and that th« 
French . were contemplating an invasion of iheir country under 
fionaparte, with a powerful army. Whatever might have beeo 
their conduct, if such an invasion had been actually attempted, 
1 presume not to say ; but they certainly were not alarmed at 
the apprehension, but ^ach man boasted how many Frenchmen 
he would kill, and what a fine supper they would make of the 
French army. At this period I was travelling through the coun- 
try. 1 was known to be a friend of the ambassador, and was 
considered as one of his Kaffila (Caravan). Being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the renowned sanctuary of Muley Driss Zerone, on 
the western declivity of the northern Atlas mountains, I ordfsr* 
ed my attendants to proceed and pitch the tents at this sancttuuy, 
where the Muhamedan religion was first planted in West Barbary 
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ing m^k'iof their own fiegradatioD, by walking barefooted even 
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by an ancestor of the celebrated Shereef Driss^ Edrira or IdnssJ, 
the Mograrbeen geographer^ but generally called the Nubbn 
geographer. Here I wa» received in the true spirit of Aiabiau 
hospitality^ and with a distinction that effaced ail that animositj 
«irhich is such a bar to familiar intercourse between die Musel- 
man and the Christian. This favorable reception by the conchiv« 
of Marabts, some of whom were members of the Diwao, 
enabled me to ascertain their feelings and sentiments reapectai^ 
the threatened invasion; and I uras informed that one^tf At 
Marabts, a con6dential servant of the emperor, hiKl been dis^ 
IHrtched a few days before to Tafilelt, where the treasufe is 
kept, to receive and apply a large sum of money, whkfa luri 
been there accumulating for ages, as a fund to be appropriated 
ekdu^vely to the repelling of an invasion of the country by tbe 
Christians : this money was to be distributed to the troops ts 
encourage their ardor, and to excite their expectation of t 
further reward, for vanquishing the Christians composing the 
army of the expected invasion ! 

Sentiments similar to these were entertained by die Arabs of 
the mountains, and by the people of Algitsrs, during the cde- 
brated attack by Lord £xmouth against the city of Algiers ; and 
there can be no doubt that the Turks, conjointly with the three 
rep;encie8 of Barbary and that of Egypt, will now again enter- 
tain similar sentiments, during the contest between the Ottomans 
and the Greeks. 

The present year 1821 answers to the 1236th of the Hejnr, 
so that the 1260 years mentioned by the prophet Daniel and 
by St. John, will be completed in 22 years, unless these years^ 
being lunar, r^uire to be converted into solar years : in that 
case the extinction of the Muhamedan power^ and the conver- 
sion of the Jews, may be expected to take place 36 or 37 yean 
later^ or about 58 years from the present time. 

Many customs and expressions of the Arabs of the present 
day serVe to illustrate passages of Holy Writ. The Arabic 
language is cognate with the Hebrew : it has the same idioms 
and* the same expressions, particularly where it is necessary to 
refer to any thing belonging to the Jews. Some Christians ia 
thef East, particularly the Syrian Christians^ believe that ibc 
gospels were all originally written in Syriac ; and this opinion 
they support on the fact, that the Syriac was the language of 
the Holy Land at the time of our Saviour ; and because our 
Saviour spoke in this language from the Cross, (see St. Mat* 
thew, xxvii. 46.) they admit that the gospels were afur- 
wards translated into Greek. The Syriac language resembles tbe 
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Arabic evieii ioore than the Hebrew ; and Sir Willnim' Drum- 
mond, in his dissertation on the Punic inscription^ thinks the 
Homerite Arabic^ the Phenidan, and the Piaiic^ are #ne add 
the same lan^age : this will acteottnt for the frequent Arabic 
quotations introduced in the iUostration of- these customs and 
expressions. With respect to the originality or antiquity of ihe 
Arabic language, they dispute this point with the Egyptians 
arid the Hebrews, and addnceihe following circunistance, which 
they have on record, as a proof of ffaeir presumptuous assertion, 
that the Arabic was the language of Paradise, and that (mlythaf 
will be spoken on the day of judgment. About 1£ centuries 
before (Enneby) Muhamed taey rebte, that high disputea 
arose in Egypt coiiceraiBg the antiquity of natioos and Ian- 
giages ; and rsammetichus, king of Egypt, ima^ning that the 
Egyptians %Tere the most antient nation upon earth, attempted 
to prove it by the following device. 

He commanded two infants to be brought up in [EHcef ] a 
cave, which was to be kept continually closnl : they were com- 
mitted to the care of two nurses, whose tongues were first cat 
out, who were to feed them with goats' milk : they were eom;- 
manded not to suffer any person to approach the cave, but 
themselves, and the mutes who accompanied them to the en- 
trance gate. At the expiration of two years from th^ birlh, 
when the nurses were coming out of the cave, these cbiMreu 
cried out to their foster mothers, Khubbos, Khubbos. Surprised 
to hear this language, they immediately represented to the king 
that the children had spoken : the king, in order that he migltf 
himself be a witness to the words uttered, ordered tfie children 
to be brought before him, when they both again uttered the 

same words, uM<»xaL Khubbos, Khubbos. It was ascertained 
that this word was used by the Arabs for bread. From this 
time the Arabs were allowed, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
the Egyptians, to be the most antient nation, and the Egyp- 
tians resigned, though reluctantly, the palm of antiquity to'ihe 
Arabs.' 

lli*e Arabs are at this day what they were thirty centqries 
ago : they have the same customs and language which they bad 
in the days of Abraham : they, like the Jews, have never, during 
all the various revolutions of empires in the East or in AYridi, 
relinquished any of their customs : nay, even when they hare 
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* This appears to be the same story that is related by Herodotus, who 
probably beard'it in Egypt. Herod, ii. 3, 3. 
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been obliged, by domiciliated encampments in the territory of 
other powers, to conform to their laws and regulations, yet w« 
see that they still retain unsophisticated their own unique cus- 
toms and manners to this day ! 

Matt. V. 13. <' Ye are the salt of the earth: but if tha 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ; it is thence- 
forth good for nothing." 

' Salt is a figurative expression, much used at this day in the 
JBast. Salt is called in Arabic Millah. The Arabs figuratively cafl 
seasoned foodlLiizm Mill'h, which, /if era/fy translated, is salt pro- 
visions. A woman who possesses physiognomical character is 
called Zin Mill'h, which figuratively means an animated beauty, 
hut literally y a salt beauty. Pepper, cloves,* cinnamon, nutmegs 
or other condiment, when mixed with food, are called Millah^ 
which evidently means seasoned, and not salt. Thus it is evident, 
in this instance, as in many others, that it is almost impossibly 
to translate literally the Oriental expressions into the dialects of 
tlie West, and retam, at the same time, their spirit and meaoing. 
The French have an idiom^tical expression which conveys the 
same meaning with the Zin MilPh of the Arabs : they cdl this 
animated beauty " unejemme piquante** 

Psalm xcii. 13. '' Those that be planted in the hous^ of 
|he Lord, shall florish in the courts of our God/' — '' In a wide 
ohuse,'' Prov. xxi. 9. 

The custom of planting trees in the interior square or court- 
yard of the houses in the East, is still practised. The exterior walls 
of. the house describe a square or oblong form, in tbe inside of 
which is built another quadrangular wall, leaving an opening 
in the centre: the apartments which are between the two vt^tls 
above described, are generally long and narrow, having a flat 
roof , or terrace to cover them : the interior square is often sMr- 
rounded^ but sometimes one side only is covered, formin'z a 
piazza. This interior quadrangle is ofteii converted into a garden, 
planted with cypress, cedars of Lebanon, orange, lemon, citroii, 
and other trees. In the city of Fas some of the houses have 
delightful gardens of this description, with fountains of water 
in the centre. The Jews also, in Africa, when they inhabit spa- 
cious houses in which such gardens can be made, celebrate the 
Feast of the Tabernacles for seven days in them, living during 
that period under the canopy of heaven. A whole family some- 
times occupy a single room in these wide houses, having the 
end partitioned off for a bed-place, which being elevated, the 
part beneath is used as a closet.'' 

St. Luke xxiv. S6. " Peace be imto you. 
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' This antient Oriental salutation is used to this day throughout 
all countries where the Arabic or Syriac languages are spoken. 
Salamu AUkume are the terms used since the days of Abraham ; 
ill Syria, in Arabia, in Egypt^ in many parts of our Indian empire, 
in several countries on the eastern coast of Africa, in Barca^ 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, Marocco, and Bled-el-jereede, and in 
many countries of Sudan this is the universal salutation, is it 
not preferable to the modem expression of the West, How do 
you do ? 

- Joshua xviii. 17. '' The border went up to the stone of 
Bohan." 

llie custom of placing border stones at the comers of fields 
and plantations, to ascertain the property of each individual, is 
practised to this day among the domiciliated Arabs of Africa : 
these boundary stones are placed at each corner of Vifedan^^ Or 
field ; they are held, in a manner, sacred ; insomuch, that be that 
should presume to move one of them, would be excommunicated 
as a disturber of order in the community. According to this 
mode for the separation of property, no ground whatever is lost, 
as is the case with hedges and ditches, and the boundary stones 
are discovered only when the corn is reaped ; a line is then 
drawn from stone to stone, by which the respective property of 
each individual is ascertained. 

Deut. XV. 8. The Jews in Africa have not the, Bible 
translated into Arabic, (a language which is, in Africa, what 
the Latin is in Burope : it is also the vernacular language of many 
countries of ibat continent,) as the Jews of England, France, 
Holland, and other European countries, have it translated into the 
language of those countries respectively : in consequence of 
this deprivation, the Jew of Barbary or Africa miist either un- 
derstaml Hebrew, or remain ignorant of the contents of fais 
Bible. This circumstance acts as a stimulus upon that curious 
and investigating people ; and accordingly, the Hebrew tongue, 
is there studied and understood much more generally than it is 
in Europe^ and most of t£e Jewish Rabbis converse toge- 
ther in Hebrew, when they do not wish their persecutors, the 



> Those who have superintended the translation of the Arabic words 
and sentences in the lately published and interesting travels of Louis 
Burkhardt in Nubia, have translated this word Faden,acre ; but they have 
been incorrect ; the word fidan does not denote a definite extent of sur- 
face of ground; it is an indefinite term as to extent, and is aptly, as I 
conceive, translated by the word JUid, which may be great or small, and 
determined by boundary stones instead of hedge or ditch. 
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Museimen, to know the subject of tbeir discourse. A well-edu(:«« 
ted person^ who had leisure and time to spare^ might occasionally 
collect much valuable information among the most learned Rab- 
bis of this people, respecting various passages in the Bible, 
which appear to have been either loosely or inaccurately trans- 
lated by the Septuagint or the spurious copies of that translation^ 
For the purpose of elucidation I will relate a case in point. The 
African Jews in discussing passages in the Bible, which they 
never object to do, speak of a man unloosing or opening his girdle 
or sash to give money to those who are in want of it. In de- 
scribing this unloosing of the girdle, in which they carry their, 
money as we do ours in our pockets or purses, they refer 
to Deut. XV. 8, wherein our authorised version does- not 
mention the money as being in the girdle. But when we con- 
template the costume of the Jews, which in that country is the. 
same that it was in the days of Abraham and Moses, and that 
the girdle or sash has been during so many ages the place of 
deposit for their money for daily use, common sense will scarce- 
ly allow us to think that this circumstance (demonstrative of a 
Hebrew custom) has not been omitted in our authorised version, 
which runs thus : *^ But thou shalt (^en thine hand wide unto 
thy brother, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth.^' Here is no mention of the purse or of 
the girdle, which latter to this day is used as the deposit of their 
money ; and we know that travellers do not carry their money 
ia their hands, as we might, from the above translation, be dis- 
posed to think they did in those remote times. Tltis being pre- 
mised, there is reason to suppose that the late translation of the 
Pentateuch, firom the original Hebrew, by John Bellamy, is the 
true one as far as regards this passage, or ^t least a manifest 
improvement on thiis passage in the authorised version. It is as 
follows : '' When ungirding, thou shalt open thine hand for 
him, likewise,'' &c. 

JAMES G. JJCKSON. 
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Part iL— [Continued from No.XLFILp. 174.] 

Xhos^ who are of opinion that the zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera have been eonstructed jsince the commencement 
of the Christian aera^ either haye« or may have, employed 
the following arguments : — Fint, it may be proved from tho 
architecture of die temples, as well as from someinscrip* 
tions found by Mr. Bankes, that these buildings, with their 
plani3pheres and bieroglyphicst, are not much, if at aUg 
more ancient than the time ot Antoninus Pius. Secondly, 
the temple of Esneh, which is generally supposed to be tbo 
most ancient, viras dedicated to Ammon; and as Strabo saya, 
that the inhabitants adored Minerva and the latus'fislh it may 
be suspected that the temple was not yet built in the time o€ 
that writer. Thirdly, if we suppose the zodiacs to have been 
formed for the purpose of representing the state of the hea- 
vens at any particular epoch, we may naturally conclude 
that they were constructed for the time when the templea 
were built. Fourthly, the date of the oblong a^diac of 
Dendera, may be decided by this circumstance — that the 
sign of Cancer is there represented by two beetles pf diffe* 
rent sizes, one of which indicates the ascending, and the 
other the descending part of the sign. Fifthly, it is not 
possible, that the summer solstice could be intended to be 
represented in any of these zodiacs^ as corresponding with 
any other ^gn than Cancer, because the Balance is found 
in its proper place. 

1. It is not essential to my inqtiiry to ascertain the ex- 
act date, when the temples of £sneb and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the roofs might have been 
copied from mone. ancient monuments*. The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temples were built 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius* In a letter ad- 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to my learned friend 
Mr. David Baillie^ .be has made various observations, 
which denote at once his acuteness, and the accuracy with 
which he had eiiamined the architecture, sculpture, and 
masonry, of these celebrated ruins ; and as it appeiirs to 
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act date, when the temples of Esneh and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the r6<^ might have been 
copied from moce. ancient monuments. . The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temples were built 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. In a letter ad- 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to iny learned friend 
Mr. David BaiUie, .be has made various observations, 
which denote at once his acuteness, and the accuracy with 
which he had eiiamined the aicbiteeture, sculpture, and 
masonry, of these celebrated ruins ; and as it appevs to 
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Alltooinas Pitis^ nubile I maintain^ that the zodic^cs^ refae* 
seated on the cielings, like the hieroglyphics engraved Oi 
the columns, were copied by Greek artists, who knew very 
little of the meaning of either, from exemplars which they 
had before them. 

The emblems and figures, which are crowded round 
the signs, especially in the zodiacs of Dendera, have very 
little appearance of being of Greek origin. Neither does 
it appear that the signs themselves were copied from a 
Greek model. The BeJance is distinctly represented in all 
these zodiacs; and the Alexandrian Greeks, the only 
astronomers in Egypt in the time of Antoninus, always, u 
far as can be now known, represented the sign in question by 
Ibe claws of the Scorpion ; and when, or wbore, it may be 
asked, have the Greeks ever designated the sign of Cancer 
by a scarabsBUs ? The division of the zodiac into decans^ 
was at least not usual among the Greeks ; and they knew 
little or nottiing of the mythology connected with tbift 
division. AU the figures wear the f^yptian costuBie. 
Some of these are human figures represented with the 
heads of the sacred animals of Egypt. Tliere is nothing 
Greek in the des^ns. What Greek artists would iMive 
imagined, though they might have condescended to copy^ 
the two long disproportionate figures, which are made by 
hideous contortions to embrace the great zodiac of Den* 
dera? 

In addition to these remarks it nuay be observed, that 
it would be difficult to conceive a reason, why the GredK. 
artists should have constructed an astronomical monument 
calculated for the Egyptians only, and that at a time ysfhtn 
the Egyptians were become incapable of either construct- 
ing it for themselves, or of understanding it when con- 
structed by others. More than a century before the xe^s^ 
of Antoninus Pius, Strabo had mourned over the desob- 
tion of the city, where Plato and Eudoxus bad gleaned 
those remnants of science, which had escaped the.destruG- 
tive vigilance of Persian tyranny. Besides, what could 
the Greeks, who are supposed to have built the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera, have known of the mythological sym- 
bols of the Egyptians — of the Tlioths of their religious an4 
rural years — of the Gods with the heads of bulls, and rams, 
and dogs, and hawks, that presided over certain constellar 
tions T What could it have signified to them, whether the 
heliacal rising of Sirius coincided, or not, with the Thotb 
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of tke vagne year of the Egjqptians ? Why were tbey t<f 
calculate^ that this could happen only once in 1460 yeari^ % 
But it may be said, that these zodiacs were traced from 
patterns furnished by the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Would Ptolemy, or his disciples, have taken the trouble 
of making calculations for periods by which fhey nevei: 
reckoned ? The use of the old civil year of the Egyptians 
had been long abolished ; _and the use of the Julian year had 
been established by the laws of Julius Caesar and Augustus. 
Would the Greek astronomers^ in the face of these laws, 
have set about composing a zodiac^ which should harmo- 
nise with the first year of a Sothic period ? But it may be 
said there were astronomers, or at least astrolo^rs^ in 
Egjrpt, who would have done all this. Vettius v alens, 
who Hved in the time of Adrian and Antoninus, wrote on 
the subject of Egyptian astrology, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tian months, and was accustomed to cite the books of 
King Necepsos. It is a little unlucky for Vettius Valens, 
that he clearly did not understand the Egyptian language ; 
for in a passage cited by Selden from his unpublished work; 
which is now I believe in the King's library at Paris, he 
says, that the Egyptians called the planet Mars Mgn^v, 

It6i tcuv ayaiinroicoff xai t^$ l^a^g vapatpiryig hrrtf. Cedrenns 

gives us a very different account ; and tells us that the 
Egyptians called the planet Mars ^'Egrm-ij and that this 
word signifies^ tavtos yevovs t^cooyovUv, xat irdayi$ ovcla^ xa) 
uAi|; ^6(nf xat SuvajUbiv harotxrix'^v xoii {[cDoyoVix^y. Thus accord- 
ing to Vettius, Mars was caUed Jrtes, which name indi- 
cates that he removes and destroys aU that is productive 
of good, and conducive to life ; vfrfaile, according to Cedre-^ 
nus, the same planet was called Ertosi, which signified 
vivification, or the generation of life of every sort> and 
the nature and power of all substance and matter ordinating 
and generating life. Now the word Artes seems utterly 
inconsistent with any etymology to be found for it ; and it 
is obvious that Vettius meant the very word Ertosi, which 
Cedrenus has written ; for Ertosi bears a sense not remote 
from that which Vettius affixes to Artes, a name which he 
must have coined. Nam EP, er, estfacere, says Jablon- 
ski ; TOCI vero, tosi ?ijftiav, damnum sisnificat — erit igitut 
er-tosi dammtm inferem. This is neany^ but not quite 
accurate. Jablonski seems to have taken the^ T before 
OCI for the feminine article; but this is not the case. 
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The analogy of the Coptic langaage shows^ that npims 
coalescing with verbs admit not the article between them. 
The word before ns ought to be written GP-T-OCI, 
er-t'Osi. There arc two verbs here, 6P, facere^ and T , 
dare; T* being a common abbreviation of THI, dm* 
The literal sense, therefore, of the word ertosi, isft^iim 
dare damnum. The explanation given by Cedrenus is 
nothing to the purpose, and the defence set up for it by 
Jablonski is not very happily imagined. 

Thus we see tibat ue authority of Vettius Valens canoot 
be very great. A man, who pretended to quote Necepsos» 
ought to have known the name of the planet Mars in^Egyp: 
tian, and not to have written Artes for ErtosL But what- 
ever might have been the knowledge of this astrology, it 
is hardly to be believed that he, or any other disciple.of 
Necepsos and Petosiris, would have been permitted ta 
place a zodiac of his own construction in a tempU JiHuIt 
under the auspices of a Roman emperor, especially wbea 
such a zodiac must have recalled to the minds of the Egy}^ 
tians the use of that year, which had been abroigate^'by 
the Roman laws. It is remarked of this Vettius VsdeBSA 
that he reckoned by the Egyptian months. The repiark 
shows that he was singular in doing so, and that th^ piac: 
tice was in disuse. I mean not to deny that the CopjUi in 
after times counted by these months: but this ^jigmfie^ 
nothing, since the use of the vague yc^ar, which V^ttiHi 
seems to have observed, had been abolished, at least;mtb 
respect to all public arts, in the time of Augusta^* jtb^ 
Egyptians, however, may have continued to, r€»giilale 
some of flieir festivsds by the vague years. It caanpt jbi- 
deed be supposed that they were igqorant, that, a nev, 
Sothic period commenced in the year which answer^ 1^ the 
138th of our aera. Tradition would point out to th^m the 
monuments which had formerly represented tbe siate <tf 
the heavens on similar occasions ; and it might verya^ta* 
rally have happened, that the Greeks, who built and adorn- 
ed the temples of Esneh and Dendera, should copy symbols, 
hieroglypblcs, and zodiacs, which they were told, flioiq^ 
they might not know how, were suited to the epoch, :WbeD 
their labors were going on. . 

4. Mr. Hamilton has justly remarked, that the Sun's 
place at the summer solstice appears to be indica^ted, in 
the oblong zodiac of Dei^dera, at the division of th? two 
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icarahai ; but I cannot possibly agree with him, when he 
states, that the smaller scarabaeus marks^ that Uie Sun at 
tiiis time was ~y~~ parts of the sign of Cancer removed from 

that of Leo — in other words, that Leo had ceased to be 
solstitial about 400 years. Thus then/ in plain terms, 
'when the zodiac of Dendera was constructed, the Sun, at 
the summer solstice, was in the 24th degree of Cancer, 
which, in reckoning by the fixed zodiac, happened between 
17 and 18 centuries ago. But on what principles did Mr. 
Hamilton make this calculation ? Clearly on the relative 
sizes and positions of the two scaraba^i. The relative 
sizes he must have reckoned as 24 to 6 ; — the great scara- 
beeus stands for 24 degrees, and the small one for 6 degrees. 
Now it surely escaped Mr. Hamilton's usual acuteness, 
that since the small scarabseus is next to Gemini^ and the 
large scarabaeus next to Leo, the former must have repre- 
sented * the ascending part of the sign of Cancer, and the 
latter must have represented the descending part of the 
same sign. If, therefore, Mr. Hamilton's reckoning be 
right about the relative sizes of the two scarabaei, it neces- 
sarily follows, that this zodiac represents the Sun's place, 
not at the 24Ui, but at the 6th degree of the sign of Cancer. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise tells us, that the Sun being now 
in the first degree of Cancer at the summer solstice, the 
solstitial colnre, about 1800 years ago, was in the 24th 
degree of the same sign. He thence fixes the date of ttio 
zodiac in question about the time of Tiberius. I repl^,. 
that if the Sun's place at the summer solstice be marked lU 
this zodiac, as corresponding with any part of Cancer, jt& 
date must exceed 2000 years, unless indeed it were cour 
structed upon a Greek model. 

When we speak of the Sun's place in the ecliptic, or of 
the position of any planet, we generally make our refer- 
ences to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. But if we wish 
to speak with exactness of the Sun's place in any of the 
zodiacal catasterisms, at any time before or since the 
Greeks constructed tiieir zodiac, it will be • necessary to 
make allowances for the precession of the equinoxes. Mr« 
Hamilton says, for example, that the Sun at the period 
when he wrote, (about 12 years ago,) was just passing at 
the summer solstice from Cancer into Gemini. This is 
perfectly true, if we reckon, as is usual, by the fixed 
zodiac ; but the fact is, that the solstitial colure was theii 
really just about to pass out of the dod^^^s^^rw^^ ^ 
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Gemini into that of Taurus. In order, therefore, to 'bring 
Mr. Hamilton's calculation to bear, it must be shown tbH 
the zodiac of Dendera was constructed by astronomers, who 
reckoned according to the fixed zodiac of the Greebk 
Now every thing in the zodiac of Dendera seems to prove 
that it owed its existence to the natives of the soil. Eveiy 
thing in it is Egyptian— Egyptian astr<momy — Egyptian 
mythology — i^jrptian symbols — ^E^^yptian taste^ style, and 
l^anner. 

But even if this argument failed to convince, it is \» 
possible, upon the grounds taken by Mr. Hamilton himself 
that the zodiac of Dendera could have been formed apon t 
Greek model. The small scarabeeus, which is next te 
Gemini, necessarily represents the ascending part of the 
sign — that part through which the Sun had passed befim 
he came . to the summer solstice. It is clear then that the 
small scarabeeus, being next to Gemini, must represcfit 
the first degrees of Cancer, under a number less than 15. 
If we make the proportion of the small scarabsens eqvud 
to 6 degrees, as Mr. Hamilton has done, and if the zodiac 
of Dendera were constructed by men who reckoned accord* 
ing to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, then its date will 
correspond with the time, when the solstitial cdure was 
in the 6th degree of Cancer, according to the fixed zodiac; 
Consequently the zodiac of Dend^a was constructed in 
tiie 13th century. But this consequence woidd be absurd; 
and therefore, on Mt. Hamilton's own hypothesis, I mufit 
deny that this zodiac could have been formed by persons 
who reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 

But I have again to differ from Mr. Hamilton. He ap- 
pears to me to be totally mistaken in stating the relative 
proportions of the two sc^rabaei, as 24 to 6. I should 
reckon these proportions as 17 to 13, or perhaps rather as 
16 to 14. I consequently fix the date of the zodiac, at the 
time when the solstitial colure corresponded with tl&e 14th 
degree of the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the 
real zodiac. This will, therefore, nearly answer to the 
first year of the Sothic period, of which the thoth may be 
certainly fixed for the year 1322 before Christ. 

My readers will observe, that Mr. Hamilton, who had 
seen the original, is the first who remarked that the sign 
of Cancer in this zodiac was symbolised by two scarab»i| 
and that the division between them indicated the Sun's 
place at Ac summer solstice. On these points/ 1 fidly 
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agree with the learned author, whose book, next to the 
Eaterpe, contains the most interesting account of Egjrpt, 
that I know. With respect to the date of the oblong zodiac 
of Dendera, I think, I hare fully proved that Mr. Hamilr 
ton is miBtaJLcn. 

5. M. Visconti, who does not seem to l^tve been aware^ 
that the Egyptians represented the sign of Cancer by a 
scarabeous, though this is evident in the three zodiacs 
under consideration, argues upon totally different groanda 
from Mr. Hamilton, and yet makes the date of the oblong 
xodiac of Dendera nearly answer to the time since fixed 
for it by the English author. ^^ Le premier signe,'^ si^ys 
he, ^* est celui du Lion ;'' and yet he denies that Lep can 
be solstitial. ^^ La Balance,'^ he adds, *^ symbole de 
r^uinoxe, est ^ sa place, c'est-k-dire que ce signe suit 
celui du Lion apr^s Tintervalle d'un seul catast6risme ; ce 

3ui ne poarroit pas arriver, si le Lion 6toit solstitiaL-^Le 
6bordement du Nil est marqu6 par la figare d'Isis sur un 
bateau, accompagn^e par une autre divinity, et dans Tattt- 
tude de r^pandre de I'eau par deax petits vases. Ces 
figures sontrenferm^esdansl'espace assign^ au catastdrLsme 
de r^crevisse; et Ton sait que le debordement de cette 
riviere arrive au commencement de F^t^. Le symbole de 
la constellation de Sothis, ou de la Canicule, se trouve 
aassi dans le mdme dod6cat6morion." 

M. Visconti then proceeds to observe, that the sign of 
Libra not being between the claws of the Scorpion; that 
Sagittarius, represented under the form of a Centaur; 
and that the resemblance of most of the signs to those of 
the Greeks ; prove this zodiac to have been executed at a 
time, when the opinions of the Greeks were not foreign to 
the Egyptians. In short, this learned antiquary is almost 
convinced, that the zodiac of Dendera was executed, when 
the vague Thoth answered to the sigu of Leo, '' ce qui est 
arriv6,'' says he, " k-peu-pr^s depuis Tan 12 jusqu'k Tan 
182 de r^re vulgaire.'* 

Before I answer M. Visconti on other points, it is aeces^ 
sary that I offer to my readers some remarks on the very 
plain insinuation, which he makes with respect to the 
<M:igin of the zodiacal symbols. It seems clear, that this 
learned man considered all these symbols as invented by 
the Greeks. Now I must again contend, that the Greeks 
were not the inventors of the zodiac, or of the signtL I 
riiall not repeat any of the arguments^ Jby which I cpudoa.^ 
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voured to prove in the QSdipus JUdaicus^ that the IS so* 
diac»l symbols were assumed as the standards of the )S 
tribes of Israel. Some errors of the press, (indeed in ODe 
place, several words are omitted,) and some errors of n^ 
own, require to be corrected in the dissertation which treats 
of this subject ; but as the whole work has given more 
offence than I had the least intention it should, or the least 
expectation it would, I shall sav nothing more about it, 
except to observe that the book never was published. 
But when I find it very broadly hinted, that the Gredu 
invented the zodiac, I am obliged to appeal to the authip- 
rity of a sacred writer, whose evidence will not be digpji- 
tea. Every one knows that Job has named several of fle 
constellations ; but it is not so obvious from the veraioitf, 
that he has made mention of the zodiac. Canst thou bring 
forth Mazaroth in his season 'i Now the word JTHTft , Jliiia- 
roth^ according to the best interpreters, signifies the zo4Uu;» 
and the evident paraphrase therefore is,— Ca//5^ thxm ^'jri 
forth the zodiacal signs, each according to the season, in umi^^ 
it ought to appear f The Book of Job is generally supposed 
to luive been written about 1700 years before our mtd^ 
There is a passage in the 4th chapter of Deuteronomy^ 
which seems to intimate that idolaters, in the time of 
Moses, worshipped the planets and constellations und^ 
the forms of beasts, fishes, and reptiles, precisely as they 
are symbolised in the ancient monuments of which we are 
txt^ting. In the 2nd book of Kings, (c. 23. v. 6.) it is sajA 
that Josiah put down them that burnt incense unto Baal, i^ 
the Sun, ana to the Moon, and to J117TD> Mazahth. The 
Babbin understand this word to denote the zodiacal con- 
stellations. The word mazaloth signifies literally the JtuX' 
ions, the distillations, or flowin^s. Now Sextus Eknpiriciui 
tells us, that the Chaldeans divided the zodiac into 12 
houses, or signs, by the means of a clepsydra. They Qb-* 
served, he says, how much water flowed from a clepsydra^ 
in the interval between the two risings of the same star^; 
and when this star re-appeared above the horizon, tibiejf 
aUowed a 12th part of the water to flow. Then (when tliii 
12tb part of the water had flowed out), the star at the hori; 
zon showed that a whole sign was risen. This passage 
confirms the opinion of the Rabbin, and shows how (lie 
word mazaloth came to denote the zodiacal cojQstellatic^. 
Some have thought that mazaroth and mazaloth are rectJU^ 
the same word, and that the form^ is an erroQeoud.oitJNo: 
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^gmpby of th6 latter word. This is not my opinion. ATo- 
zaroth signifies the cinctures, more properly the cinctures of 
the head, th^ crowns, (See the roots *TW» *1?J» &c. ; and qo» 
serve that mazaroth seems rather to belong to the Syiriac, 
than to the Hebrew.) In the time of Ezekiel, the forms of 
all sorts of animals were portrayed on the walls of the 
secret recesses^ where the Jewish idolators worshipped the 
celestial bodies. Each man, W3(ff0 nm, in the chambers 
of his imagery, beheld no doubt the various forms of ani- 
malsi by which the stars and constellations were sym- 
bolised. When we come down to the time of the first wd 
second Ptolemies, we find from Maneiho, that the Egyp- 
tians .not only had a zodiac, but if he be credited, they 
had already altered their old one. Servins tells us, that 
the E^ptians assigned 12 constellations to the zodiac, but 
ibat me Chaldeans, who were followed in this by the 
Alexandrian Greeks, counted only 11 ; allotting 60 degrees 
to Scorpius, and not admitting Libra. 

Without speaking then of the claims of the Egyptians^ 
it seems quite impossible to acknowledge the Greeks as 
the inventors either of the zodiac, or of the zodiacal syni- 
bols. The signs in the zodiac of Dendera resemble those 
of the Greeks, says M. Visconti. So then, truly, the 
Greeks could not have copied the zodiacal symbols ftoif^ 
the Egyptians. Those men so skilled in the arts ; those 
masters in sculpture and painting ; those divine artists, who 
^ greafly conceived, and so finely executed, the admirable 
works which the moderns have not yet been able to equal, — 
they indeed were the only persons, who could have tiiougbt 
of combining a man with a horse in the monstrous figure of 
a'dentanr ! Is it then for the honor of Greek art, or Greek 
taste, that we should reclaim for the Greeks the symbols of 
the zodiac ? Did it require either art, or genius, to desig- 
nate the rude forms of a bull, or a ram, or a lion ? How 
could taste approve, or judgment sanction, the union of a 
goat's head with the tail of a fish ? The Egyptians have 
no' pretensions as artists ; at least in comparison with the 
Greeks; but in science, with the leave of Messieurs 
Montucia and De Lambre, they might dispute the palm 
with the Greeks, or with any people of antiquity. Upon 
what grouiids can it be imagined, or maintained, that they 
borrowed the zodiacal symbols from the Greeks ? Hero- 
dotus distinctiy says, that in his time, they were much more 
#k3fiil astronomers than his own countrymen, and we have 
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.^le^y Bern under what circumstances Herodotus ..:«i|iM 
JSgvpU M. Visconti seemed to have forgottea the mp^ 
logical figures^ and the emblems of the d&cans, represeoM 
in the zodiacs of Dendera. lamblichas has told hs, thit 
.thC'lEgyptians divided the heavens into 2^ or 4, or 1^ 
or 36^ or 72 parts. The guardianship of these divisions was 
allotted to Daemons, or Grenii, little Known to the mytholo- 
gtsts of Greece. The Romans appear to have copied vaii- 
ons zodiacal momuments of Egypt. Among these I may 
-mention the zodiac found at Rome by Bianchini ; as also 
tthat struck on a medal by the order ^ Adrian. Thus the 
Greek artists at Esneh and Dendera would only have Al- 
lowed the example of their masters, in copying the ancient 
monuments of Egypt. 

. . '^ Je suis presque convaincu/' says M. Visconti^ in speak- 
ing of the oblong zodiac of Dendera, '^ que cet ouvrage.dfit 
.avoir ^t^ ex6cut6 dans cet espace de tems, dans lequel le 
^thoth vague^ ou le commencement de rann6e vague E^^^p- 
ftienne, qui 6toit aussi I'ann^ sacerdotale^ r^pondoit im 
signe du J/ion; ce qui est arriv6 it-peu-prfes depuis Fan 12 
jusqu'k Tan 132 de T^re vulgaire.' In this manner, )f. 
Visconti accounts at once for Leo's being the first of Hm 
.signs in this zodiac^ and for the. date which he himself is 
pleased to assign to the work. It is scarcely worth whife 
to remark, that he isvnrong in his calculation about 18 
years, since the thoth of the vague year had ceased to cor- 
respond with the Sun's passage through the sign of Xeo, 
from the year 114. But the tlu>th of the vague year corrfr- 
vSponded only about 122 years with the Sun's passage throiMfc 
^tne sign of Leo ; and it seems very improbable that Qm 
constructors of the zodiac, who must have known tbii, 
.\rQMld have placed a zodiac, which could have been< good 
for. only 122 years, in such a temple as that of Dei^idGi^ 
But the truth is,, that Leo is not the first of the signs in.ii^B 
oblong zodiac. M* Visconti would have been aware, hfA 
he seen the zodiac of Esneh, that the E^ptians representfi 
Uie sign of Cancer by a scarabaeus ; and he would probaUy 
Jmve agreed with Mr. Hamilton, that the Sun-s pdace,. as 
icocresponding with the summer solstice, : was intended to 
i>e marked in the zodiac of Dendera, as between the. two 
scarabsei.. But were even this not the case, and if thesiga 
<>f Cancer were represented by a hawk, as M. Visconl^ 
supposed, Leo could not be properly csdled the first of (tfw 
aigiis> but ikf first, of the descendii^ signs. In the aofj^ 
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of Esneh, Leo is the last of the ascending signs : but I must 
defer at present my answer to that part of M. Visconti's 
iktgament in which he alleges, that Leo cannot be solstitial, 
imle Libra is in its place, or remov^ed from Leo by only 
one catasterism. I agree with this writer, that the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera was constructed when the Sun at the 
jammer solstice was in Caucer; but it is to be remembered 
ihiat I speak of the real, and not of the fixed zodiac. The 
only arguments of the slightest importance, employed by 
M. Visconti to prove th'^^t Uie zodiac of Dendera was formed 
in the first or second century of the Cluristian sera, will 
apply with equal force to the zodiac of Esneh« 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the first sign in tlie 
zodiac of Dendera is that of Leo, and let us also suppose, 
that it was placed ais such, in order to mark that the thotb 
of the vague year corresponded with the Sun's passage 
through the dodecatemorion of Leo. When all this is 
granted, how will it prove that the zodiac was formed, a^ 
M. Visconti will have it, between the years 12 and 132 of 
the Christian aera? If any antiquary were to say, No, this 
zodiac is 1460 years older; how could M. Visconti have 
disproved the assertion? The thoth of the vague year, 
then, fikewise corresponded with the Sun's passage through 
Leo. Will it be said, that this could not be the case, be-^ 
cause Isis is represented, in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, 
as pouring water from two vases, to symbolise the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which commences with the summer soj* 
stice ; and it is only about 2160 years ago, that the Sun at 
the summer Solstice has been in me sign of Cancer ? But 
this argument is of no avail, unless it be supposed, that 
the Egyptians had no zodiac of their own, and that they 
reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks — a supposition 
which is absurd and untenable. The fact is, that it is now 
2160 years since the Sun at the summer solstice has quitted 
the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the real zodiac 
If, consequently, Leo was placed as the first of the signs, 
because me thoth of the vague year corresponded with the 
Sun's passage through that sign ; and if it appear from the 
Emblems, that the solstitial colure was in Cfancer; then, if 
the zodiac be Egyptian, and not Greek, it follows, that it 
iBttst have been constructed 1460 years before the period 
itt^tioned by M. Visconti. 

I'have now to answer this writer's argument with respect 
toOe position of Libra ; because ibis itiateriaU^ intorftMi 
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^ith the date \vhich I assign to the zodiac of Esneh. I 
muat, however, be allowed lo enter into a wide field of dii^ 
cnssion. If I can either interest or inform my readers if 
the way, I shall care the less for detaining them longer than 
may be absolutely necessary. ) 

• 

There appear to me to be too many proofs, that tbe 
Tsabeans worshipped the Sun in the sign of TanrusL to 
leave a doubt in my mind, that this was once the leaaiog 
constellation ; nor, while we take the LXX for our guides, 
can we have the least difficulty in reconciling this opinion 
with the Mosaic chronology. Of the antiquity and univef- 
i^lity of the worship of the Bull, I shall lay a few proo& 
before my readers. Witness, then, the very ancient wor- 
ship of the Bull, called Mnevis, at On, or Heliopolis. Cy^ 
riUns says, that On signified the Sun among the Egyptians— 

Vytv U loTi xar etvrovs 6 ijKios. In the Sahidic dialect O Y6IH 
signifies lux. It may therefore be conjectured, that On, 
written by the Hebrews V^^ and X^IA, was sounded Oen, or 
Oein^ by the ancient Egyptians ; and like the Hebrew Itt^, 
aor, or aur, signified sometimes light, sometimes the Sy»M 

In Coptic, the word for light is written OTlOHIHIt 

ouotmii, Jablonski thought that the word OT06IHt 
omeein, was that whence the name of Mnevis was derived :*-r 

Uoeiii^ vel oein, says he, additoque prafixo consueto H> aeee* 
d^hte novo frajixo U, nomen illud induit naturam adjectivi, 
ffOtestque UnOQlK^ commode reddi Oniemis. It is true, 
tbat both m and n serve as nominal prefixes in Coptic, and 
also occasionally serve to give an adjective signification. to 
nouns ; but I must reject this etymology, because I find 
ho example of their both coming together to give an ad- 
jective signification to words. I do not believe that the 
sacred Bull was ever called Mnevis by the Egyptians. 
This was probably a mere mistake of the Greeks, who 
conld never write, and apparently could never speak, ot 
comprehend, the Egyptian language, which was not quite 
so polished as their own. I have no great doubt, that 

tbe Greeks were told, that there was a sacred bull U^* 

H-OYGIH, which we may put into Greek characters 
Mtt-y-oueiv, which signifies locus lumimSy or locus Solis^ tfae 
place which they themselves called Heliopolis. The word 
ma signifies locus ; n is here the sign of the g^tive cUm; 



' of Esneh and Dendera. * ' ^'6& 

and ouein signifies lux, JumeN, sol. This etymology has at 
least the merit of beinj^ founded on the rules of the Coptic 

language. Hear Woide: — Cum voce U^^ locus, plurima 
voces coalesciint ; et post U 3X, solel U vel H noia geaitivi aut 
gerundii pom. It would seem then that the Greeks^ hearing 
the city called Mafiouein, confounded this name with that 
of the sacred bull, which was adored there ; and in trying 
to Hellenise it, they at last wrought it into Mnevis, only 
keeping something like the original sound in the accusa- 
tive case, jx>60Ty, 

It is well known that the sacred bull, called Miievis by 
the Greeks, was consecrated to the Sun, while Apis was 
dedicated to the Sun and Moon, but especially to the latter. 
The worship of Apis, however, appears not to be so anci- 
ent as that of Mnevis ; and Plutarch tells us, that " ac- 
cording to some, Mnevis was held to be the father of Apis.** 
I am indeed inclined to think, that the worship of Apis 
was not instituted, until after the equinoctial Sun had 
quitted the sign of Taurus. Accordingly, the mythologists 
reigned, that when Osiris died, his soul transmigrated into 
the body of Apis. Diodorus Siculus says, t% 8« toS Bohs 
TOVTOv rijEt^^ aWtav hm ^epov(n, X^ovreg Sri reXtvrSio'ayTog* Off lpii$^ 

ei$ Toumv 4 ifv^^ avrov /xersoTi}. The people would have had 
some difficulty in understanding, why they were to renounce 
the adoration of the ancient symbol of their God ; and tbe 
priests therefore continued to worship Osiris under the form 
of a bull, many ages after the equinoctial Sun had passed 
into the dodecatemorion of Aries, and when Amoun should 
have become the principal deity of the heliolators of 
JEgypt. 

The sacred bulls of Egypt were all types of the Sun in 
the constellation of Taurus. Thus Macrobius says : Tau- 
rum ad Salem referri, multiplici ratione JEgyptius culttu Mte^ 
dit, vel quia apud Heliopolin taurum comecraturAy giiem 
Netiron cognomtnant, maxtme colunt; vel quia bos Apts in 
cJvitaie Memphi Solis instar accipitur; vel quia in oppido 
Hermunthi magnifico Apollinis templo, consecratum Soli colunt 
taurum Bacchin cognominantes, insignem miraculis conveniens 
iibusnatura Solis. This passage affords two curious exam- 

Eles of the manner in which Egyptian words were muti- 
ited by the Greeks and Romans. I shall make sotne 
remarks on them, though it must lead xne for a little vdli}c 
fuitray from my subject. 
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' The word Netiron has puzzled all the comro^oftatora ; kat 
Hwyhave at last agreed to read it Mnevin — rather a \hM 
aUoratioD of the text. Even Jabloflski, the most coot 
xageous, though not the most successful of etymologisti^ 
has made no effort to rescue this word. Macrobius fmh 
bably found the sacred bulls named by some Greek wriiflf 
whom he copied ; now as we know that Apis was a a]fVh> 
bol of the Nile, the same thing was probably true of 
Mnevis. A Greek, enauiring about the sacred butt at 
H^liopolis, might iberefore very likely have been toM^ 
that it was HTG-IUXPO, of, or belonging to tJie river. 
It would baye cost little to the Greek to have altered this 
word into Netiros, and to have taken it for the naine of Alt 
sacred bull. 

The next word, which has embarrassed the commenta» 
tors, is written variously in different copies, Bacchin, Badn^ 
and Pacin Jablonski s explanation is not yery happ^i 
Auguror Macrobium ipsum, says he, scripsisse, nut scrtMnr 
$altem voluisse, Pabacin. Sisnificat autem Pnbacis, litei^ 

Copticis scriptum, ntlXBiXXRI, civicum vel urbicum, sut*' 
intellige numen, id est, Deum tutelarem urbis, S^. This Ul 
file mo^ strained etymology which can i^ell be imagineoj 
Besides, I wish to know how it is to accord wi&thegraid^ 
mar of the language. The word Baki, which signifies w^ 
ply urbs, and nouiing «lse, is feminine; and we can nb 
qiore say po'iaki^ for ie-baki, or t-baki, in Coptic, than wj^ 
can say te title for la ville in French. I have little doubr 

tha% the old figyptian word for a bull was 3XC I, o$t. fi^ 

Coptic B3X&CI, bahsi, signifies a cow: and UHXCti 
mfui, a bull ; but in this last word thq m was probably On^' 
the ancient and usual nominal prefix, which by no meai^^ 
essentially belongs to Ae noun. I therefore think th;e^ 

lltMCI, past, rthat is, asi prefixed by P, the masculine JM^; 
definite article,) 6 raupos, was the original word, which wfl, 
find mutilated in the text of Macrobius ; and that Pacin is 
ttke best of the three readings. 

lliere is scarcely a comer of Asia, where we do not fitid^ 
traces of the adoration offered to the Sun under the form 
of a bull. Beginning with the idolatrous Israelites, who 
worshipped the golden calf near Mount Horeb, we. Bbik 
tiiem relapsing into the same error in the time of Jeroboam^ 
It was under the form of a human figure rauooxi^Kn^ ilt^. 
Hie' nioenicians and Amm<mites adored tne San, vfh^ 



Acf hailed him Baal, Lord, and M^loeh, Kin^. fa BfSn,' 
iii die grottoes of Mithras, the God of day was represented 
ail tiding on the bull. The reverence, which still exists ill 
India for the cow, is nothing else than a relic of the ancient 
heUoIatry, which appears to have been established in tind 
BiM, when the equinoctial Snn was worshipped in the con-' 
stdlation of Taurus. 

< That Leo was once a solstitial sign, appears to be con- 
teiiM byTariou& remnants and fables of antiquity; and 
we eannot speak of a solstitial sign without supposing thtf 
e!iistence of a zodiac. After the luminous explanation 
which Dupuis has given of the 12 labors of Hercules, it 
will probsibly not be denied, that the whole story is tin al* 
legory, changed, perhaps, by the Greeks in many respectSj^ 
but still representing, even in their edition of it, the an* 
nual progress of the Sun through the 12 zodiacal constel- 
tactions. Herodotus has told us, that Hercules was origi« 
naUy a Phoenician deity ; and in the language of Tjrre^ 
Her^tul signified universal heatj as the Sun is the fountain of 
the light and heat which are diffiised through the universe. 
The first labor of Hercules was to vanquish the IAotu 
The Greeks, who would have every thing Greek, held that 
this lion infested the neighbourhood of Nemea, where no 
lion ever was seen, either before or since. But they ac- 
knowledge that this lion sprang from Typhon> thou&;h they 
do not tell us how it found its way from Egypt to Argolis* 
Perhaps the difficulty may be removed, if we consider that 
the Nemean games were celebrated at the season when fbe 
Sun^inhis annual progress, is in the sign of Leo. Tfai6 
people of Nemea may have copied the example of the 
Egyptians, who celebrated a festival at the summer s6I^ 
stice. It is true that this supposition carries uis back Vi 
the time when the solstitial colure was in Leo, not l^ift 
than 3500 years before the Christian sera; but as it is Vei^ 
possible that an Egyptian colony settled in Argolis 4 w 
5 centuries after the deluge, there is no dSfflculty in recdn*- 
ciling our conjecture to probability, if the chronolwjr «f 
the LXX be not positively rejected. One of the morf fee* 
Idl^rated symbols among the Persians was the representatfen 
ofti bee entering the mouth of a lion. The bee was thA 
Weil-known symbol of a king ; and the Sun was very ge* 
n^lly termed King, xar* Ifo^^, in the East. The )\ftk 
vHll[ the bee, commonly known as the Mithraic lion, repre* 
Mni^th^ STnn tolerilig*the tAgnrof Leo; and^ti^-qrsibiA 
may be referred to the period, vdwn the Sun at the smnifter 
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solaticetiras in the ^rst degree of Leo. In Bgypfy 'Bom 
was the syoibol of the Sun at the soDnaer solitice ; and 
bons were placed onder Ae throne of this God — (nn rip tftm 
To6 "Hfou, says Horapollo, >Jorrus ^vntiaa-t, &c. llftes^ 
examples (and others, no doubt, might be easily fonnd^) 
seem to show the existence of a zodiac^ when Ijbo wa»«i 
solstitial constellation. ^ -^ 

But still it may be said, no zodiac can be so ancknl^ 
where Libra is removed from Leo by only one sign, as is 
the case in the zodiac of Esneh. In order to answer this 
observation, we must enquire whether, or not, the signs aie 
really symbolical of the seasons, as the Sun passes tibroogk 
them in his annual orbit. 

Macrobins, who lived about the end of the 4th century, 
fancied that he could account Tor the choice of the zodiacal 
symbols. Let us hear his reasoning, if it deserve the 
name. He begins with Aries. This truly is a suitable 
symbol of the season of the vernal equinox, because the 
ram lies the six winter months on his left; side, and the six 
summer months on his right side ; and the Sun in the same 
periods circulates the right and left hemisphere. One can- 
not help wondering, that a writer, generally respectable^ 
could seriously indite such an absurdity. I have already- 
cited the passage concerning Taurus. The sign of Gemini 
As referred to the story of Castor and Pollux, though these 
brothers are not named. I have to observe, that in all the 
genuine Egyptian zodiacs, as well as in the Indian, tfail 
constellation is represented by a male and female, from 
which it may be inferred that the Greeks altered the sign, 
and gave it*the appellation of the Twins. Macrobius pro- 
ceeds : — Cancer obliquo gressu, quid aliud nisi Solem osienditJ 
qui viam nunquam rectam, sed per illam semper meare solitus 
est, obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo ; maximeque in ilb 
signo, Sol a cursu supero incipit obliquus inferiorajam pelere, 
Tlie Egyptians represented this constellation by a scara* 
basus^ and from the copies which I have seen of some Inr 
dian zodiacs, I am inclined to think the Hindus did the 
same ; though the copyists, not being aware of this, have 
perhaps not exactly followed their models. The observa*. 
tions of Macrobius concerning Leo are too long to be de? 
tailed here ; and I shall only say of them, that I do not 
find them very satisfactory. Virgo autem, says the same 
author, qua manu aristamjert, quid aliud quam Iwfofuii ijAiaxif 
QUiB fructibus curat If Virgo has nothing to do with tha 
fruits; and the expresaVHeiiaveiY^^V^^^'^* becauaa^^ 



ftottorniay seem to mean the fnrits of the ear th^ thati»ft6 
da^ the corn; bnt he must have known very well tJMt 
Virgo is the symbol of the hanrest season^ md that tb^ 
harreist, in all the southern countries, is over long befoie 
the Son enters the sign in question. Macrobiui^^^ merely 
mentions Libra as indnded in the vast constellation dt 
Scorpius y^Scorpius totius, in quo Libra est, naturam Solii 
ifMiginaiur : qui hj^eme torpescii, el tramacta hoc, acuUum 
rurms erigit vt sua, nullum natura damnum ex hyberno torpore 
perpessa. But according to this account Scorpius ought to 
represent the Sun in Spring, and not in. Autumn. SagiM't 
rius, continues our author, qui omnium zodiaci domiciliorum 
imus atque postremus est ; ideo ex homine inferam per membra 
posteriora degenerat ; quasi postremis partibus suis a superii 
inferiora detrusus ; sagitiam tamen jacit ; quod indicat, tunc 
quoque universorum constare vitam radio Solis velab ima parte 
venientis. This labored explanation shows at least the emn 
barrassment of the writer. He goes on : — Capricomus ab 
infernis partibus ad supera Solem reducens, capne naturam vide* 
tur imitariy qua dum pascitur, ab imis partibus semper promir 
uentium scopulorum alta deposcit. Macrobius forgot, that 
the Sun in this sign climbs very slowly, and never mounta 
very high. He has neglected to tell us, why the goat has 
a fish's tail. Jquarius, asks he, nonne ipsam vim Solis os- 
tendit ? Unde enim imber caderet in terras, nisi Solis calor ad 
supera traheret humoreml cujus refusio plutnalis est copia. 
There is some art in the questions which the author puts 
here. He was quite aware, that in the climates of the 
South, the least rainy season in the year is precisely that^ 
in whidi the Sun is in Aquarius. He therefore enquires, 
whence the rain would fall on the earth, unless the heat of 
the Sun drew up the moisture ; and thus insinuates, that 
the Sun in Aquarius collects the rain, which falls after- 
wards ; consequently the symbol is highly appropriate-^ 
Lucus a uon lucendo — Aquarius is made the symbol of wa- 
ter, because rain rarely, or never, falls while the Sun is in 
that sign. Jn ultimo ordine zodiaci Pisces hcati, quos conse- 
cravit Soli non aliqua natura sua imaginatio, ut cetera-^Sfc. 
This avowal being made, we need proceed no further. 
It is evident that die whole account is strained and unsa* 
tisfieictory. 

The ingenious author de PHistoire du Ciel adopts the ex- 
planation of Macrobius with respect to the signs of Capri* 
com and Cancer ; but in most other examples he has ven- 
ttBoed to think for himself. Se attribvLtca \b^ \Bs;<)^i«&^xk5Jl 
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the sodiac to die descendants of Noah in the pleM ^-9(0^ 
near. He supposes, that men then led a pai^toral life. Itiviit 
natunal, therefore, that they sbauld place a ram and a Mi 
in the two first divisions of the zodiac; and then, 8opp<^itiiig 
hinaelf on the authority of Hyde, he says two kids vepuff 
anted the third sign of the zodiac. Men natwaUy to«fe 
lambs, calves, and kids, which were produced succeisifi^ 
ia this season, as the symbols of Spring* Thiis avganiait 
is certainly ingenious ; but then we ought to have a lanih. 
and a calf newly dropped, instead of a ram and a bnlli «#' 
our zodiacs; while there is no appearance of this ever hav-' 
iag been the case. The Abb^ de la Pluche seems to.hii^e 
trusted rather too implicitly to the aasertion of Hyd*» 
What this author states concerning the kids^ in his hislii^ 
of the religion of the ancient P^sians, is not confimei 
either by the tables of Uleg Beg, or by his own notes oa 
those tables. The Persians called the sign of Gemm 

^^SA^jis, shirdeghan ; but about the precise meaning of tWs' 
won!, which however has nothing to do with kids, ttiete aie 
different opinions. I have not beien able to find any -tracer 
of the gemdli httdini of Hyde, in any accounts Of IK© 
Oriental names and distributions of the constellations whicli 
I have yet seen. 

The Abb6 de la Pluche admits^, what itideed is evidentj" 
titat Virgo symbolises the harvest season. But in tfa^ 
plains of Sennaar, the harvest season is over several monlUr 
before the Sun passes into the sign of Virgo. In speakiig 
of Scorpius, he sa3rs, ** Les maladies d'automAe, lors deli 
retraite du Soldi, out 6t<6 caract6ris6es par le scorpidft^ 
qui tratne apr6s lui son dsurd et son venin. But the month 
di November is the season when the scorpion beconveii 
torpid, and when we cease to dread both his sting and Ml 
venom. *' Le verseau,*' says our author, " a un rapped 
sensible aux pluies d'by ver." Certainly not in the plaiiitf 
of Sennaar. 1 repeat it, that in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, aitf 
Chaldea, it very seldom rains, when the Sun is in Aquiirittlf- 
— ^the same remark may be made in the southern parta^ 
Greece and Italy. The Abb6 observes, '* que les Poissodi'' 
lids, ou pris au filet, marquoient la p^che, qui est exodk 
lente aux approches du printems.'* How far this remall^ 
may be true with respect to the fisheries on the Euphrates' 
I know not; but the (ruySscr/xo^, which links the fishes inflis^ 
zodiac, would never have suggested to me, that they Im'- 

IwbTMn proceed to state my own dfAskm^f 4li»4illghM 
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of tte sodkical symbols. I am aware that this will demand 
VRteb detail : but without this statement I should be unable» 
not only to show in answer to M. Visconti^ how Leo might 
be solstitial in a zodiac where Libra was in its pfat^e ; but 
also to explain Tarions symbols in the sodiacs of Esneh 
and Dendera. I have already expressed my opinion, that 
the sodiac was originally constructed by the Antediluvians; 
tiNragh I am disposed to think that several of the symbols 
wem changed by the Egyptians in a very few centuries after 
llie flood. 

There may be mnch reason to believe^ that the Egyptiana 
veiry anciently teed the commencement of the year by the 
rising of certain stars, or rather, as we shall see presently, ' 
of one in particular. Some differences, however, exist 
among Greek authors upon ttis subject; but perhaps these 
differences aine not incapable of reconciliation. The Egyp^ 
tiaas had a year which was vague, and which was called 
ti|« sacerdotal ; because the religious festivals were kept' 
according to this year, which consisted of 365 days, and of 
which the thoth consequently changed after every fourth 
year. It was supposed, that this year was originally insti<^ 
Luted at the heliacal rising of the star, called sometimes 
Sins, sometimes Sothis, and sometimes the star of Iris, by 
the Egyptians. But this people, who observed the rising 
of Siri, Sins, or Sinus, as we call it, necessarily soon per- 
ceived that the year of 365 days was too short ; and they 
Mtablished another year, which has been named the rund 
pear. The thoth of this year was determined by the helia* 
cal rising of Sirius; and it was soon calculated, that 1461 
mgue or sacerdotal years, would be equal to 1460 rural 
irears ; and that the thoths of the two years would always 
xuncide at the end of this period, which was called the So« 
Inc, because the commencement of it always corresponded 
with the heliacal rising of the star Sothi or Sothis. It was 
Imn of the rural year, of which Porphyry meant to speak 
iffam he said^-ztiyunr/oi; ^PX^ hw^ ov^ u$po;^&;, df 'Po^a/ti^, 

\j^$ ^m/Ti. NwfLy^na le aMlq ^ Siieoog avarok^f y§9§9^»s %axif» 
'ffnttoL fi^ il( ro9 iiao-/tMir. Thus we learn that the %yptians 
TMnmenced their year with Cancer, and not with Aquarius^ 
10 was the established custom of the Romans. Sothis, or 
hn^ Dog-star, is certainly near Cancer, as Porphyrv states; 
Bid indeed Cancer and Canis Major rise cosmi»lly about 
Iki game time in Egypt But the first moQt]||i of ]th%^year 
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commeiiced with the rising (I suppose the heliacal rlsinj;) 
of Sinus; and the Egyptians fancied that the world had its 
beginning at this season of the year ; or at least that tfaitfn 
was the commencement of generation in the world. This 
notion only shows that the establishment of the rural yeieur 
was so remote and ancient, that all traces of its date \vere 
lost. Jablouski cites the following words from a Gn^k 
astrologer, who asserts that the oldest and wisest of the 
istar-gazers were of his opinion — rijv rou Ivtuurbv ag^rjv oi w- 
Xai^raroi toov Alyvfrrlcov xa) (ro^eGraroi a(rTego<ni6fFOt Ix rf;( rovxinii 

avaroXyis oopKrav elvai. This opinion is certainly confirmed 
by Horapollo and Aratus. Theon, however, contrad'fcts 
Aratus, and asserts that the Egyptian year commenced at 
the vernal equinox. It may have happened that dlfTerent 
years were established in Egypt at diflferent periods/ Se- 
veral of the Rabbin seem to think that the Egyptian yeftir 
commenced at the vernal equinox, about the time when ihe 
Hebrews quitted Egypt. The year established for the He- 
brews at that epoch, commenced, as every one knows, neatly 
about the time of the vernal equinox. Whether the Egyp- 
tians gave, or followed the example, I shall not pretend to de- 
cide; but from what Theonsays, and from what the Rabbin 
admits I cannot doubt that the Egyptians had a tropical yeW^ 
which commenced about the same period with that estiEi- 
bUshed by the Hebrew lawgiver. 

There is an evident reason, why the Egyptians may have 
instituted this tropical year, allowing them to have pos- 
sessed only the same knowledge as the Antediluvians and 
Chaldeans. Bailli states upon the authority of Bainbridge, 
who made his calculations for the lower Egypt, that in the 
year 138 A. C. the heliacal rising of Sinus took place when 
the Sun was in the 26th degree of the sign of Cancer, and 
that 1460 years before, the heliacal rising of the same stajr 
accorded with the Sun's place in the 14th degree oC tiie 
same sign. In another place fiailli observes, " qu'il r^snlte 
du mouvement des 6toiles en longitude, que le lever de ^- 
rius retardoit continiiellement, et cela d'enviroh 12 jours te 
1460 ans." Lalande says, " Lorsqu'on calcule le letrlJ 
(h^liaque) de Sirius pour Faunae 13H, oil recommen^oit |a 
p6riode Sothiaque, on trouve la longitude du Soleil 3' 24?;: 
c'est ce que le Soleil a maiutenant le 16 de Juillet. Oil 
trouve cette* longitude plus petite de 12^ en remontant 14QD 
ans plutdt, ou au commencement delap6riode pr^c^dente/* 

Sirius ha.s now nearly' about 99 degrees of right asdeH- 



WkOUy and rather more than 16 degrees of southern decUniiv. 
ti6n. The cosmical rising of thia star takes place at pi^^ 
isent, at Cairo, about a month aftev. ^e summer solstice 
The ancients allowed 12 days for a star of the first magni^ 
tode to emerge from the solar rays. If we admit the sama 
reckoning, we shall fix the heliacal rising of Sirius at Caira 
for the present time, when the Sun is in the 12th degree of 
the sign of Leo^ I reckon the right ascension of Siriofii^ 
for the year 138, to have been about 76 degrees, when the 
cosmical rising of this star might have corresponded witl| 
the Sun's place in the 10th or perhaps the 12th degree pf 
Cancer, and therefore its heliacal rising may be calculated 
to have taken place J 2, or, according to some, 14 days af-> 
terwards. But how are we to understand with Baiubridge 
and Bailli, that, owing to the movement of the stars in lon- 
gitude, the rising of Sirius was retarded about 12 days^ in 
1460 years? Sirius advances in longitude one degree in 79 
yesp-s nearly, and therefore that star must have advanced 
^Imost 20 degrees and a half in the space of a Sothic pe>i> 
riod. The right ascension of Sirius was about 55 or 56 
degrees, 1332 years before Christ. How then are we to 
understand, that the heliacal rising of this star, for the year 
just mentioned, and in the latitude of any part of the lower 
Egypt, could accord with the Sun'3 place in the 14th degree 
of the sign of Cancer? To render all this more complicated,^ 
Lalande says, '' L'an 1332 avant notre ^re et I'an 138 aprfes 
notre fere, le lever de Sirius se trouva arriver le premier 
jour du mois Thoth, ou le premier jour de I'ann^e civila 
£gyptienne; il r^pondoit an 20 Juillet." But we find him 
afterwards stating what is quoted above, that in the year 
138 the rising of Sirius answered to the 16th of July, and 
that the difference of the Sun's longitude between the thoths 
of the civil year 1322 B. C. and 138 A. C, amounted to 
12^ degrees. The fact seems to be this. . The sideral year, 
is 20 miuutes longer than the tropical. The Egyptian rural 
year, or, (as some call it,) their civil yecu:, is 11' 12" longi^ 
than the tropical, and & 48'' shorter dian the sideral yean 
The Egyptians, therefore, who reckoned by the rural yeai^ 
would make an error of about 24 hours in 122 years, an4 
at the end of 1460 years would be behind the Sun 12| de- 
grees; in other words, they would be about 12 days behiod. 
time. Thus at the end of a Sothic period, the first day q£ 
ihe'.new rural year would have answered to the 11th or 12(li' 
4ay of the Solar year« duppoaing that ^olar. years bad heeQ. 
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«Bed during the period; and flie SmTB lonfitade woold ki 
eiroiieoasly calculated to be 12^ degrees less tban it nMf 
was at the heliacal fifing of Sirhis, and than it had been al 
the beginning of the preceding Sothic period. Bot nomwt 
most obserre, that Ine Son's longitude at the smnmer sel^ 
stice, was radly less by about 20^ degrees, 1332 yeati 
B. C, than it was 138 years A. C. The Egyptians, thew 
fore, by tiieir fidse caloilation, made it less in this period 
by about 33^ degrees. But since they reckoned the SaiAt 
{dace in the ecliptic about 12 degrees further back thMll 
really was at Ihe beginning of every new Sothic period •«! 
farther back than it was at the bc^nning of the precedfa^ 
period, it follows, that if they reckoned Ae Sun's longltodiq 
at the hriiacal rising of Sirius in the year 1S8 A. C; M 
3^ 2B% they would reckon its longitnde at 8* 14% at the \»i 
Macal rising of the same star 14(W years before. Now Aft 
was certainly not the Sun's longitude at the hdiacai riidig 
of Sirius 1322 years B. C. This calculation, therefore^ ii 
fte result of the error of the £g]rptians, who made tMl 
rural year too long; and cannot be accounted for, as Baflft 
supposed, by the movement of the stars in longitude. ^ Ita 
nader will always recollect, that this movement of the staik 
is only apparent, and that again diis appearance is cauibed 
by the pole of the equator moving round the pole of tH# 
wKptic. ' iii 

Freret and Bailli contend, that the year of 365 daySy^ 9 
hours, was in use in Egypt 2782 years before Christ, 841 
years after the deluge according to the chronology of the 
LXX. M. De Lambre rejects this opinion* I do not ex<* 
actly see why he should have opposed it, unless he bai 
Mr|ected to the chronology; but of this he says nothing; M 
as he asserts, that the knowledge of this year ^* ne snppotfV 
ancune science," he might have allowed the Egyptians # 
have possessed it The only argument, which he oppoMI 
to Freret and Bailli, amounts to no more than that the ^^i- 
de of Osymandias had only 365 cnbits. I should like ti 
have seen how Freret would have treated such an argument^ 
All we know of this circle, is from Diodorus Sicnlus, whe' 
wrote his account of it nearly five centuries after it had 
been destroyed* Besides, it might have been recollected^ 
Aat the Priests of Egypt obliged the Kings to take an ottllr 
to^ preserve the year of 365 days; and Osymandias, as King 
0f Egvpt, might have been compelled to form his ciidk 
Mcordipgly. What intereat the ndeats mi^t have kn^te 
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tte maintenance . of the vagne .year> it may be difficuH ie 
eajr; ^but that they choge to keep tibeirreUgions feattYile 
moveable, is evident from the oalfa wh^h Aey adminiBteied 
ttt iheir kings. I shall .have again to apeak of the cii€le of 
Oflymandias; and I shall therefore, at present, only ob^ 
set ve, that unless y9e tvere certain that the traditions con«* 
oerning ii were accurate, and that Diodorus faithfully re*- 
ported those traditions, we cannot possibly pronounce 
that 'it wds sftoh as he has described it to have t>eeii^ and 
that it may net have had the additional qmrter of a cirtlit 
necessaryto satisfy M. De Lambre. This distif^oisfaed 
aatronomer tells us, from Gensorinus, that the Egyptians 
oaikd the year ^f 965 days mlXo; ; and he takes the trouble 
of showing us, that the letterift of this word denote 366^ 
according to the Greek notation* Did he forget that th# 
Sgyptians did not speak Greek? This buffoonery mut 
bare been first imagined by some Greek, who did not know 
how to spend his time better. The derivation of the wotd 
MiM; is perhaps not yet determined ; but we may be per* 
erectly certain, that the Egyptian name had at least m$ 
Ch^ek termination ; and though Diodonis Sicukis says lliat 
NeUus, one of the ancient Kings of Egypt,, gave his nanm 
to the river, yet Tzetzes, who seems to have known more 
of the Egyptian language than most of his countrymen, 
tells us that this name is recent — ro Se NBlXof viov ItnL The 
Nile was more generally known to the Egyptians and Etbi«> 
ei^ans by the names, laroy Ocean, Sm, &c. 

M. De Lambre seems to treat with contempt the diik 
oovery of the cycle of 600 years, which has been attribuied 
la the Antediluvians. According to Cassini, these Ante^ 
diluvians reckoned the sdar year at 865d» 5h. 51' 36"'^ and 
thus ttiey made the solar year too long, by 3^48^^ Still 
flds was more accurate than the calculations of the Phili» 
sophers o£ Alexandria, who reckoned the sokur year at 
aSOd. 5h. 55' W. M. De Lambre lessens the error of (the 
Antediluvians to one totnute tUrty-six seconds.: But 1 
have said too hastily the Antediluvians. M. De Lambce 
holds, that these Patriarchs bad neither time nor means- 16 
be such perfect astronomers as Bailli has represented them« 
It. is curious to^ hear want of time objected to individaals^ 
ijho Uved 8 or 9 centuries; and as to means, it is not 
more likely that men should be without 4hem before, than 
aflben the deluge: Can we suppose that the world was less 
pMpM, when mm eiijoiyM.at leas* two or (bveei centiuiee 
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of yonfh'and health, than it is now? Wonld indiistiy Vfc 
less active, when ttere were centuncs of - stf^ngth anil 
vigor/ than it is among us, who must so often leave itfo 
our children to execute the tasks which we have bennl 
In those days, men had time to plan and (o finish — in uneib 
days, we have almost always to lament that oar experience 
comes too late. They had time to act, and leisure to sjpi- 
cnlate — we have ** just time to look about us and to die/ 
They survived the aged oaks of the forest, which their hkalia 
had planted — we wither, ere the saplings, which we* lis- 
member in our youth, have grown up to be trees. ' ';i 

In all events, it cannot be denied that the cycle of 4M 
years was known to the Chaldeans. That people laiL 
conSiequently, calculated the length of the somr year 'jm 
an exactness which was not equalled by Hipparchu^-^ 
Ptolemy. Now I am much inclined to think, tKat fhe 
Egvptians were not ignorant of the existence of ^is cycJ6 : 
Imd I likewise think, that their year, which comm^KTMl 
alkthe vernal equinox, was more exactly calculated ^^ 
their rural year. '-••'^ 

The Egyptians had a small cycle of 25 years. Tbif 
multiplied their SotMc period of 1 ,460 years by 25. - Tbifi 

ive them a period of 96,500 years, and this was the great 

[ermetic cycle.' But it is easy to see, that this is noSiiftjf 
elise than an approximation to the period of 3(>,000 yeais; 
in which time ttie Egyptians reckoned, according to sdtbif, 
that the sideral revolution was completed. The Ale^tt^^ 




marked the general use of the number 60. This numbcfi 
had probiably the same vogue among the people of £gyi||t^ 
as! among the inhabitants of Asia ; and it seems to ha^ 
been among the Egyptians, that Pythagoras learned tb 
call the dodecaedron the symbol of the universe. Butob^ 
serve ; take the decimal part of the great cycle of 000 yeailTi 
as the divisor of 36,000, and you will have 600 for th9 
quotient. The Hermetic cycle was therefore nothing blse 
than an imaginary computation ; but it indicates that tt<9 
Egyptians had once an acquaintance ymth that cycle' of 
6M> years, of which Josephiis attributed the invention to 
the Antediluvians. 

M. De Lambre accuses Bailli of having made Josephas 
say, what that historian never dreamt of; and be himself 
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ttms t^nslates the passage :— " Dieu voulat lear donner 
des FaciUt^s pour perfectioniier la g6om6tne et rastrono^ 
mie; et comment auratent-ils pu y parvenir avec line Vie 
moins longue^ paisqae la grande ann^e est 600 ans V* Now 
if M. De Lambre will look at the original, he will find 
that, comment auroieni-ils pu y parvenir, does not at all give 
the sense of the Greek. 00 much for his own version^. 

Hiere can be no doabt that the aathority of Josephns is 
entirely on the side of those, who think that the Antedilu- 
vians were deeply skilled in . astronomy ; and now I shall 
proceed to show, that their knowledge was transmitted to 
the descendants of Ham ; and thus it wUl consequently follow, 
that if the Antediluvians discovered the cycle of 600 years, 
the early Egyptians at least must have reckoned the length 
of the solar year within two minutes of its real duration. 
.It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the 
first Hermes lived before the deluge. I am not diq>psed 
to, place much faith in Manetho ; but ip this, instsmce T 
tbixik his testimony may be received, because it coincides 
with that of many others. The Arabian writers have pres^* 
ved many tmditions about the ancient Egyptians, and these 
•triiditions confirm the testimony of Manetho. It is true that 
the Arabians generally consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, 
as the same with moch, whom they callldris; but it is 
enough for my purpose, that they consider Thoth as an 
Antediluvian. Achmed Ben Joseph Altiphasi, who has 
written some account pf Egypt, says, that Henoch^ or Her- 
m^^ instructed his son in the sciences in Egypt. It follows, 
that this was before the deluge. 

I am inclined to think that the Thoth of the j^^ypttiems 
was the Seth of Scripture. Every one has heard of tibe 
two columns of stone and brick, erected by fiie descendants 
vi Seth, which J.osephus pretended existed still in ihe 
land of Siriad in his time,— xftre^ y^v njv SiptaBa. Now Ma- 
netho, who floriAed 300 years before Josephus, says that 
he took his history from the columns placea in the Siriailic 
IwA (iy tf Stpiainif yt), which had been inscribed in the 
sacred dialect, and in hieroglyphical characters, by Thoth, 
the first Hermes, and which were translated out of the 
hieroglyphical letters of the sacred dialect into the Greek 
(read the vulgar Egyptian) language, by AgathO'dsemon, 
the son of the second Hermes, fji^rrot rh xaraxXuo-ftov — after 
the deluge. It is cl^ar, then, that Manetho meant to say, 
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that fliese columns bad been placed^ by the first EEtonesv 
in this Siriadic land before the deluge. Now the traditimi 
of the East certiunly is, that both Henoch and Seth. wrote 
upon the science of astronomy. We see in the passages 
Jast cited from Manetho and Josephus, ttiat the colamDS> 
which were erected according to the latter by the childrai 
of Setb, are attributed by the former to Thoth. It is in 
vain to exclaim against this evidence, because the colunms 
could not have stood the shock of the vmters during the 
deluge, and because nobody can now tell where the haid 
of Siriad was. But the intention of the Deity in sending 
the deluge, was apparently to destroy the wicked iiAabi* 
tants of ttie earth, and not to destroy the earth itself. . The 
progress of the deluge was graduaL No doubt the fiice of 
the. world was greatly and terribly changed^ whea the 
waters subsided ; but it seems by no means impossible, 
that very strong buildings, and formed^ according to tnr 
dition, on purpose, mav have withstood the waves^ which 
lose gradually above me highest mountains. I certamly 
do not believe Manetho, wtoi he says that he ci^ied ids 
history from the columns inscribed by Thoth ; but if we 
can suppose the pyramids to have been built before the 
deluge, it is possible that stones and tables inscribed by 
the Antediluvians might have been deposited in tlwm. 
There is one pyramid of brick. There can be no doobt 
that the .Arabians have the tradition, that Hermes^ or 
Thoth, deposited his books, or rather tables of brass or 
stone, in one of the pyramids before the deluge. This is 
asserted distinctly by Salamus Kandaathi^ in the history 
of Egypt jcollected by Geraldinus ; and it is, I belieye^ uni- 
versally credited among the learned' Arabians. With re- 
gard to the land of Siriad, I think it was no other tluA 
Nubia ; because the Nile, above Syene, was called Siri or 
Siris. -(See JDionys. Perieg. and Solin. c. 82.) Hence tbe 
cotmtry, where it bore this name, might be called the Siria- 
dic land. That Thoth was the same with Seth, may be 
further confirmed, from our finding that the Dog-star was 
called Sothis, or rather Soih, and that Thoth in ms charac-^ 
ter of Anubis, presided over this star. The Greeks, and 
perhaps the Egyptians of later times, seem to have thought 
that Sothis was a cognomen of Isis. In the ancient inscrip-* 
tion, of which the Greek translation is preserved by Dio- 
dorus, the Goddess is made to say, l/w el/ti ^ ey r^ &rrf» 
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T^ «t;y} iviTf XXouo-dc — I am she, who rises in the Dogear. But 
the truth is, that Isis here represents herself as lising in 
the Dog-star, because the Moon, of which she was the 
proper symbol, had been in conjunction with the Sun, at 
the rising of this star, when the mythologists of Egypt 
said the world had begun. But there can be no question 
that Thoth, under the form of Anubis, was the symbol of 
the Dog-star; nor can I doubt that Sothy of which the 
Greeks made Sothis, was the same with Thoth. The Her 
brew name of Selh comes from PiW shoth, or soth, pasuit. 

I observe that T*S>IUI7^ thiot, in Coptic signifies 
ponere. Seth signifies a basis, a foundation* The Copts, 
liowever, write the name of the first month of the year, 

GUIOYnr^ thoout, and this orthography may not seem 
to justify any attempt to derive thoout from thiot. Kircher 
certainly repeatedly asserts^ that the Dog-star was called 

C I07I, sioti, by the Egyptians ; and every one is aware, 
that the letters s, sh, t, and th, are continually changed 
for each other in different dialects. The Egyptians could 
not pronounce the V9 shin, of the Hebrews ; ttie Hebrews 

could not pronounce the«2!, djei, and other letters of 
the Egyptians. But Kircher goes further — he says, 

that the name CI 07 1 was given to Hermes. I cannot 
indeed doubt that Soth, or perhaps Sioth, was a name 
originally given both to the God and to the star. Tlie 
di£ference between Soth and Thoth is not considerable. 
But what decides me in my opinion, that Sethy Soth, and 
Thoth, were originally the same name, is this :— die astro- 
loger Vettius Valens> of whom I have already spoken, 
actually calls the Dog-star, over which Thoth presided, 
Tov 2*^9. It is sufficiently strange, that Jablonski, who 
mentions this circumstance^ still perseveres in deriving 
Thoth from the Egyptian,, or rather the Coptic. I cannot 
follow him through die etymological wUdemess, in which, 

he roams. He stops at last at T-&OYIT, t-fiouit,, 
which signifies, the first. But why is the word houit to be 
prefixed by the feminine article, which renders it equal to 
ill fppwTr^l Now as Thoth, or Hermes, was a God, and 

not a Goddess, he ought to have been called ni-&OYIT, 
fChouit, if this word had ever been applied to him. Ja- 
blonski tries to get rid of the difficulty, which by the way 
he does not state, by supposing that the word hour was 
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understood. There is one femihine word, aunou, wMch 
rfgnifies hour ; but this is a mere evasion. Tbe God Thbtll 
conld never have been designated by a name beginning 
with the feminine article. Jablonski nrges that thoth was 
the word for the first day of the year^ and of the montii. 
Thoth vel Thuit, he goes on, id est principium temporis. Bot 
the objection which I have stated is insarmoontable. Be- 
sides Soth, or Seth, which name was converted into TKrrih 
hj the Egyptians in most examples, but retained in sonle; 
Mnifies the basis, and, as a proper name, might itidtefcKi 
hni who first established the civil year. We must tiot 
however forget, that the name of Setti was rathelr given to 
the Patriarch who bore it, because he was the founder tC 
tl|e second race, which sprang from Adam, and which' in 
the persons of Noah and his family were to repeople tte 
wofld. 

'But as I think I have now made it probable, at le^st; 
that Seth^ Soth, and Thoth, were only different names for 
the patriarch, whom the Jews, Sjrrians, and Arabians, 
c6lisider as the institutor of tbe sciences; and as it will 
scarcely be contested that the Egyptians were agreed in 
acknowledging, that they derived their knowledge prinM- 
pally from Thoth ; I may be entitled to consider it as diso 
ptobable, that the E^ptians obtained as much informatioti 
concerning the astronomical researches of the AntedHa- 
Vians, as any other people after the delage, and that if 
Seth discovered the cycle called the Ner by the Chaldeans^ 
as Josephus appears to indicate, the l^jrptians must haVe 
been acquainted with it, and must consequents have 
known the length of the solar year, mach more exac^ 
than is generally supposed. 

•That the use of tixe rural year should have been conti'^' 
nued by the Egyptians, had they been acquainted so nearl^ 
with the exact length of the tropical year, may at first sigU 
appear improbable ; bat since it was the system, establun- 
ed by the policy of the Priests, to conceal their scientiic 
secrets from the rest of mankind, at least from all who' 
were not imtiated into the mysteries of their order, itSsf 
easy to understand why all the discoveries of IRioth were 
not disclosed to the people. Besides, it required the lapse 
of many ages, before any sensible difference in the seasons 
ciuld have been perceived by the use of Ae rural year; 
and 96S0 years must have elapsed, before the error of a 
uMMith could have occnired. It appears to me, that the 
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iigjrptiapSy viho reckoned by the mral year, were about 
23 or 24 days behind time, at the commencement of the 
new Sothic period, in the year 138. 

.We have seen that those, who invented the cycle 
called the Ner, calculated the leng^ of the solar year 
more exactly, by nearly 5 minutes, than was done after- 
wards by Hipparchus, jamais assez loue, as M. Do Lambre 
says. Is it not then rather surprising, that this great 
asdronomer should yet speak of the Ner, as of a cycle of 
which the discovery indicated little or no science?. M» 
De Lambre of course did not write with the intention of 
decrying the reputation of the ancient Egyptians and Chal- 
deans as astronomers ; but his book, I might say every 
page of it, announces his prejudices upon this subject. 
The truth is, that Bailli had estimated so highly the known 
ledge of his unnamed nation of astronomers, and had ex- 
hibited so many proo& that a great system of science once 
existed, that modem philosophers felt their presumed im- 
mense superiority in astronomy in danger of being disputed. 
They had long been in the habit of comparing themselvea 
with tiie Greeks, and of triumphing in the comparison. 
But here, all at once, the flood-gates of scepticism were 
thrown open, and nations, whom the Greeks never desig- 
nated but as. Barbarians, were setup as the rivals in science 
o£ the modems themselves. This was intolerable ; and 
the progress of such rash opinions was to be checked. 
The Greeks were now to be extolled as the first people of 
antiquity, who knew any thing about astronomy ; and aa 
their competition with the modems was not to be dreaded^ 
satisfied vanity was not afraid to laud their exertions : — as 
ihe man without jealousy praises the boy, who begins to 
show some skill and strength in the manly exercises, and 
iMTavely wrestles with superior strength. 

M. De Lambre takes an easy method of destroying the 
reputation of the Chaldeans and Egyptians for science, 
with those who are willing to be on his side of the question. 
The Greeks, who came back from Babylon, or Memphis, 
after the Persian invasion,, and who by the way never 
understood eiUier the Chaldean or Egyptian language, pro- 
mulgated the strangest, and often &e most contradictory 
accounts of what they had learned. He, who speaks most 
to the discredit of the Orients^lists, is sure to have his tes- 
timony recorded by this great modem astronomer. Thus, 
in mentioning the report, that the Chaldeans held com.et& 
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to be planets, and attempted to predict their returns, he 
adds with a sneer, that Epigenes, who had studied among 
the Chaldeans, reported that they believed comets to te 
Aierely fiery meteors. *^ ApoUon M3rndien dit que les Chal- 
d^ns regardoient les com^tes comme des plan^tes visibles 
pendant une partie de leurs r6volutions, et qui doivent 
revenir k des intervalles plus ou moins longs. Cette id^e 
est raisonnable, et Ton ne pent que leur en savoir beau- 
coup de gr6, quand on lit tout ce que les Grecs out ^crit 
sur ce sujet : il est f&cheux qu'Epigfene, qui avoit aussi 
6tudi6 chez les Chald^ens, ait affirm^ qu'ils ne savoient 
rien des com^tes, et qu'ils en attribuoient la formation k 
des tourbillons de mati^re enflamm^e.^ 

Here two Greek astrologers are brought forward to 
contradict each other about the knowledge, which the 
Chaldeans had of the nature of comets. Both had studied 
at Babylon ; and I question not the skill of either in cast- 
ing nativities. Seneca praises Apollonius, and Pliny and 
Censorinus laud Epigenes. But these astrologers did not 
visit Chaldea until two or three centuries after the time of 
Cyrus. The temple of Belus, which seems to* bave been 
a vast observatory, had been destroyed : the Priests (that 
is, the Chasidim, and Chartomi,) had been oppressed and 
degraded. Witness the reports of Diodoms, of Strabo, 
and of Arrian. But between the two Greek astrologers 
how are we to judge ? Of Apollonius Myndius we know 
little ; but we do know that Epigenes ascribed an antiquity 
to the Chaldeans, which displays pretty clearly the vdne 
of his evidence. He said that the Chaldeans had inscribed 
their astronomical observations on bricks during a period 
of 720,000 years ! Apollonius may have stated the opinion 
of the ancient Chasidim with respect to the nature of cOBwtt. 
Tliis opinion coincides with the truth. Where^ orho^, 
was Apollonius to have known of it, unless he had hearf of 
it at Babylon ? Pythagoras indeed had apparently held die 
same opinion ; but it is evident from Aristotle, that it was 
rejected by the Greeks in general. Aristotle mendonls, 
but with evident contempt for the notion, that the Pyffia- 
goreans taught that a comet is a planet, which appeurs 
after a long interval of time, and which, at the apex of the 
hyperbola which it describeSi approaches as nearly to the 
Sun as the planet Mercury. This notion was apparoitlv 
one of those which Pythagoras obtained from tte Qmf* 
deans. ' . 
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NOTICE OF 
Mr. Bellamy's New Translation of the Bible. 



1 HAVE noticed the ardaous undertaking of Mr. Bellamy 
to furnish us with an improved version of the Bible. His 
annunciation appeared instantly to call forth general con- 
gratulation, and was honored even with royal encourage- 
ment. Believing^ from all appearance, the purity of his in- 
tentions, I am assuredly one of those who sincerely wish he 
were in the way of attaining his object ; an attainment of 
everlasting importance to our nation, and to the world. You, 
Mr. Editor, interesting yourself in this undertaking, in a 
way which might be anticipated from your known disposition 
to make plain the paths towards the investigation of truth, 
have repeatedly proclaimed your arena open to Mr. Bel- 
lamy, and to others inclined to discuss Uie merit of his 
labors. And you have not only, in good Christian spirit 
and liberality, kept open doors for discussion, but (aware, 
no doubt, how prone men are to make stubborn darings of 
their own opmions) you have also, very properly,, required 
that, previous to their entrance on your lists, they be 
well anointed with the essential oil oigood temper. I avail 
myself of your kind permission, and sEall humbly endeavour 
to abide by the conditions. 

First, as to the necessity of a new version of the Bible T 
With due deference, I state my opinion in common with 
many others^ that our present authorised translation, as to 
all points of faith, is almost all we can desire. There are, 
however, as others long ago, and as Mr. Bellamy points 
out^ several passages of minor importance, and there may 
be some of more momentous character, rendering cdllation 
with the original text very desirable. A new version will 
be an Herculean labor for an individual; yet, in proportion 
as the task is mighty, so will be the meed of public obli- 
gation if he perform it. Should these observations meet 
Sie eye of Mr. Bellamy, let him not consider them as the off- 
spring of hostile feeling, or sent forth to derogate from his 
fairly-earned esteem. I set out with the plain declaration, 
that I jom him only in few of his opinions, and shall lake 
&e liberty of expressing my dissent from others, and tiie 
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reasons of sach dissent, as far as I may be able, in that 
spirit of good-will which the book under our GODsideratkm 
enjoins us to exercise. With Mr. Bellamy I think the 
points and aecerUs indispensible to the right understand- 
ing of the text of the Hebrew Bible ; that with their tid 
we perhaps possess more even of the true ancient pronuncith 
tion than we do of any other dead language ; and, cpnsi* 
dering that the Bible contains the only ancient Hebrew 
compositions extant, interpreters have attained a wond^ - 
ftil precision ; and more still is attainable through means 
in our possession, and by progress in oriental learning. ' • 

I dissent from Mr. Bellamy's notion of the '^ a6soAlft 
purity of the Hebrew texf as we now possess it ; neveN 
theless, under all circumstances, there can be but one 
opinion, that even its present degree of accuracy ti protiderh 
ttai; and, as one of your learned correspondents (if. 
No. xxlii, page 81,) has justly observed, it is doctrinaify 
pure. 

Thus, on our earth there are craggy precipices and stu- 
pendous mountains, which to the circumscribed vision of 
man are deemed irregularities ; but to the erudite philoso- 
phic inind, taking in the range of our system, — of the uni^ 
verse, — this planet which we inhabit is justly considered ^ 
a regular gl<Hnilar 6gare : so is the doctrinal purity €f£ the 
Bible, and the magnitude of its excellence contrapplatdd 
with the minor discrepancies which appear upon it frott 
the frailty of man, through whose hands all that passes is 
of necessity more or less imperfect. I here except ihfi 
6riginal inspired penmen. Who can concur in the cbo". 
elusions that must be drawn fix)m the tenor of Mr. B/s 
ai^ertiOn, that all the Hebrew learning from the'most^ 
distant aees to the present day (with the exception- of 
his own !) has produced translations of the Bible so tsadtf 
as to be the main cause of all the Deism and infide^ 
lit^ in the world ! He should be advised to divest Ids 
mmd of that self-sufficiency which leads him to cry down 
the useftd labors of others, and ridicule^ as ignorantly be*^ 
stowed, the public patronage of universally acknowleuged 
abilities and industry. I am here alluding to \iiial Mr. 
Bellamy writes in your Journal about Dr. Kennicett, and 
other learned and pious men. Is he apprehensive tibat theopi-' 
nions of these worthy characters on the Hebrew language ^nll 
encourage the devotees and promote the spread of Deism? 
Is it not fervently to be desired that all o&ers of exalted 
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ecclesiastical rank would fidd tbW;O0Dtri]^iiti(H)s tath^ir 
laadable endeavoiiis 1 The mfambers qC the i e^tablisbf^ 
church would abide by the risk of scHn.ey or allj of that. 4i^- 
iHfied body rejecting the dogma of *^ absoli^e purUjf."-rixi 
GUssical journal^ No. xxxviii.^ I happened one day to open 
the book at page 248, where is to be seen a string of un- 
connected passages quoted from our present version of 
^ Bible. I will declare to you, Mr. Editor, what struck 
across my mind at the first glance, and before I read the 
ppntext, and saw ttie signature at the end of the tract. I 
imagined a. sceptic himself, by some unaccountable m^r 
noeuvre or ifortune, had deceived your circumspection, 
and gained admittance upon your arena. But behold my 
apprehensions were unfounded t It was merely Mr. Bella- 
my, pro tempore, travestied in the torn skirts of our venerable 
translators, to prepare us by this contrivance, and raise 
our greater admiration when he should appear in his own 
robes of *' absolute purity.^* 

Mr. Bellamy is blamable for holding out in mutilated 
quotation the authorised version of the country. Jnfthifi 
manner the best book in the world may be made to say any; 
thing, to assert the most ridiculous absurdities, or the wildest 
dreams of delirious infidelity. Admit Mr. Bellamy's good 
intentions : allow the advances he inav have made in He* 
brew literature; confess that some. of his versions magr 
be recommendable ; yet, unless he banish, the untenable 
dogma of the ** absolute purity of the Hebrew textf'^-^wale^^^ 
for one passive which he mends, he abstain front marring 
a hundred, it is easy to foretel the lamentable result ^f 
his lucubrations. As to the literal purity of the Hebrew 
text, the arguments and quoted proo& of: your corremon- 
dent Kimchi, see No. xxxv. 151, are conclusive ; they have 
not heea answered by Mr. Bellamy, and ose unanswerablcil 
Tet the very description of some of the errors (so manifest 
that it may appear wonderful they have been suffered to 
exist) prove at the same time a jealous care and reverence 
in die preservation of the Bible. That such feelings have 
been excited or inspired, must have been the especial favor 
of a guardian pvovidooice. 

It is very evident from the tenor of Mr. B.'s writing, that 
he considers his own creed as the basis and sine-qm-mon of 
bibUcal discussion ; that to his predecessors having (for- 
tunate^ for us !) been devoid of it, are attributable aU 
the enors in our translations, of which he imaginoa he haa 
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thrown sadi a swann od your i>ages : fhat^ thoagfa in the 
iUostrious departed languages of Greece and Bome, com- 
wnon seme and common consent admit as authoritative troth 
new readings rationally deduced from manuscript-eoUa* 
lion, yet as regards the Hebrew, one certain copy only 
(according to Mr. Bellamy $ notion) contains the real text 
of the inspired writers of the Bible ! 

The use of the various readmgs of the New Testament 
has been, and is still authorised by the best men and the 
best scholars. The true reading most likely does not exist 
in any one manuscript at present known; but we may 
reasonably suppose that it does, either entirely or m a 
greater degree, collectively in all. 

' The versions of the Septuagint, the Vulgate and others, 
are evidently translated from copies different from any at 
present known. Crood men, learned Hebraists, defenders 
of the truth; as strenuous as Mr. Bellamy, martyrs for the 
Christian religion, not reckoning upon angelic perfection 
here below, or a special providence in preservation of the 
biblical text more than of fbe New Testament, but proper^ 
ly reflecting that 

" To err is human, — " 

had no expectations to be favored with the fac-simile of 
the tablets of Moses, or the autograph of the prophets. 
As toe must be, ihey were resigned to examine and jndge 
by the evidence before them, '' E\ iga ys ^ngXof ^fiav wi 
«5joi«v" Tijr oA^Jfiav Yet it is devoutly to be wished 
tlutt Mr. B. could prove his assertion as to the textual 
purity of the Hebrew Bible. Your numerous corres- 

rdfents, and all Christians, would as gladly receive^ as 
svould communicate, a truth so momentous. But his 
lamentable attempt to prove that which does not exist, and 
the erroneous idea haunting his mind that the mistranslation 
of the Bible is the cause of Deism and irreligion, have 
led him on to make many most egregious sacrifices of com- 
mon sense in numerous passages of his new venaon. 
Atheism, or strong symptoms of it, and abandoned 
wickedness, existed at periods when the scriptures are 
idinitted to have existed in purity; even in the time of 
Moses himself, with the inspired original in view ! There 
is in the human heart a tendency to disbelief and depravity, 
blind amidst the brightest effulgence of truth. The ccniflict 
of virtue aiid faith, with vice and infidelity, has been per* 
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mitted to exist from the beginning of the worid. Bnt the 
traths contained in the Hebrew Scriptures^and in ihe tram* 
lations, have raised martyrs in defence of the former, though 
they have not prevented the perpetration and existence of 
the latter, 

I proceed next to state my reasons for dissent from Mr. 
Bellamy's new versions, and select for more particular ex^' 
amuiation Gen. vi. 14. and 2 Kings v. 18. The first on the 
subject of the Ark. 

Our authorised translation is, " Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood ; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it 
withrn and without with pitch^'^ — as liteml as possible ! 
The latter part of the verse, however, JV2D rwi^ Fnpy\ 

: 1B33 V^TO-l Mr. Bellamy translates, " For* thou shalt ex- 
piate in it, even a house also with^ an outer room for atone- 
ment!"' See Classical Joumalv xlv. 125. £ prefer afid 
defend the common translation, 

1st, On the authorities of the Septuagint, the Vulgate^ 
the Arabic, Syriac and Chaldee versions ; on the authority 
of the commentators, lexicographers and grammarians, bom 
Jewish and Christian, whose works are extant, and i^ainst 
whose united Hebrew learning purely Mn B. cannot bc^ 
serious in opposing his own. 

2dly, Our authorised version has decided preference, 
because it shows a plain and consistent sense. Mr. B.'s, 
with all his comment, isunintelligible, and discordant com-; 
pletely with the context. 

3dly, Mr. B.'s version cannot be substituted for the one 
which the English and all translators have given, because 
the latter is and can be proved to be grammatically accurate 
and conformable to the received meaning of the words iT]99» 

naSiandn/iK. 



• In your No. 38, in the list of selected passages, he gives a difirent 
version to this, and thus flounders amidst his own conflicting opinions. 

* YVTO appean no where but as an adverb or prepotUUmf and eamwi Miy 
wm be deduced to metLnsakotOwardi^artmeta. ^.^^_^ 

3 «j4*(me«eiir would have beep, in this passage, expressed by Dns3n> 

Mhkiffemimf Jf it had been mtend^, and by no other word, 
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On the 1st position it cannot be thought necessary Ur 
dwell; sufficient is the bare mention, or reference to the 
numerous, and indisputably learned authorities, who have 
passed and approved the present version ; and to them Mr. 
Bellamy is opposed ! 

On the 2iid point, if we turn to the chapter in qoetftion, 
we find the object of God's commandment to Noah is iokfy 
as to the formation of the ark, and that precaution espedalq^. 
which was to preserve it on the universal sea, and wbem 
buoyant over the deluged earth. But Mr. Bellamy would 
obliterate this altogether, and make the words allude to a 
reHgious ceremony which has no sort of connexion with the 
command as to the structure of the ark. The Hebrew words 
in this passage are all used in their primary meaning. 

How can we reconcile to common sense as follows^: 
" Rooms shalt fliou make in the ark/' in one comma, and 
'' thou shalt expiate therein by atonement,'^ in the other t.fiie 
very next verse proceeding in the description of theaik! 
And thus Mr. B. breaks in upon the plain and connected 
narrative of the building of the ark, with a supposed com- 
mand relative to the atonement ! 

Besides, it appears from the tenor of the Bible» that 
Aaron, the archetype of Christ the Mediator,, w.as the first 
faq^ priest ordained by God to officiate in the sacrifice for 
atonement. And it is to be remari^ed, that the words 7$ *^ 

kiffieir gnal, in Pignel, to atone, (I place the Hebrew verb U 
the infinitive) are never used except in referetice to that cm- 
monittl, which being typical of the Christian redemption, it 
follows that, eonsurtenUy with this divine dispensation, Vtcl 
Bellamy*s version of the passage cannot be received. 

Proceeding to the 3rd and last position, let us examine Mr. 
B.'s grammatical arguments for the ejectment from Ibe 

Hebrew Lexicon of HBb kofer, as meaning '' bitumen^ ox 

pitch, the word used by our translators. It appears but 
once in the Bible, affirms Mr. B., with this signification. 
Ghranted. But this singularity appears to have existed ages 
before he was in the world, with the knowledge and notice 
of men who must have be^i more competent, incompara- 
bly more competent, to decide on its continuance in such 
sense, or on its ejectment. 

There are numerous passages in the Bible, says Mr. B^ 
where this word and 1S)D in Ral, as in the verse of Ghenesis 

under considerati<Hi^ are. translated as meaning^, ct/oifemetib 
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ftdemption, or to atoney to expiate, and the like. My reply is : 
that "193 in Kal, no wher6 m the Bible dignifies to atone* or 

expiate ! 

We read that on the great day of expiation, the ceremo* 
nial was constantly performed by Ihe great high priest at 
the golden altar> which appears to have been in an elevat- 
ed situation. The sprinkling of the victim's blood upon 
tlie altar ; the priest laying his hands upon the head of 
the scape-goat ; and, symbolically, the sins of the people ; 
the elevation of the host; the attitude of the priest over tho 
congregation ;— and finally, his benediction, extending hi^ 
hands towards or over them : are all impressively intimated 
by the accompaniment of Tj^ in composition with *193 in 

Pignel. Bat in the passage of Genesis no bjf accompanies 

the verb, which is nsed in Kal, and in its primary meaning. 
See all tiie lexicons, commentators and translators^. 

The kindred languages, the Arabic, Syriac, and Chal- 
dean, are an host of evidence for our translators. In 

the former ;4S=> Kafar, is levit, oblevit, linimento obdtucit, in 

its primary acceptation. — See Willmet's Lexicon, page 648; 
The Syriac Lexicon of Michaelis informs us, page 439, 
'^ jj£>aa Ku/ra, bitumen. Gen. vi. 14. and Exod. iu3/' in 
TWO PASSAGES in the Bible. The Chaldean Lexicon 
showsi^*1JDU, bitumen, and the three words above noted, are 

used, not only in the versions of the Bible, but in other 
orudnal writings in those languages. , 

Highly unreasonable and absurd is the declaration of 
Mr. B.-^f the inadmissibility of etymological evidence 
from the cognate dialects ki lUustratiQn of the Hebrew. 
It is a decimation to which I may venture to say nose 
of your leaders will accede. 

Supposing, (which is not the case,) that no ani^ogy 

whatever could be traced between nSDy in the acceptation of 

bitumen or pitch, and the same as meaning ransom, (for it 
never means atonement in reference to an actual sacrfflce, as 
Mr. B. would have it) and that, for the one passage in 
which it is used in the former sense, there are six or seven 
where it is properly translated in the latter ; yet the fact of 
its being in common use with the first meaning among a 



; That is in,r«fertkice to.the <^ce oftkk ritual. 
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coguate people, fipoakkig a dialect of, and co-existent vnH^ 
the Jews, and the same kindred nation handing it down 
to ns in their writings, must, before the tribunal of comm^ 
tepne, be decisive as to the accuracy of such acceptation. 

Suppose again, the word dare in Latin appeared only once 
in the writings of a single author with a particular sense, 
and with a different meaning in manjr other passages of the 
same work; notwithstanding this, if in Italian. Spanish, 
and Portugese, we find the word dar and dare in the Miie 
acceptation as it appears, though but once, intheLe^ 
writer, such continuation in the same import through a 
lapse of ages, stamps on it indisputable authority. 

And this is no more than the merited portion of cf^t 

that the word *lBb in the meaning oi pitch, obtaina from the 

words before noted in the Arabic, Syriac^ and Chaldee lan- 
guages. 

There is another peculiarity as to the emplovment of tiie 
verb ISO in the passage under question ; it is found in Kaly 

and will compel Mr. B. to recede from his. new ver- 
ision on his own ground. He properly admits the ih- 
dispensible necessity of the points, and that the different 
forms of the verb have their respective and distinct 
meanings. As just noted, we find in the verse under 
consideration PnS2 kafar^tha in KaL In all the other 

passages in which it is translated (and most • accurate- 
ly) to atone, this verb is invariably in Pignel: bat the verb 
in Kal (Mr. B. agrees with me f) cannot mean the same 
as when it is in Pignel: hence it must have, and all 
translators have given it, a difierait signification in Gen. 
vi. 14 : and Mr. B/s version, on his own axiom, must 
be rejected as inaccurate ;• or on him lies the tmus pro- 
bandi, that all the other above mentioned 60 or 70 pas- 
sages are erroneous ! 

There is nothing anomalous throughout the Bible in the 
employment of this verb in all its forms : on the contrary, it 
appears everywhere strictly in conformity with the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Hebrew Grammar. 

Thus 1?5 in Kal, to overspread (with pitch). It appears 

but once in this acceptation : but all the other meanings 
are rationally deducible from this primary idea, which, as 
collected from all the lexicographers and commentators, 
seems to be expressed by Stockius, — *' Generatim tegendi 
vel obducendi significationem obtinet." The very next pas- 
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gage in which it is found is Genesis xxxii. 21, where JBc6h, 
desirous of reconciliation with his brother, and approach- 
ing him with bountiful presents, says, nrr3D2 Ty^ ^^^?^!' 

Akqffrah phanaiv bam^mincha, in our Bible, *' I will appease 
him with the present." Here we have the verb in anotiier 
form, in Piguet: as Kal denotes the simple, momentaneous ac^ 
tion, so the verb in Pignel means the intensity^ or continuance 
of the action. There is a peculiar energy in this Hebrew 
phrase, and almost intranslatslble ad lileram. The 9ense, 
however, is preserved in our ccmimoQ version. It may bei 
paraphrased thus : '^ I will effectually overspread his coun • 
tenance with my offering.** That is, I will operate on his 
feelings, and thus his returning affection will manifest itself 
in his face, the index c^ the mind. The suffusion of bitu-; 
men on wood, &c. changes its appearance, and preserves it, 
and this simple action is expressed only by the Terb in 
Kal; hut cantifiued everlasting ohUter^tion, and, figuratively, 
reconciliation and eUonement, are most properly and metikr 
phorically denoted in the Pignel form. Thus,, in these two 
first passages in which the verb occurs, we have at once an 
instance of the true sublime, a beautiful yet natural trans- 
ition from the simple to the figurative sense, and, in my 
humble opinion, one among many of the satisfactory exam- 
ples of the necessity of the points ; by the means of which 
this form of the verb is chiefly distinguished. Prov. xvi. 15< 
is completely parallel. 

We now^ proceed to the passages in which this verb^ 
still in the Pignel form, but in composition with the 
preposition 7^ signifies to atone. The primary signifi- 
cation of bjf is over, and from this notion we have that 

of protection naturally suggesting itself, also in the figura- 
tive sense of ^'for the sake of:*' and more than 60 times^ as 
noted before, mis particle appears most clearly with these 
significations. I quote a few of the numerous passages : 
raran"7ynS0n Exod. xxix. 37. "Thou shalt make 

atonement for the altar ."" 
Vnilp-^ prw nSDI xxx. lO. " And Aaron shall make 

atonement on the horns of it."' 



' It 18 worth remark, that the denpised ^^ivaAgxnt, in about 70 passages^ 
expresses this Hebrew verb, not by the primary IxJurKtaBai^ but by the 
irUenuvt ^iKiffK»ff9tu : an evident proof that the Pignel form of the verb, 
and of course the points, existed in the time of those tranftlators. 
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uy^Jp^'^lB^ Ezod. XXX. 15. '' To atone for yodf 

sooto/' 

idem. . ■ ' 16. • 

rxna:b Lev. i. 4. '' To make atonemeat for him.*" 

TQr^Orhfiaif) Lev. iv. so. " And fhe priest shall 

make atonement for them •'* 

with all the remaining passag3s in which the verb invaria- 
bly appears in Pignel^ and compoonded with the abdte 
preposition b^ (gnal), meaning to ** atone/' the best word onr 

language famishes ; but it does not come niear the d^ripiive 
energy of the original, by which the mind's eye beholds the 
impressive ceremonial, the supplicant congregation ia the 
attitude of humility and confession, and the Ugh priest at 
tike altar as mediator, and as the third quotation tfterally 
translated would be, over their souls. Before the Christian 
Hebraist is depicted the exaltation of the Great Redeemer ; 
and in the united verb, and the preposition in this fotpi 
Pignel, the perpetuity of redemption, and, under the vigiUe 
shedding of the blood of the victim, is typi^ed thl^ ^ffer- 
spreading oblivion and obliteration of crime : or; to tose^-tfte 
words of our excellent Church Catechism, " the oitt'Wfiitd 
i|Dd visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace/?i{If 
Nonh be considered in the character of priest of nte fiuntlgr, 
which at the time of his officiation made up Hbfi eq^jp 
human race, we n\ust of course suppose the c^^empnial'of 
sacrifice, and that, therefore, the sacred writer (Sdtbjiies) 
would have used precisely the same phrase to ixpiMi 
the command, as he and the other wnters do in aff-lbo 
00 or 70 passages ; and therefore I^TUp^ kqf&if^-^th, camot 

and does not signify the same as ^$^^3' kiffeir gnal. ' i)f s 

to the aigument of Mr. B., (more plausible than sbim4») 
vis. that because in tiie other passaged, where mentioti 
is made of bitumen, another Hebrew word /T9T is nadd to 

express it, HBD therefore cannot be in that signification.! 

To this it may be replied that rST and *)|P are cognate 
words in their primary sense, and refer to two distinct pro- 



* This word is expressed exactly bythe Latin propitiari — pro is gnal, 
sigmfying^ or for the iakeoff and the other part of the word from 
mlrlfm dropping the reduplicate : liquidum prabeo : alluding to the ancient 
libatknu and the shedding of the blood of the victim. Here we may iriic« 
the ancient Roman ritual io the Mosaic. 
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pertie^ oT bitumen/ or pitthf - Tlit^^figM' ^^n rii^ 
iifHiversally throughout the Hebrew language : a Very great 
number of the words ctmimonly denominated saHOantives, 
are evidently^ wad may be trsced fts> nouns appdUitive or 

participial. Thus ^Sb Kqfir, from the participle *)|b K9feir, 

cGveringy overspreading, or that which covers or overypre^4s; 
hence the word ilS)T, which primarily signifies^ exudation^^is 

wdcjrstood, and the ellipsis supplied, would be ''^SDT'/1|| 

Zifeth kahk&ferf.ihe cohering exudation, which idea the eM^ 
text of the chapter under notice would olmously sugffCist 
to a native Israelite^ when the Hebrew was a living tan*- 

gciage. Hence the epitKet "ISO is altogether appropriege-md 

self-intelligible ; as nothing more completely covers nad pre- 
sferves fhesti&sfa/rce or md^erur/'toNfirhich it is ap'pliild tntlh 
pitchr The letters \ and 2 are cognate. From SHS iihkff^ 
to ooze out, exudate, or distil, we have the Hiphtl fohn 
9*S tzif, wMchy c<»inected with the extem&vely formatii/te 

pkttkle flMy t)r6duces the substantive JlSSi exudation; biit/ 

on account of the ^ndred of the letters above noted^ the 
IiCQucons show il|T only. 

Resinous gtims aAd tar, of which pitch is mannfiiclutedy 
extiikte from various trees by the sun's heat, or Ibe appl(- 

eHOiifgi of fire. But why HSb, for the pitch on the s.^, iki 

preference Xo/IStl We are now approaching the stone oyer 

w4liph Mi. Bellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Gmn- 
mffitatons agree, not that Noah was commanded to atone, but 
Aftt the preservation of himself and fieunily is indeed typical 
oCthe Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to convey 
that solemn symbol^ seems to have given especial and jiistpre- 

ferdace to the word 1^2 (the epithet indicative of protection 

and preservation) before JH^U The covering of pitch avec 

the timber of the ark was, during the angry deluge, most 
strictly and locally intermediate ! it teas between the entire 
human race ^nd destruction. 

Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for March, page 128^ 
affirms that the word il'^lD is ** not noticed in the common 

version,** and is *' surprised how the translators have dared 



'See Guiaet, piige S99. Ams. Ed. 1708. 
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to reject it! !'' — One weak position requires others to defend 
it. Aware of flie universal conviction tbcit the cereiwofttaf 
of th^ atonement was institated by JSk[ose3 and Aaroiij.l^ 
makes it vain effort to support bjs novel ppinion by tbe 
assertio|i .that God communicated with Nmh firom the 
mercy seat in the ark. 
As to lY^ being rejected by our translators^i pennit 

Mr. Bellamy to be told that this is an unjust ' charge 
iuniihst them ; and a shock to the common seAse of a 
Tyro in the Hebrew language. Below are th^ ' Hebrew> 
the demised Septaagint^ the Vulgate, and the vetsiou of 
Tremeuiusi^ wim onr own : 

.iiQ3 YV1JW n>^^^im "issn's^i^ 

pice et-extrintecns iotrinsecns eainet*picabi8-^Treiiieluq» et Junliif. 
Mtttmlne et-extrimecus intrinsecns earn et4inies — ^Vulgate. 
iMifAtch Bttdwitliout vitfain it and tboa shalt pUc^*-* 

aU. these translations are verbatim, and yonr naders will 
please to read them from right to left in the Hebrew man* 
ner, and let them judge whether iT^D be translated or not ! ! 

Then^ as to this word meaning '^ Mercy^atJ" Mr. Bellamy 
does not produce a single authority. Wherever Mercy-seat 

^ i^eant^ it is uniformly expressed by D*193> and . it occurs 

no where in the Bible til) the history of the udmp titotioa of 
the Levitical priesthood. 
^Mr. Bellamy remarks, **this word iT|U9 is truly translated 

by house or temple^ a place of divine worship/' and directs 
us to " Kings xi. 10 and 13, Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron. 
vi. 10, 2 Chron. xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1.** 
Truly translated house or temple ! indeed t When in his four 
first references this D^2D is translated in the Tbmplb! 

in the 5th from the house: in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. the 
word does not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans- 
lated, and property, *' than a house ! r Here then» Mr. 
Sditor, is either misrepresentatian, designed to protect 
his version of Gen. vi. 14, or ignorance of th^ sub- 
ject, and of the language, in the knowledge of which be 
claims exclusive pre-eminence. But, fortunatdy for the 
cause of truth, here is a passage exactly parallel to the one. 
in question, where, besides in numerous other instances, the 
words JTO)p and YTTDare translated, ** within and without:*' 

^mr) innp'j irnn i')rm anr l;i« /vssn Exod. xxv. ii. 
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** and thou shalt overlay it with pure gold^ within and 
"(vithoat shalt thou overlay it.'' l%is places the accuracy of 
the received yersibn of Gen. vi. 14. on a basis immoveable 
against the attacks of infidelity or fanaticism. And by the 
way we have here another proof of the kindred meaning in. 

the rationale of the words "©b and /©?, and that they respect-* 

ively may denote pitch or its properties. 

And finaUy^ it appears that the common version of this' 
verse reposes on the authority and collected opinion of 
ages; and it is not^ as Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 
designate it, '' a consecrated error/* but firmly established' 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this^ Mr. Bellaniy dis- 
putes^ and would disturb, the tenor of Ihe divine dispensation,' 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible ; 
he mmt abjure the doctrine of the points, inasmuch as he 
disregards all grammarians and lexicographers, subjec6ng 
them to his own opinions : and what he writes is plaifoly 
tantamount to the assertion that the Jews, Arabians, Chal- 
deans, and Syrians, have not understood their own lan- 
guages! 

I must defiu' for another opportunity the notice of 
Mr. Bellamy's translation of 2 Kings v, 18 ; I now merely 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our presept ver- 
sion of the passage is correct-^that Elijah^is answer to 
Naahman is in no respect derogatory to' his high character 

as a prophet, or the least compromise 4>f his holy religion; 

' • ... 

Liverpool, July, W2l. J^ W. 



IN HTSTORIAM ANTIQUIORUJI TEMPORUK . 

ET SERIORIS iETATIS OBSERVATIONES CRITICiE. 

dvM ad historiam vel outiqiuoriunlemporuHiy flipniunentorum, 
bominum et populorum, vel eecioris aetatis^ ejufique. institutarum 
et civitatum pervestigQiulam et judicandam nupar variam in 
partem quaesila sunt el tMm coojiciendo et colligendo inventa 
turn couciudeudQ et couiparando eifecta, non scdum deincepa. 
enarrare constitui, sed etiam ad ccrtiorem quamdam rationem 
adduccre, etita pei'sequi^ ttt','f|uaff'et quantum quscque* pi uhubtnar 
sint, de quibus aliter statuendum videatur, appareat, providea- 
turque^ ne decretis nonnullis rationibusve temere adseQti:>mur. 
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Nihil enim gravibus juvenum studiis periculosius reperitur> nihil 
eos faciiids in errores ita sedticere et implicare potest^ ut a^re 
expediantUT) quam novitas opiniohum, ^uas m blanditur, copin 
doctriitas, quse ostentatHr, recoodib disjputatibnis ratio, qua^ 
allicit, denique auctoritas doctorum hominum et laudes, qoibus 
oimies movemur^ estque iliud, quod dixi, errandi periculuni tanto 
praesentius, quanto ssepiuif nunc e libris auctorum, quibus. nov^ 
conjecturae et rationes speciose proponuntur, quaim e scbolis 
roagistrorunii qui ea$ snbtiliter examinarunt, omnis earum hauri- . 
tur cognitio. Versabor autem in ea disputatione sic, ut, quo* 
niam ita et renim ubertas et horum libellorum ratio et laborum 
nunc mihiimpositorum multitudo nie facere cogunt, brevius quam 
olim scribam et summa potius argumentorum capita complectar, 
quam in singula altius descendam, neque, quod et longum.est 
nee iuvidia caret, nominem ubique omnes omnium comQientQ- 
rum auctores, sed res et rationes propositas commemorem. £t 
prima quideih disputatio ad antiqiiiorern spectat historiam^ cop- 
tinet autem plura, qus nunc quidem observatu digna siut. £te- 
nim ]. pbstquam omnino de antiquissima historia, e mjitWrum 
carniinumve usu propagata, deque ipsorum mvthohiin hatura, 
generibus, interpretatione et fide uberms et doctius disputatum a 
muttis erat, fieri non potuit, quin existerent, qui suo yel IngehiQ 
vel sensu ducti ohinem rejicerent mytbicam, quam diciint, hi^-. 
toriam,' elicerentve inde et vero comminiscerehtur rerum kiarra*. 
tionem, a ni^this illis prorsus diversam, suis opinionibus accom** 
modatairo, mterdum etiam probabili variorum eventorum, et 
institutorum cbmparatione et conjunctione firmatam, fundameiito ' 
idoneo destitutam, eamque ipsam ob causam incertiorepi etiam 
mythis. Nam hi his non inest tantum factorum narratio, qu% id 
religiosas cosmologicasque ideas referuntur, neque experientia 
contineutur, ut Rhodius I. 1. censuit, qui ita eos ab historia ({i$- 
tinxit ; sed etiam expositio rerum vere gestarum, cbmparat^ 
tamen ilia et ornata ad sensiim et orationem poeticim symbols . 
eamque astatis antiquissima? et sensim auctii et expolita. Cih* 
enim negemus, m^-this antiquioribus nonnullis eventa et facta 
vere contitieri, qui sciamus, aliis etiam t^mporibus, quoruin 
certior est notitia, multa quae agebantur,^ ore et seroiofiibtia 
hominum esse tradita et propagata, justa causa non apparet. 
Nam ut iabulosa mtilta inesse my thiis largiamur, multa, quae non 
gesta sint, perinde ut gesta, enarrata: omnia tamen conficta esse 



> Praeter multos alios cf. Rhodius in lib.Beytrage zur Alterthumskunde 
H. p. 7. ss. . ' 
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nee quidquam traditum, quod factis uiteretMr vel geotium vel 
popuiorum vel hominum, nulio doceri probariveei potest argu- 
mento, qui antu^uitatis sjmplicitetem bene noverit. . Qiuu-e io 
cognoscendis judtcaodisve singulis injtbis,redeundi|m eril, quan- 
tum .fieri potest, ad eoruo) originem ; videndum^ ubi primum 
illi exstitennt/ a quibus fuerint auctoribus et traditi et propagati, 
quibus omanientis auctj ; bine revocandi erunt ad pri^capi simr 
plicitateniy iis, quse serius, quonimcunque tandem. arte et.opcxa, 
accesserunt semotis, denique inquirendum in naturam argument! 
et orationis, ut, utrum ad bistoricum an philosopbicum an mixr 
tum ex utroque mytborum genus sint referendi^ p^teat. Nai9 
in genealogicis etiam, geograpbicis, berpicis mytbis deprebendiinr 
tur, quae non mere, sint bistorica. Quo autem antiquior mt 
mythusy siveqUo antiquiofes sunt et simpiicioresy qui eum ^criptis 
niandarunty auctores, eo longius abesit ab i$ta miscendi res gestae 
et bominum facta cum eventis naturae et opipionibus aapientuoi 
et lusibus poetarura temeritate. If am explicationes mytbpruipy. 
quae propositae sunt antiquitus, ab ipsis mytbis esse sejungendas, 
satis constat.^ Cum bac de mytbis disputatione conjuQCta esjt , 
2. quaestio, num, qui in mytbis inemorantur, civitatum opudi- 
tores, sacrorum auctores, popuiorum duces, legumbtoresjberqe^ 
aliique insignes bomines, vere fuisse existimandi sint, au- vel 
omnino ficti fu^rinti nominibus aliunde deriyatis, vel genie^ ejt 
familia? narrando mutatae in ^ngulos. bomines*. Nao^ ita pljytpi 
omnis omnium narrationum .d» illis hopiinibus fidts infrineebatu]^ 
ut alii eas ad bieroglypbicas imagines, quibus vel solis siokrviif M9, 
aliorum cursus vel anni tempestates vel alia naturae eventa. 
deAotarentur, referrent, alii ex nominum et vocabulonim <}iio* 
rumdara vi et significatione ortas putarent, alii, a fing^ndi et 
divina bumanis miscendi lubidine rep^erent, et essent aideo qui^ 
utrum Moses vixerit, dubitarent. .Jametsi ea cupide statuendi, 
ratio de antiquis harrationibus nunc a pluribus i:epudiata est eJt 
impugnata,) non tamen ita de ea decr^tum e9t, utnibil super^it, 
quod moneatur. Scilicet negari uon potest, oomina saepe.esae 
ex rebus eventisque ductal et gentium appellationem locum 

■ ■ 1 I ■ ■ 

' Quid ea in re sit observandum, breviter indicavit Creuzer. prsf. ad 
Q, ed. Mythol. et Symbol, vett I. p. XII. s. 

^ Qui de inytholugia, inprimis greeca, ntiper in variam partem disputa* 
runty et noti sunt et a Klopfero meo etiacn nominati iu Introd. praemissa 
Nitzschii Vocab. mythol. 1. p. 94. 

2 V. Neumann. Specim. rer. Cret. p. 49. ». 

^ Ut Cypseli nomen, Corinthiorum tyranni; v. Herod. 5, 91. etCreu- ' 
zer. Comm. Herod, p. 65. qui tamen non propterea Cypselum e serie 
regum Corinth. toUere ausus est. 
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d^dfsse Opinioitibus de uno quodam estvask dnce^'.qnod Cadmi 
exemplum et Danai ddcere videtur, et plommrcJIi^nictherQiiin 
res ilnius uohfiine esse comprehento et, qoas imtjquitut a pluribos 
institota eretit, quontafn earum rerummemoria interxeratyr'inii 
«ique inprimis nobili afictori tributa, narrate: etiam de irao^ quse 
inter ae valde discreparent,' et exomata anctaque muitis modis 
fkctai qtin homines Tetutrtissimos obstapefecerant. lodetamen 
•non sequitur, qutecnm^e fnyihis Iradita sunt de sui|;ulis qui- 
basdani populorum ducibus, regibus, legumiatoribuSy foeUatori- 
-bus^ eoruroque originibus et rebus gestif omnia ommna esse 
irgicienda, certe dubia admodum existimanda. Nam de Alex- 
-andrOy Macedonice rege^ etiam constat conficta etie nornioUay 
4|ase ad posteritatis memoriam propagarenUir, neqoe tamen eum 
»¥ixisse et Persarum regnuni evertisse, Indiam occnpasse^ quis- 
quam facile negalnt. Imo iia erit versandum in illia, quos 
veiiistas ttiembrtie poster^rum prodidit, Tiris awtknandify ut pri- 
inaroy quae ex anttqniasimis narrationibus hansta sunt, 4eatibus 
m, qui eas retulerunt, auctoribus, aejunganttur ab Wa; quas 
serior Mas adjecit; deinde, quibus locis eae nanralkmea primum 
traditie fueiint,* quibus temporibus, quibus consiliia et modis, 
"^ufttatar; turn examinetur, quo ilia? narrationes referaBtor, utmm 
ad opiuionem quanndam antiquitatis aliunde cogmten, an ad 
sacra yel civiKa instituta; deniqoe indagentnr, si quae aont, 
^bstigia rationum, quibus niti narrationes ilia? videantur, or^oom 
peregrinarunij Knguarum exterarum, comparationom cum aiMil- 
iimis aliis vel hominibua vel factis. Quse ipsa prsMseptio ducit 
no* ■ 

3. ad aliam oWrrationem de etymologise nominum^ quibus 
Vel homines singuli, vet iamilite, tribu9, gentes, populi, vel^res 
€t eventa et loca in mjlhis illis insignita sunt^ vi et usn. Hac 
«nim' nominum originations, ut olim, ita nnper muld saepios et 
cogitate magis nsi sunt plurea Viridocti, ad expikandos inge- 
niose et subtiliter myfhos turn eos, qui ad religionem Tetemm 
populoram spectant, tuni hos, quibus origines etrea gentium et 
hominum continentur, turn illois, quibus insunt opimonea de 
phaenomenis naturae aiiisque rebus etiam in sensus non incurren- 
tibus. Qua in re veremur tamen ne interdum quaesitis nomi- 



•«•« 



^ Unde fuerunt jam antiqultus, qui plurea ejusdem nominis reges et 
duces discernerent, in aua ipsa re magna cautio est adhibenda. 

^ Ita, de quo nuper disceptatum est, utrum Saitana colonia in Atticam 
deyenerit, et Cecropa iEsyptius fuerit nee ne, decerni non potest, nisi, 
quid antiquissimi vel mytm vel auctorestradiderint, effectum fuerit. CL 
Miiller, Ilellen. Ocsch. I. p. 106. 
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num origmibus et conjecturis inde derivatis Dimium induUoriut 
mythoram mterpretes^ excusati iUi qiudem cxemplis veterum 
t>tiini8 sapientSB magiatrorum, Platonis inprimia tt Varronis 
(nam Grammatictj Alexandrini etiaiiiy sa^piua ineptitsimi id voca- 
-bulorum originibus quaerendis faerunt,) t^eque tamen ab 
-errandi et mythonim sensum comimpendi peiiculo defekist. 
'Nam primum ut nonnuUorum nominum origines satis certse 
annty sive ab ipais aiitiqtiis acriptoribus traditje^ sive Imguft 
ipsius lege et analogia confirmataB^' ita tnulto plurium compositio 
et vis adeo est iticerta, ut aut origo eorum omnino non potuerit 
inveniriy certe non nisi transponendis^ oniittendis, adjiciendia, 
prouti lubuerat^ litteria et sjriiabis exsculpi^ aut in varias abierint 
^ententias Viri; docti, qui de iia conjectures proposueniilt. 
Deinde si vel certius vel probabilius nominum origines funerint 
repertse, quee inde concluduntur, non aeque aut certa sunt aut 
probabilia. Etenim quum ssepe plura nomen a verbo quodam 
derivatum significtire^ et, quce ejus sigtiiBcatio praeferend^ ait 
quoqne loco, non definiri possit, quum, utrum nomiria a voca- 
-bttlis verbisque, unde derivantur, repetita fuerintj an baec ex illis 
ducta, quod inteidum factum est^ non semper appareat». i%uum 
quo conailio, quarum rerum et causarum iuterventu, nomina ilia, 
dequibns quaeritur, imposita fuerint gentibus et populisetbomi- 
nibus et aliis naturis rebusve, nos plerumque lateat : intelligiiur, 
quam facile in errores incidant, qui ex nominum onginibus 
omnem eorum vim et significationem, omi>em sensum mythorum 
cum lis conjunctbrum, onmem veritatem narrationum de lis, 
quorum nomina antiquitatis memoria conservavit, repetant» 
Accedit vero, quod ne iHud quidem satis aut demonstratur aut 
declaratur, ex qua lingua derivandse sint cujusvis nominis origi- 
nes, si aut varias sive linguas stve dialectos in eadem regione 
usmpatas esse constat, aut varias gentes, diversis linguis usas, in 
eam immigrasse certumest, aut unam^ quas regnabat, liuguam, 
vel conflatam ex pluribus esse, vel multa peregrina recepissa 
priusseriusve, intelligitur. Etenim utde grascis nominibus, ouas 
in antiquissimis mythis occurrunt, solis dicam^ quoniam de aliis, 
quae bistoria antiquior memoravit, disputare longum est^ triplex 
fere origiuis illorum indagandae nunc est ratio, nulla suis carens 
difficultatibus. Nam a) placuit no.nnullis ea unice repetere ex 
graeca lingua et ea quidem, qua? singulis in partibus et insulis 
GraBciae aatiquitua fuit usitata et ex radicibus ejus atque primiti. 



* Cf. Sturxim in Comm. quinta et sexta de nominibus Oracoruni| 
1803. • 
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D^jnntf^T^nB^ Exod. xu. 15. '' To atone for yoor 

sobb/' 

idem. . ■ ' 16. * • 

imna:h Lev, i. 4. '' To make atonement for him.*" 

rnbrTOn^IBi) Lev. iv. £0. *' And the priest shall 

• • • • 

make atonement for them .** 

with all the remaining passag3s in which the verb invaria- 
bly appears in Pignel, and compounded with the ahote 
preposition b]f (gnal), meaning to ** atone/' the best word our 

language famishes ; but it does not come near the d^seriptm 
energy of the original, by which the mind's eye behblds the 
kapressive ceremonial, the supplicant congregation in- the 
attitude of humility and confession, and the Ugh priest at 
the altar as mediator, and as the ttdrd quotation literally 
translated would be, over their souls. Before the Christiaa 
Hebraist is depicted the exaltation of the GreaJt Redeemr: 
and in the untied verb, and the preposition in this Cpjfm 
Pignel, the perpetuity of redemj^tion, and, under the ni4|)je 
shedding of the blood of the victim, is typified tb^ 
sfii^ading oblivion and obliteration of crime : or; 16 
words of our excellent Church Catechism^ " the dtfMv&td 
i|nd' visible sign of an inward and spiritual eraoe»?nIf 
No^h be considered in the character of priest of his iaiaoikfg 
which at the time of his officiation made op the jBff^ 
human race, we n\ust of course suppose the cqr^oiuiuof 
sacrifice, and that, therefore, the sacred writer i^U^i^k) 
would have used precisely the same phrase to 6xpitM 
the command, as he and the other writers do in au the 
00 or 70 passages ; and therefore /UT^D, Ao/Krw^^ €iAiiiol 

and does not signify the same as ^$'^53' kiffeir gridl. ' ^s 

to the aiig[ument of Mr. B., (more plausible than s6nn4i) 
vis. that because in the other passaged, where mentioh 
is made of bitumen, another Hebrew word raj is nsi^ to 

express it, 1S3 therefore cannot be in that signification,! 

To this it may be replied that T^\ and *1|1} are cognate 
words in their primary sense, and refer to two distinct pro- 

^ This word is expressed exactly bythe Latin propUiari — pro is cna/f 
signifying jSr or for the iokeoff and the other part of the word from 
wcv/i*w dropping the reduplicate : liguidum praheo : alluding to the ancient 
libations ana the shedding of the blood of the victim. Here we may trace 
the ancient Konan ritual to the Mosmc. 
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perties of bitumen, or pitth/ • THe^ figure- eUipma^ rdj^s 
iimiversally throughout the Hebrew language : a Very great 
number of the words commonly denominated iubtiantives, 
arc evidently^ and may be traced tis> nouns appdllitive or 

participial. Thus ^Sb Kqfir, from the participle *1Db Kofeir, 

cevering, overspreading, or that which covers or overfpr^ds; 
hence the word ilSt, which primarily signifiei^ exudatioh,is 

undcirstood, and the ellipsis supplied, would be l||GKT'/i||{f 

Zffeth hakk6fer,.iikQ caoering exudation, which idea the edn^ 
text of the chapter under notice would obviously suggest 
to a native Israelite, when the Hebrew was a living liui- 

gciage. Hence the epithet ISD is altogether appropridfe- and 

self 'intelligible ; as nothing more completely covers nad pre- 
serves the sttfrsfa/rce or material^to which it is api(>liM vbxiDL 
pilch.' ' The letters t and ^ are cognate. From Sfflt ti^^ 
to ooze out, exudate, or distil, we have the Hiphil fohn 
S*X tzif, which, connected with the extensively formative 

pkrtkle Jl^, produces the substantive /lai^ exudation: hiit, 

on account of the |dndred of the letters above noted, the 
Le^ucons show /IBT only. 

Resinous gums ai&d tar, of which pitch is manufactured, 
exudate from various trees by the sun's heat, or the appl(- 

eiXUd/n of five. But why ISb, for the pitch on the ark, ih 

pr^fercsQce to /ST? We are now approaching the stone over 

whitch -Mr. Bellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Cobi- 
mffiteibors agree, not that Noah was commanded to atone, but 
lihat the preservation of himself and family is indeed typical 
of the Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to convey 
that solemn symbol, seems to have given especial and justpre- 

fercnce to the word l^h (the epithet indicative ot protection 

and preservation) before J1||. The covering of pitch over 

the timber of the ark was, during the angry delugie, most 
strictly and locally intermediate ! it was between the entire 
human race vnkd destruction. 

Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for Mardi, page 138^ 

affirms that the word IV3H2 is '^ not noticed in the common 

. ^ . 

version," and is '^ surprised how the translators have dared 



' See Gusset, p^e 399. Ams. Ed. irofi. 
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to reject it ! !" — One weak position requires others to defend 
it. Aware of the universal ponviction that the ctremmial 
of th^ atonement was instituted by Jklosea and Aaroiij he 
makes a vain eff<Mt to suppcnrt his novel opiaioii by tbe 
assertio|i .that God communicated with Noah firom the 
mercy seat in the ark. 
As to il^ being rejected by our translators^i peimit 

Mr. Bellamy to be told that this is an urijust ' charge 
emifia them : and a shock to the common sieitse of a 
Tj/TQ in the Hebrew la^ua^. Below are the ' Hebrew> 
the deMUed Septuagint^ the Vulgate^ and the yelesion of 
TremeWus; wim our own : 

'Tpaa w^ rm ^^rm -1ffi3dSl2: 

pice et-extriQsecas iotrinsecns eamet-picabis-^Tremeuios et Jfonlos. 
Mramlne et-extrimiecus intrimecas earn et-linies — ^Vulgate. 
«ltfi|Vtch and without witMn it and tJioa slialt pit<^*^ 

all: Aese trandatlons are verbatim^ and your readers will 
please to read them from right to left in the Hebrew man* 
ner, and I^t them judge whether iT3p be translated or not ! ! 

Then, as to this word meaning '' Mercy^at^* Mr. Bellamy 
does not produce a single authority. Wherever Mercy-seat 

pf i^eant* it is uniformly expressed by r\^^2, and . it occurs 

no where in the Bible tiH the history of the institution of 
the Levitical priesthood. 
«Mr. Bellamy remarks, ^' this word iT|U? is truly translated 

by house or temple^ a place of divine worship^ and directs 
us to " Kings xi. 10 and 13, Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron. 
vi. 10, 2 Chron. xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1.** 
Traly translated house or temple ! indeed t When in his four 
first references this i1,^2D is translated in the Temple! 

in the 5th from the house: in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. the 
word does not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans- 
latec^ wnd properly, *^ ihan a house IT Here then» Mr. 
Editor, is either, misrepresentation, designed to ptote<:t 
his version of Gen. vi. 14, or ignorance of the sub* 
ject» and of the language, in the knowledge of which be 
cl^ums exclusive pre-eminence. But, fortunatdy for the 
cause of truth, here is a passage exactly parallel to the one 
in question, where, besides in numerous other instances, the 
words Wab and YTTO are translated, ** within and without:*' 

^mpi YJinp--) jr:ii:i n^ifro am ^^ii^ jtb^ Exod. xxv. li. 
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*^ and thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and 
Tvithont shalt thou overlay \\J* Hiis places the accuracy of 
the received version of 6en. vi. 14. on a basis immoveable 
against the attacks of infidelity or fanaticism. And by the 
way we have here another proof of the kindred meaning in. 

the rationale of the words Idb and /BT, and that they respect-' 

ively may denote pitch or its properties. 

And finaHy, it appears that the common version of this' 
verse reposes on the authority and coUected opinion of 
ages; and it is not, as Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 
designate it, '' a consecrated error/' but firmly established 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this, Mr. Bellamy dis- 
putes, and would disturb, the tenor of tiie divine dispensation,' 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible ; 
he must abjure the doctrine of the points, inasmuch as he 
disregards all grammarians and lexicographers, subjecting 
them to his own opinions : and what he writes is plainly 
tantamount to the assertion that the Jews, Arabians, Chal- 
deans, and Syrians, have not understood their own lan- 
guages ! 

I must defiw for another opportunity the notice of 
Mr. Bellamy's translation of 2 Kings v^ 18 ; I now merely 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our presept ver- 
sion of the passage is correct-^that Elijah^is answer to 
Naahman is m no respect derogatory to his high character 
as a prophet, or the least compromise df his holy religion. 

Liverpool, July, ISai^ JT, W, 
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IN HISTORIAM ANTIQUIORUM TEMPORUH 
ET SERIORIS ^TATIS OBSERVATIONES CRITICS. 

Qu£ ad historiam vel antiquioriun lemporum, monumentorum, 
bominum et populorum, vel serioris a&tatis, ejusque. institutorum 
et civitatum pervestignndam et judicandani uMper variam in 
partem qusesita fiUBt el tMm coojiciendo et colb'gendo inventa 
turn coueiudeudo et comparando effecta, non scdtim deinceps. 
enarrare constitui, sed etiam ad ccrtiorem quamdam rationem 
adducere, etita pfsrseqttr^ tttyqus et quantum qinequcprooafoitrar 
sint, de quibus aliter statuendum videatur, appareat, providea- 
turqiie^ ne decretis nonnullis rationibusve tcmerc adseQU:»mur. 
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Nihil enim gravibus juvenuro studiis pericdosius reperitur^ nihil 
eos facilim in errores ita sechicere et implicare potest^ ut aegre 
expediantur^ quam novitas opinionum, ^u» iia blanditur, copia 
doctrihaSi quas ostentatHr, recoodiia disputationis ratio^ quse 
allicity denique auctoritas doctorum hominum et laudes^ qaibus 
omnes moyemur^ estque illud, quod dixi^ erraDdi periciiluni UiDto 
prsesentius, quanto saspiuil nunc e libris auctorum^ quibus.novje 
conjecturas et rationes speciose propoDUDtur^ quam e scbolis 
roagistroruin, qui eas snbtiliter examinarunt^ omnis earum bauri- 
turcognitio. Versabor autem in ea disputatione sic, ut, quo* 
niam ita et renim ubertas et horum libellorum ratio et laborum 
nunc mihi impositorum multitudo me facere cogunt, brevius quam 
dim scribam et summa potius argumentorum capita complectaii 
quam in singula altius descendam^ neque, quod et longum.est 
iiec iuvidia carets nominem ubique omnes omnium comqientQ- 
rum auctores, sed res et rationes propositas commemorem. £t 
prima quidem disputatio ad antiquiorein spectat hhtoriam, coo* 
tinet autem plura, quse nunc quidem observatu digna sint. £te- 
nim J. postquam omnino de antiquissima historia, e mythorum 
carniinumve usu propagata, deque ipsorum mythorum natuniy 
generibus, interpretatione et fide uberms et doctius disputatum a 
niultis eraty fieri non potuit, quin existerent, qui suo vel ingebio 
vel sensu ducti ohmem rejicerent mytbicam, quam dicunt^ hi^-. 
toriami' elicerentve inde et vero comminiscerentur rerum nana-, 
tionem, a m^this illis prorsus diversam, suis opiuionlbus accom- 
modataim, . mterdum etiam probabiii variorum eventorum . et 
institutorum comparatione et conjunctione firmatam, fundamehto 
idoneo destitutam^ eamque ipsam ob causam incertiorem ettam 
my this. Nam in his non inest tantum factorum narratio^ quae ad 
religiosas cosmologicasque ideas referuntur, neque experientia 
contineutur, ut Rhodius I. I. censuit^ qui ita eos ab bistoria ^v^ 
tinxit ; sed etiam expositio rerum vere gestarum^ cbmpara^, 
tamen ilia et ornata aa sensiim et orationem poeticam symbolic .. 
camque astatis antiquissimse et sensim aucta et 6xpolita. Cur 
enim negemus, roythis antiquioribus nonnullis eventa et facta 
vere contitieri, qui sciamus^ aliis etiam t^mpoHbus, quorum 
certior est uotitia» multa quae agebaotur, ore et sermonibtis 
hominum esse tradita et propagata, justa causa non apparet. 
Nam ut febulosa miilta inesse mytbis largiamnr, multa, quaeoon 
gesta sint, perinde ut gesta, enarrata : omnia tamen conficta esse 



> Praeter muUos alios cf. Rhodius in lib.Beytrage zur Alterthumskunde 
n. p, 7. 89, 
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nee quidquam traditum, quod factis niteretur vel geotiuin vel 
populorum vel hominum, nullo doceri probarive ei potest argu- 
mento, qui antiquitatis simplicitatem bene noverit. Quare iu 
cognoscendis judicaodisve singulis mj^this.redeundum erit, quan- 
tum .fieri potest, ad eoruni originem; videndum, ubi primum 
illi exstitennt/ a quibus fuerint auctoribus et traditi et propagati, 
quibus oraanientis aqcti ; bine revocandi erunt ad priscapi sinir 
plicitatera, iis^ quse serius, quonimcunque tandem. arte et.openn, 
accesserunt semotis, denique inquirendum in naturam argumenti 
et orationis, ut, utrum ad historicum an philosophicum an mix- 
turn ex utroque mytborum genus sint referendi, p^teat. Naip 
in genealogicis etiam, geographicis, beroicis mythis depreb^diin- 
tur, quae non mere, sint bistorica. Quo autem antiquior .e^t 
my thus, siveqUo antiquiores sunt et simpliciores, qui eum 3criptis 
niandarunt, auctores, eo longius abest ab i^ta miscendi res gestap 
et hominum facta cum eveniis naturae et opifiionibus aapientuni 
et lusibus poetarum temeritate. Nam explicationes mythprui^ 
quae propositae sunt antiquitqs, ab ipsis mythis esse sejungendas, 
satis. constat.^ Cum bac de mytbis disputatione conjunct es^ ■. 
2. quaestio, nnm, qui in mytbis inemorantur, civitatum cpiidi- 
tores, sacrorum auctores, populorum duces, legumUtores^ berqe^ 
aliique insignes homines, vere fuisse existimandi sint, an- vel 
omnino ficti fuerint, nominibus aliunde deriyatis, vel gente^ e^ 
familiae narrando mutatae in singulos. homines, Naoy ita pli^a 
omnis omnium narrationum d% illis hopiinibus tid^s infrineebatuTy 
ut alii eas ad hieroslyphicas imagines, quibus vel solis sia<?rvimy9 
aliorum cursus vel anni teropestates vel alia naturae eveutii. 
defiotarentur, referrent, alii ex nominum et vocabulorum ^uo- 
rumdam vi et significatione ortas putarent, alii a fingeudi et 
divina humanis miscendi lubidine repeiterent, et essent adeo qui, 
utrum Moses vix^it, dubitarent. , Jam. etsi ea cupide statuendi 
ratio de antiquis narrationibus nunc a pluribus repudiata est et 
impugnata,' non tameniu de ea decri^tum est, ut nihil super^it, 
.quod moneatur. Scilicet negari non potest, nomina s^pe.esge 
ex rebus eventisque ductal et gentium appellationem locum 



' Quid ea in re sit observandum, breviier indicavit Creuzer. praef. ad 
S. ed. Mytbol. et Symbol, vett I. p. XIL s. 

^ Qui de iiiytholug;ia, inprimis grsca, nuper in variam partem disputa- 
nint, et noti sunt et a Kkipftro meo etiam nominati in Introd. prsemissa 
Nitzschii Vocab. mythol. 1. p. 94. 

^ V. Neumann. Specini. rer. Cret. p. 49. 9. 

^ Ut Cypse)i nomen, Corinthionim tyranni; v. Herod. 5, 91. et Creu- 
zer. Coram. Herod, p. 65. qui tamen non propterea Cypselum e secle 
regum Corinth. toUere aiisus est. 
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dedfsse <>pmk>iiiba8 de uno quodatn * esnim diice^''^n6d Cadmi 
exetnpium et Danai docere videtiir, et plorinin r^pim ct berpum 
res unius nomine esse comprehensa et, qnn ODtiquitus m pliuribiis 
institota erant^ qaoniam earum reniinmeinoriB iatenerat, 'wii 
«ique inprimis nobili aoctori tributa, narrata'-ethun de nno, qme 
inter ae vaMe discreparent,' et excrnata aactaque multis modb 
fiicta, qun homines TetuMissimos obstapefecenint. lode tamen 
•non sequiCur, qu8Bcnm<]{Qe mythis tradita simt de singulis qui- 
'bosdam populoitim ducibus, regibus^ legumlatoribuSy beUatori- 
-btis^ eorinnque originibus et rebus gestis omnia ooMiina esse 
Vcjicienda, certe dubia admodum existimanda. N-am de Aiex- 
imdro, Macedonia rege^ etiam constat conficta eaae nonnnlla, 
qaasad posieritatis memoriam propagarentnr, neqae tsmeneum 
•^hnsse et Persarum regnuni evertisse^ Indaam occupasse, quis- 
quatn facile negabit. Imo ita erit versandum in illis, qaos 
vetiiBtas itiemdriK postereruni pix>didity ^iris aeatiaiandis, utpri- 
tnoniy qtite ex antiqvinsimis narrationibus haasta sunt^ Nieatibus 
ii9^, qui eas retalerunt, auctoribus^ aejungantur ab iliisi- qus 
aerior Mas adjecit ; deinde, quibus iocis ese narratsonea priaram 
traditie fuerint/ quibus temporibus^ quibus consiliii et modis, 
"(iuferatar ; turn exaiminetur,quoill« narrationes referantnti utnim 
«d opinionem quamdani antiquitatis aliunde c<^iiitafil^ an ad 
aacM yd civiKa instituta; deniqoe indagentur, si quae sant, 
^^tSgia rationunij quibus niti narrationes illa» videantur, origiinini 
peregrinarunii linguariim exterarum, comparationmn cumaiaiil- 
limis aliis Tel horiiinibud vel ftctis. Que ipsa prseceptio ducit 

' 3. ad aliaifl obs^rrationemde etymologise nominuiii, quibus 
Vel homines singuli, vd ftmitiie, tribusi gentes^ populi, vel res 
et eventa et loca in mythis iilis inaigtiita sun^ vietvsn. Hac 
«nhri nonlinum originations, ut «oliili, ita naper multi svpios et 
cogitate magis nsi sunt plures Viri docti, ad expiicandos ioge- 
niose et subtiliter myfhos turn eos, qui ad religioneni Teterom 
populoriim spectant, turn hos, quibus origines et res gentium et 
hominum continentur, turn iMoib, quibus insunt opiniones de 
phsenomeiiis naturae aliisque rebus etiam in sensus non incurren- 
tibus. Qua in re veremur tamen ne interdum quaesitis nomi- 



^ Unde fuerunt jam antiquitus, qui plures ejusdem nominis reges et 
duces discernerent, in qua ipsa re magna cautio est adhibenda. 

^ Ita, de quo nuper disceptatum est, utrum Saitana colonia in Atticam 
deyenerit, et Cecrops iEcyptius fuerit nee ne, decerni non potest, nisi, 
quid antiquissimi vel mytm vel auctorestradideiint^ effectum fuerit. CL 
iliiUer, lieJIen. OcscU, 1. p, 106. 
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tium origmibus et conjecture inde derivatis Dimium induUerint 
mjthoram interpretea, excusaii illi quidem exeropIiB veterum 
otiinis sapietitiBs magistrorum, Platoois inprimis et Yarroniti 
(nam Graminaticij Alexandrini etiam, ssepiusiiieptissitniiavoca- 
•bulorutn originibus queei^endis fuerunt,) tieque tamen ab 
-errandi et mythorum aensum corrumpendi periculo defetisi. 
Nam primum ut nonnullorum nominum origines satis cerue 
«nnty sive ab ipais aiitiquis acriptoribus traditns^ sive linguaB 
ipsius lege et enalogia confirmatse^' ita multo plurium compositio 
et vis adeo est iticertay ut aut origo eorum ouinino non potuerit 
inveniri, certe non nisi transponendis^ oniittendis, adjiciendia, 
prouti lubuerat^ litteris et sjliabis exsculpi^ aut in vaiias abierint 
^cntentias Viri,^ docti^ qui de iia conjectures proposuenint. 
Deinde si vel certius vel probabilius nominum origines fuerint 
repertse, quae inde concluduntur, non aeque aut certa sunt aut 
probabilia. Etenim quum ssepe plura nomen a verbo quodam 
derivatum significare, et^ quae ejus significatio praeferenda sit 
quoque loco> non definiri possit, quum, utrum nomina a voca- 
-bolis verbisque, unde detivantur, repetita fuerint, an base ex illis 
ducta,' quod interdum factum est, non semper appareat, quum 
quo conailio, quarum rerum et causarum iuterventu, nomina ilia, 
de quibUB quftritur, imposita fuerint gentibus et populis et bomi- 
tiibus et aliis naturis rebusve, nos plerumque lateat : intelligitur, 
quam facile in errores incidant, qui ex nominum originibus 
omnem eorum vim et signifieationem, omnem sensum mythorum 
cum lis conjunctorum, onmem veritatem narrationum de iis, 
quorum nomina antiquitatis memoria conservavit, repetant.^ 
Accedit vero, quod ne iHud quidem satis aut demonstratur aut 
declaratur, ex qua lingua derivandsp sint cujusvis nominis origi- 
nes, si aut varias sive linguas sive dialectos in eadem regione 
usmpatas esse constat, aut varias gentes, diversis Unguis usas, in 
eam immigrasse certttmest, aut unam, quse regnabat, lin^uam, 
vel conflatam ex pluribus esse^ vel multa peregrina recepisse 
priusseriusve, intelligitur. Etenim utde grsecis nominibus, nuae 
in antiquissimis mythis occurrunt, sqUs dicam, quoiiiam de aliis, 
quae historia antiquior memoravit, disputare longum est, triplex 
fere origiuis illorum indagandae nunc est ratio, nulla suis carens 
difficultatibus. Nam a) placuit nonnullis ea unice repetere ex 
grseCa lingua et ea quidem, quae singulis iu partibus et insulis 
Graeciae antiquitus fuit usitata et ex radicibus ejus atque primiti, 



* Cf. Sturxim in Comm. quinta et sexta de nominibus OraBConiniy 
1803. • 
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vn^qoK dicuntor, verbfe/me tkm desiMlMlkieHi iMiofht; «{«• 

in U8U mtiueriot ; et recte quidein^ qiodb iioa ^ii|;tii|iiB -stirpes 

quanim nullum supersit vestigram, neqae tiilogiift nioriiioi Civ 

buatur (in quo geoere Hemtterhutsi schola iM^um jpcccMte 

videtur), neque comparentvr, quae dhenft nint rationis (ut 

Ktxgo^ et Kigxcoif), neque ex quacumque aignificBtijone vocabulo- 

rum eruatur nominum causa, per se non probabilis.' Venun b) 

alii censuerunt nuper, inter quos Siclenis, V. CI.^* eminuit, ex 

semitica lingua nominum gnecorum pleronimque, mythis Uadi- 

torum, origmem et vim peti recte posse, sive earn in rem adhi- 

buerint hebraicam sive persicam' dialectum. Neque enim 

negari potest, magnam esst non modo inter singula vocabula ec 

verba aramseae et graecae linguae similitudinem, non illam fortui- 

tiunj sed etiam m^orum dicendi et orationem construendi, 'qai» 

bus utra^ue usa est, convenientiam,^ et, si verum est, Gra^eiae 

antiquissimas gentes ex Asiae partibus originem traxisse, aut 

PJioraicum colonos sedem in insulis terrisve Gra^iiae fixisse, aut 

cbnsmercia inter Graeciae et Orientis populos mature exstitisse, 

causs ejus convenientiae facile depreh^nduntur, ita uttnihi qui- 

dem non laudandi videantur, qui omne studium indagandi grsecas 

origines in semiticis Unguis improbarunt, commendandum potius 

illud studium recte institutum et temperatum. Nam ita eo 

abusos esse nonnullos constat, ut ex suo arbitrio magis quam 

certa raUone et originem et significalionem nominum graecorum, 

semiticae linguae ope, constituerent, ut exquisitam et mire com- 

positam eorum etjmologiam consectarentur, ut aliquarum litte- 

rarum sjllabarumve simuitudine niterentur, ut, ubi deesset facilis 

nominum derivatio, undecumque petitam, imo extortam «x 

orientis Unguis, proponerent originem. Quae res quantopere 

mythorum probabili interpretationi adverse tur, quantum fiiveat 

conjecturis et opinionibus, quibus Veritas antiques historic non 

juvetur sed impediatur, in promtu est. Multo aulem minus 

probabituir credo„ quae, ex quo studia antiquitatis Indicae et lia* 

guae samscredanicaei inter nos quoque, ut antea inter Britannos, 



" ita Dactylos in insula Creta appellatos esse a solertibus digilFs 




.Asculapii aliisque librU. Add. Mattb. Norberg. Qpuscc. Acadd* I'. P* 
341. Fs. 

• ^ Quod Oltovu FrtaUdtUf Wmmerut aliique nuper fecerunt. 

^ £a inpriaiis in antiquiorum Grsecorum poetarum oraiione reperitur; 
cavendum tameii est oe, quae simpiicitati loquendi vetusteb. adscribtrida 
sunt, ad orienteni referamus oouiia. 



enim fere sola nilkiir umiitMoW^^^iutW^^^^ Vh , qm 




Paadion ad PimduwaDiw IqcIub g«.stif|iiem Pabduicamy piUea et 
Btttada^ ad Bwldbaiii Indorum, Curetes ad itirpem..CuniQr9«^ 
Sinties ki insula l^mno ad.Indos, JasioQ.Samothrax et JaaQfi 
Ai]gcoautarum dux ad VUcbnuih, Minos ad Menum^ Indonuni 
legislatorem, referuntur,*. et qusa alia sunt hv^us generis. CQjaai^ 
mental nova ilia et speciosa. Quibus ne seducamur, cogitajqdiifn. 
est, earn nominuni utriusque linguae comparationem non emgm 
uUo.modoy ut ex;indicis grseca esse exorta statuamus, quuip^ 
quod forte evenit, ut litteraruni similitudine et elocutioi^is apuQ 
mire Gonspirarent nomina. et vocabula gentium dissitaruin, nw 
doceaty e^usdem. ea esse originis, site ab eo populoiet ex eft 
terra, ubi prius fuerint usurpata (qiiamquam etiam Hoc ssepe 
admodum incertum estV transiisse eo, ubi serins putenturiCM;- 
currere, multo minus inde certas repeti populorum antiquorufi^ 
ut Atticorumy origines, sedes et roigrationes. Plura op^rte^ 
esse vel argumenta, vel indicia eaque clara, certa, bene p^rpepifi^ 
neque ficta aut conjiciendp reperta, cognationis .populortini, ^ 
ilia, quae in linguarum et prationis convenientia inv.enitur nfiqne 
prorsus repudianda est, ratio aliquantum valeat Omnipo enui^ 
credi vix potest, quot errores. ex inscito etymologise usu ex^titfs* 
rint, quanta damna docta, sed inepta, linguarum variarum coo^. 
paratio iiHulerit bistoriae r^dtijs studiis, quam periculosum si^ ex 
similitudine vel Jitterarum- vel. soQi vel signihcationis. vocabulo^ 
rum, in linguis diyersorum populorum observata,^ coUigere.Jet 
concludere, quae historiam populorum universam, antiauiorein' 
maxime, explicit et illustrent. Sunt profecto etiam. alia^ciim 
illa.linguarum €omparatione, nuper inprunis,. conjuncta eo.cplir 
silio, ut ongioes et res populorum veterum^ mytbis tradit^ .^euu3 
coQslituereutiir et jrectius intelligereiitur. Etenioi 

4» ad earn rem e^oi similitudo institutorum et civiliuootjejt 
sacrorum, rituumi morym, festpium solemnium, deoiqu^,.aionii;- 
mentorum, quae inter populos, locis temporibusve sejunctos, 



■ Ut ^iietum, Groitfendium, aliosque pltires. DispiifeBnmt alii in 
contrariam pailero, nuper etiam auctor ciensurotn diario, HerMies insenp- 
to, no. 9. p. §8. et d9 88. ' 

* V. Rilter: die Vorhalle europ. Volkergesch. vor Herod, p. 398 8S. 
Encyclopaedia litt. a Orubero et Erschio edita T. VI. p.,S41 ss. • . 

s Ezempla peti possunt ex Jma UifUenhergii eruditistima disquis;- de 
nominibus in lingua Suiogoth. iucis et visus-Hidditae suntgeneraliores^e 
linguarum origipe bbservstiones. Stockb. laid. If' 8. inprimis Pi U 
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intercetiity diiigenter adhibiU est, et ita qaidem, ut que in boc 
genere avBullMiia aut lequalia et sent iavcntay alter Bon nin ab 
altero^ junior ab antiquiore, acicepitae putanBtur, uade condor 
Bunn est, eum, qui sua alii populo acoepta refierat» ab hoc etiam 
originem traiisse suam. Qua in re tripliciter erratum cue a 
iionnuHia esistimo, primuniy quod| qua» aimilia inveoiebantur in 
populoruai moribua et iostitutisy nullo facto discrimiiie neque 
explorata ratione^ inter ae eo, quo dixi^ conailio sunt col*- 
lata ; deinde, quod sumtum eat^ de quo recte dubitari potest, 
quft ejusdem sint generis, necessario etiann ejuadeaa esse ori- 
giuis; denique quod consequi inde voluerunt populonim quo* 
nindam ortum ex aliis. Recte enim iam Buaaenius moauit, 
ut ejus verbia utar,' '' si quae in rebus rortuitia aut generalibus, 
quas vel sana mens et ejusdem, qua constituti auot (popali)^ 
astatis indoles cum bos turn multos alios docere pot|iit, inveote 
Aierint similitudines aliis testimoniis non adJuvautSbas, neuti- 
quaai neque unius ab altero neque utriusque communis oi%inifl 
indicia esse babandas/' Etenim in promtu eati^ noamdlajesse 
lege quadam natune ingeniique bumani ita comniuaia plarisque 
gentibus, ipsam primi eamm cultus ratiodem ita in unaquaque 
exatitissei existere certe potuisae, ut, cur ad aliamytemporum 
et iocorum spatiia longe remotam, gentem, ex qua repetantur 
omnia, coufugiamus, causa idonea deesse videatur.* Atticam, 
ut in Graecis^ nostra maneat disputatio, constat antiquituji qua* 
tuor occupasse stirpes s. gentes ; hnxifra^ (s. htXtrm^ geat^n 
armis potissimum deditam), nhjlorrms (s. ytSffavrof^ yfx4yTiif, ex 
Plutarcbi sententia aliorumque, agricoias, ex aUorum, opi* 
nione i. q. yifwrms nobiliores), mlfnii^is (caprarum pastores), 
iifymkts s. ipyoin$ (operarios),^ Jam quum JSgyptios olim in 
jMurea ordines eosque prorsus diversos vita? genere et condiuone 
descriptos fuisse, eaoidemque descriptionem in quatu&r, nullo 
co^nationis aut consuetudinis vinculo junctas classes (castas 
lusltanico vocabulo appellant) in India valere constat, non tan- 
turn simillimam esse harum gentium et atticarum divisionetn 

' Prsf. ad diaquis. philoL de jure bered. Athenn. (Gott. 1818. 4.) p. 

* Eodem modo de artium grsBcarum inventioDe statuendum puto, nisi 
fortassis existimcmus, ex tmocis et stipitibus non potuisse dftdalicas 
statuas effingere Graecos per se ipsos, neque ab ^gyptiis aliis ve edoctos. 

3 De quorum origioibus varie nuper duputatum esu Pervertit omnia 
Kanngicsser. in : Grundriss der Alterthumsw. p. $15 ss. 

4^ Vidd. Boeckhius in Comm.repetiu in Act; Semin. phil. Lips. II. 453 
ss. in libro: Die Staatohausbalt. der Athener II. 98 s. Hullmami. 
An^oge der griech. Gesch. p. 338 ss. Platner. Beytrige aur Kenntniss 
des att. Rechts p. 49 ss. 
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jcenaueniiit/ sed ex Orieirte etitot'in' Atticftm esse iilatam. 
•Quid vero i nam ilbw gentear s; tribitf) vita getieritnis^ bonis, 
locis etiam, quae incdletmnt^ diatioetas ita etiatn a ae invicem 
'sejunctas fuisse, ' ut 8egy{>tiaa^ doCert potest i num in iia omnino 
•conapiciuntur, qua?- propria sunt divisioni ordinum apud Indos i 
qiiodsi contendaUir, hane aut iEgyptiorum descripuonetn esse^ 
qufumper Tariaa terras propagareCur^ ita mutatanii ut alia ejus 
inter Gra^cos et ad consociationeni aptior ratio exsisteret, ubi 
tandem et quando id evenit i nonne vero probabiliua est, qoum 
tot tamque varia* gentes migrareat per Grttciam ipaamque Atti- 
cam,* inter eas fuisse bellicosam, qun quum partem agromm 
occupassety alios earn colerejusserit^ad servilem fere conditiotiem 
redactoSy quod pluribus locis similiter factum est; turn iuisse alias, 
quas soli natura aut agros coiere aut pascere oves caprasve coege- 
rit| et alias, antequam eo venirent, tractasse opificia^ quia certe 
in India non didicerant, etin lis exercendis perrexisse. IVilem 
autem gentium descriptioneoi non uno eodemque nodo ubique 
fuisse comparatam, neque prorsus similem segyptis^ indicsMpie 
-aut inde exortam^Tel Hebrasorum tribus docere poasantyquarum 
et origo nota est et vitae genera ; quamqnam enim pleiteqoe pri- 
mum pastoiitiam egerunt vitam, dein agriculturam tradtarunt, 
tamen inter eas et duae belKcosiores fuerunt (Epfaraimitse et 
Danitse) et una sacerdotalis, ab .S^ptiaoa prorsus divcrsa. 
Atqui etiam hieraticse Grseds, Atheniansibus smgulatim, exsCi- 
terunt gentes Tel fismiliaSy quas fuerunt^ qui contenderent neli- 
«|ttias fuisse tribus peculiaris, « plebe plane segregatao, ad modum 
.Sgyptiae aut Indicas. Verimi quibus tandem argumentio^ effi« 
t:ietur, baa sacra obeuntes fiimiliaa in Gl-ascia a oeteris ita Ansse 
seJunctaS) ut unum constituerent ordinem eumque primun et 
-cs&teris omnibus imperantem ?' Atbenia certe q[Uidem el Btitadae, 
'qui primum sacris cum re rustica conjunctis et tribui, quae 
agros colebat, propriis operabantur,^ mox, ut discetnerentur 
ab aliis familiis, Eteobutads appellati^ et Ceryces, qui Eupa- 



> V. Gniber. in Encycl. litt T. VI. p. 248. £t .£g]rptiacam divisionis 
atticarum gentium originem alii statuerunt, quibus jam adversatus est 
Platnerus 1. 1. p. 8., alii lodicam. Cf. Hitter Vorhalle europ. Volkergesch. 
p. 8. aliisque locis. Prffiiverant An^li. 

^ Nam quod Tbucvdides I, 9. dixit, Atticam im rov iirnrKuarop eosdem 
semper homines JDColuiase* non de primls temporibus valet. 

3 Quae sententia esse videtur Hiilimanni in abro : Das Staatsreebt des 
Alterthums p. 66 s. 

^ Nomen enim, quod ad Buddbam retulerunt cum Rittero (Vorhalle 
europ. Vblkerg. p. 399.) alii, grscum est fio^s h. e. /Spmc^Aoi, /3«vr^^s« 
V. £tym. M. p. 190 s. ed. Lips. 
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tridanim s. Hopletum ncra^ ad quae Alii non- admitlebBntur, 
primuin cunisse videntur^noiii fuenmt faieraticse gentet, qualet in 
iEigypto navimus variis templis et numinibuacoiisecratas, neque 
GOOfUtueruut ordinem sacerdotum, qualis aut inter Indos autiojt^ 
Habraeos fuit. Recte igitur Miillenis' censuit, inter Atheiiiiw fit- 
milias aacris fiinctas non nisi unam fuisse, quam hieraticani.a|i{icl- 
lemus^ quod aliis negoliis prteter sacra non vacaverit, Eumolpioas^ 
initiorum auctorea origine 'Fhracios (quamquam et hi Elemine 
prius versati erant in mysteriis)/ Atheniensium tribus' sua 
quamque habuisse sacra eentilitia, quibus praeerant familis 
primariae harum gentium, sive potius nonnulli ex illis famiiiis 
deiecti. Etenim quum prirauni paterfamilias sacris suas fiimilias 
asset operatuSi ea deinde in plures divisa, quae gentem consti- 
.tuebant aut tribum, uni harum familiarum sive ^us antb^jU 
sacrorum cura facile potuit committi^ qus ei mausit^ dum sacn 
gentilitia.' conservabantur, gentibus autem in populum contractis 
indeque sacris pubh'cis constitutis, his vel principes illarum 
familiarum vel alii es pluribus familiis lecti, apud Graecos prae- 
fuerunt. Neque vero comparatio rituum, qui in festis quibus- 
dam et sacris div.ersorum populorum obtinuerunt, banc bahet 
vim, ut inde recte colligatur, quod fuerunt, ^ui concluderent, 
aut ex uno populo ad alios omnes transiisse illos ritus, aut ex 
illaoeteros populos origineqi traxisse. Neque enim, qusB natura 
quaai duce exstiterunt Isetitiae, tristitia?,. posnitentiae signa in q^- 
buadam sacris, ritus liistrationis, obsecrationisysupplicatiouis, qui 
opinionibus quibusdam communibiis fere omnium populorum 
mtentur, ab uno solo derivari posse, facile patet, neque, si npnuul- 
la similia institutis sacris populi cujusdam in alio depceheoaa 
fueiiut, reliqua etiam simillima esse, sequitur.. Nam, ut de Apat^r 
.riis non dicam, quae ex ludia repetiisse Kitterus vidctury'^ia^Ues^ 
mo(>horiis Atheon. lameiitaliones facta&esseet jejunia aiickt nou 
aliler quam in iBgjptiis sacris Osiridis, jam Plutarchuss. quisqui^. 
auctor est libri de is. et Osir. T. II. P. I. p. 549. ed. WyU. 
c. 69. monuit. Inde autem non sequitur, quod Herodotus IL. 



' De Minervae Poliadis sacris p. 9. et 18. (ubi de Eteobut^danim sac^r- 
dotio agitdfr) Add. Creu^r^ Comm. Uerodd. I. p. 878. 

* Via. Sainte-Croix Recherches suj l^s m^st^res du paganisme,.ed.. 
silvestre de Sacy T, I. p, 1^. 8. 216 ss. 

* Inde explicari possunt singulorum deorum sacra, priraum a singulis 
gentibus turn ab omni populo culta, ut ApoUinis warp^v et Jovis varp^v 
V. Heindorf. ad Plat. Euthyd. p. 404, et Bahr. de Apolline pathcio ct 
Minerva primigenia p. 11 s. et 38. 

* Certe Apaturiam (Venerf^m) ad Awatarem In^onim retulit (Vorhalle 
p.68 8s.214.> ^ 
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)7i. censuit^ Danai filias thesmophoria ez^Sgypto atttdisaey' 
91 modo ille Atheniensium festuim hoc tumuae'ioiognituin iiitel* 
liexit; nam aliis etiam locis celebrata esse CQiifUt;* scd see 
biec ex ^gypto repetenda sunt, ^ouum sacra cum jej units et 
cjulationibus et ritibuB publicum luctum exprhnqntibus ubtvis 
instituta esse variis de causis, neque aUuD(}e petitai' neminem 
fugiat. Poleram alia afferre, quae de similitudine naturae soli 
eC locorumi monumentorum, institutorum, niorum, incompa- 
randis variis terris et populis reperta, disputata nuper sunt et 
qdse inde conclusa sunt, examinare, sed quae • bactemis monita 
sunt, ea satis vid6ntur dbcere turn, noo esse its omnibus, quie 
niiper de originibus populohiin «t eorum, quae apud eos instituta 
stint, et de historia antiqni^imai oranino, decreta et dicta sunt, 
faeiles preebendas aures, sed dubitandum potius et adsensifm 
oobibendiim a conjecturis opinionibusve, quamquam cum doc* 
lrin€e et auctoritatis quadam fiducia prolatis, turn caute versan- 
dum esse et in iis, quae mythis tradita sunt, ne vel interpretemur 
ea ut lubet vel cnpide aut rejiciamus omnia autprobemus^^in 
lis, quae auctores nonnulli exposuerunt, judicandia, ne his innce 
aut 6bsequamur aut fidem denegemus, Gogitandum enioi est, 
Qriginem populorum et civitatum et vitam conditorumetducum, 
qui iis fuerunt, priorem esse ea, quae proprie historia dicitur, et 
superare universas, quae concipi recte possunt, bujus rei notiooes, 
et quaestionem de ilia subtiliorem facile in errores inducere 
neque multum prodesse^ quum contra accurata cognitio instita*- 
tbrum et rerum, de quibus -historia yere nos edocuit, multo stt< 
fructuosior. Ad qnos quideni ex historia veterum populorum'' 
percipiendos fructus refertur etiam 

i 5. comparatio virorum, p(^ulorum| factonmi> emntcmim hn* 
signiiihi adjunctis causis eorum, quae antiquior biatona memorie 
prodidit, cum recentioribussimiUimis; Graecis ^rat^ftAAiqAA dicu|i#: 
tur. Ha6et enim ea banc vim, ut utriusque artatis et res ^stas; 
et moVed hominum melius penitiusque perspidantur^ ut rationea 
et consilia recti^8 judicentur, ut eventa nonnidlorum coeptoriAn 
facilius praevideantur, ut certius intelli^tur, non, quae, nunc con 
maxima aguntur^tiova omnia esse et luaudita, ut pi^dentia yitae 
publicae privataeque regatar et adjuvetur. 'Cujitsrei^embrftbde 
exemplum adferam, quod, qu.anYum memini, ab iis, .qui non mro 



* Cui senteDtiae etiam recte adversatus est Wellauerus in diss. d& 

Thesmophoriis p. 4- 

^ Vjd. Sainte-Croix lib. laud. T. II. p. 31 ss. add. Ephesina et Agri- 
gentina. v. Valcken. ad Herod. VI. 16. 

3 Plura commemoravit Meinersius in Hist. Relig. T. 11. p. S48. 
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Vetera recentibus conferuDt, non meftioratiiin leg!/ quam prae- 
tefito 9nno truim regnoruia public® .conversionea per milttet 
€K>r<iaique duces per^erentiir Doweqiie leges sikfonBaB dvitatnm 
QooslituereiiUif; qui conalus, .i}uia milites htbebtntrauctores, 
improbati hiiper. aunt ab omnibufl, qua jregiaiiiicivitatia.cointi*' 
tueiidae regundeeque potestatem et publican tranquiUhatif cantMn 
defenderuiu/ Scilicet quum anna. belli Pelop. KXL.tuC.i 
M. 410. Pi9aQd/o inprimia auclore, omnis Alhenieiuium ra 
publica in oligarchiam^ mulala eaaetj conatituto CGCC. impe- 
rioy quamquam ita oivea libertate, qua per C« fere anaoa inde' 
ab exacti3 (yiaaais fueraot ati^ privabanUir^ tamen nee popali 
coacio» nee senatui, refragari aiidebaQl> ilia aaDzit tiofa iosti*i 
tuta> hlc curiaiB, e qua le aubduxit, quadringentis cooeesnt^. 
llaque quadringenU, quibus in urbe proapeie omaia ce^enot,: 
ut ezercituin^ qui Sami eratj^ sibi aua^ufi cmtatia nmtationi 
cgnciliarenly miseruut eo decern viros, qui omnia acilioat safutis 
pubiictt causa {wi rtfim^lf rfiy £vjUMr«trraiv «^ay|a«Twy) facta esse 
docerenU £t Sami quidem pauQo ante^^ quuia Pisander ibi 
versarelur, trecenti fere civca conatituerant dominant oppsessis 
populariJMis. Verum hi opem Atheniensium miliUun implora^ 
r.uBl, inter quorum duces emtoebanl Tbra^bulus, turn triererch8»- 
et ThrasjFUuSy gravis armatune. militum. dux; qna impelvata 
trecenlos vicerunt eX partim intorfecerunt^ parlim ezilio miilcta^ 
runt atque democratiam restituerunt. (Tbuc. VIII. fd.)..Quas 
res quum AthenienMs milites^ qui noadum novevanty dominatio* 
nem CCCC virorum Athenis esse constitutam, et Sanni 
qunciari eo jussissenty et.Chaeoeas, dam reveraua Samum, qius 
Athenis evenerant, atrocius eliam neque vere de CC(}C. impo^. 
tentia locutus^ retulisaet ; milites in eos prtmum, qiu pauoorum 
dottinatum constituerant adjuverantvej, impetum fecerunt^ quos 
ne interficerent^ a pnidentiorihus viris, qui se interponebant^ 



>. Attigit Ed. PhiL Hinrtchs in Comnu de Theramems, Critne €t 
Thrasybul'i rel^a etingenie p. 8. s. M s, sed solium TbcasybuH cauM. 

^ Add. Bigoonus (du.Congr^ de Troppau etc. p. 46 s.)qiu tamcA 
etiam exempla in coxuraciain parteoa attulit. 

3 Nam qiiinque millibus civium, quibus suffragii jus reHctum erat, si 
convocabanti^r, nulla fuit auctorita?* CC deoiigarchise Toeabalo Lwesc. 
Not. ad Or. de Socrate cive p. 67 ss« 

^ Thuc. VIH. 69 6. Nimis breviter neque omnino recte rem narravit 
Diod. S. XIII. as. ad c[. L ci, Wesseling. p. 570. praBtarmisit Cornelius 
Nepos in Thrasybuli vita. 

^ ^* avrby rhv x^^^ toOtok codd. auctorifate scribendum esse ap. Thuc, 
jam recte animadyertit Benedirt. Not crit. ad Tbuc. p. 213. qui et alia 
in toto ilk) loco e eodd. recipieoda esse ostcndit. 
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imp^ti sunt ; tum yrero a Tbf»sybulo et Thrasyllo aacramentis 
gravi8simi& adacti sunt, ne pateffntst oligarchiaaij s^d popula- 
rem redderent patrise. administraUooein, du^ces^ quos suspectos 
eo nomine babetnmt, amoverunt mutueque te ao offioia patriaB 
pnestanda cobortati auat. Quod quum cogfnovuaent in insula 
Delo decern iili legati, ibi aliquamdiu quieverunt/ (meuse 
Martio a. C« 411.) Quum autem postea venisseut Samum, 
nescimus^ qua re vci auctoritate freti, revoeato jam, Thrasybuli 
luprimis opera, Samum AJcibiade eitule et duce electo (Tbuc. 
VIIL 81 B,)) et conati essent in concione miiitum) qui eov 
statim interficere voluerant, defendere tum quadringentoa tum 
domioationem pauGorum : impetum militum^ qui Atbenas navi* 
gandura et tollendoaesae digarchias auctorea €lamaverai).t|'com* 
pesGuit Aleibiadea dimiaitque legatoa maodato iif dato, ut impe- 
rium ^uadriogentis abrogaretur^ coneederetur quinque millibua. 
Sed.praater mititea etiam ckasiarii quadriugentia erant infenai 
et navem ab bia miaaam cum legatia ad Lacedasmonioa* 
Argoa dednxemnt et debde Samum. Quum autem ne ita 
qu^em cederent quadrin^coti vel militum vel civiiim voluntatis 
imo confirmare, quibuavia artibua, Pbrynieho et Antiphoote 
ducibua, oligarchiam at^derent^ Phryoicbua in foro a noanemine 
Qcciaua> Aiexiclea a miblibus in Pir«eo esaet in viucula conjec- 
tusy deifeciaaet a CCCC« Theramenea, turbarentur omnia : tum 
demum Atheuienaea, concione coacta, ^uadritigentia, quoa 
dudum oportuerat au« aalutia et tranquiUitalia publicae cauaa 
decedere imperio, :remotia9 rerum adminiatralionem quinque 
nilUbua commiaerunty in quorum collegium recipiebantuF^ quot-^ 
quot etiam armia ae inatruere poterant' (mense Junio)^ et 
principes CCCC; urbe exceaaerunt, neque muho post ciritati 
aua forma eat reddita. Ita militea fuerunt, qui oligarchiam 
Atheaia opprimerevt ei democratsas reatituenda^ 6erent auctorea. 
Jam in hia aliiaque omnibua rebua dim geatia cum iia compa- 
raudis, quas recentiua acta et inatituta sunt^ facile intelli^tur, 
ita eaae versandum, ut, qUie tum alia fuerit et civium et mihtum, 
imperiorum et rerum publicarumi locorum et regionum^ legum 



■ In Thuc. VIIL 79. ahod post h(rhpi^ e paucis, scd bonis libris^ 
addendum esse, inprimis e a 86. jpatet. 

^ In eo loco Thuc. VIII, 86. antiquissunam scripturam fuiase puto, 
M Tw rrrfwm^imv vpi^fius^ utrumque autem, et quod in codd. taotum 
noQ omnibus ante.irp. additur, r^ivown (quod stare nequit) et quod Yulgo 
additum Tt/mois, e ^ossemate antique exstiti^se. 

3 Ita enlm legenda. et ifttclligenda sunt verba Thuc. VIII. 97. M^q^ 
Moi inXn Toptxovrau « 
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atqoe instkotonimi morum ac Vivendi modoram^ comiliohim 
et feosMm nitio> religiontiln eMm via, ct qoantum in his pluri* 
mitqae aliis reoeotia temponij inf^enia, atudia ab antiquis cK£fer» 
ant, probe animadvertatur, teitelltarque unice id^ qood in maxkna 
etiam populorum et a^tatum et litterarura, quibus ezcobinUir, 
et omnium^ quae desiderant/ diversitatej commilne tamed est 
plerisque hommibus, consiliis et rebus, Verum' faiec non latius 
peraequar, quum preeterea 

II. duas, quie ad medii am, quod didtur, hiiiariam spec- 
tanty obseryationes proponere in animo sit. Priitiam enim in 
fontibus historic illorum sasculoruBi, quae inde ab interitu Ro- 
man! imperii in Occidente usque ad Cotistantinopolitmi s. grcci 
impehi rukiam elapsa sunt^ patrias inprimis historic, ^uos niaft, 
ex quo Gennanonim nomen et virtus ccepit revivisceni diK- 
gentius investigiui et erui constat,' recte etiam moniiBieota 
viria ponuntur et artis opera, nunc etiam studiosius, quam olim, 
et indagata et conservata et illustrata.^ In hit tamenaUaesse 
apparet, qua» ad bistoriam vel morum, qui certis quibttsdam 
temporibus et locis obtinuerunt, vei sacrorumj qoie cnlla^ tel 
artium, quas exercitae sunt, vel opinioaum, quae vahieruDt^et 
qiMse hujos generis sunt alia, solum pertineant, alia qma ad ime- 
moriam vel hominuhs clarorum vel renim gestanun ammlyilift 
et mnlta quidem, quorum pxae nullus sit uiiis. Itaque patet 
deleotum esse instituendum,ne quorumcumque monimieQt^miii' 
atit coliigendorum studia probemus aut prooaisciMMa usum^'^oai- 
mendemus. Tum quod ad ea attinet artis open, quibusaat 
virorum mulierumque nobiliorum vultttt expreasi Mit rea qw- 



f^m 



' * Velim Tero multo ardfentius exquiri et evulgaridiplomttaatlabuks 
publkas, euam scriptores nondum edttos. Nam ex bis fere non cagins- 
citur, quod non ex editw jam satis inaotuerity qua fuit ratio scriptoribiis 
mediae aetatis usitata summatim res et eodem fere mode, praeeuatibus 
sequentibusque aliis, enarrandi. Poematum autem bistoricorum, ut Ot- 
tocari Homeccii cbronicorum versibus compositorum, valde Duper cele- 
bratorum, etsi ad ritus moresque cogaoscendbs usus aliquis est,'ei^lguus 
tamen ad veram rerum bistoriam. 

* Recte nuper Monius p. II. s. prsf. ad I. partem monumeotprum 
germ. (Bilder zum S'acbs. Land-und LebeDrecbt)optavit,ut opera scnlp- 
ta, scaJpta pictaque Germaoorum medii aevi collecta delineentor. Sed 
in his quoque erit modus teneodus. 

3 Ita Benderus (Grundriss der deutsch. Staats-u. Rechtsgescb. 1819. 
p.^S2.) ia fontibus historiae patriae memoravit: Denkmaler idler Art: 
Miinzen, Sie^el, Wanddecken u, d* e\, Sed vereor ut multa aidsa repe- 
riantur, similia illi, quo Guilielmi NormaQOonim ducis in Aogliam sus- 
cepta expeditio depicta est, quamquam et de faac cautius j^dicavit M. 
Sprengeiius (Hist. M. Brit. 1. p. 268 s.), quam nuper alii. 
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dam gestae exfaibite 8u4t»^ u^ statuiiii imagiiieBj tabuJas pictaa^ 
Yenesrrarum iritreaniia jptcturai^- toftglyphA^ nisi- titMli^ addkt 
fue^]h^]nsc^iptkH1Csive,• q^bHfy qiud.Aut toto-opese aut singidis 
figarU significatam sit, indicetur, taDto difficilior est eorum 
ifiterpretatio A usus]; quanto minus eerta sunt et defioita signa^ 
quibaa dignoscantur figune et resi qun nidi opera- prbpositse 
stinf, judicium ' tanto impeditius^ quanto ii^ertior eat pleromm* 
que eeVds. Denique quaerendum etiam est, utniin fasec monu- 
menta etiam turn, qdum cenrta historica testimonia desuot, valeaht 
et fontium loco habenda'Stntita^^ut eX' iis, tanquaai ido^eis 
testibus; repetantur iiste confinmentur, quae autnulius aoripto- 
rum retuUt,' aut-quai'iitcerta fide suut narrata. Ita-egragius 
Vir^ Hai&menis^ nuper^ quum ordinem ilium, qui a teoiplo 
Salomonis nomen accepit, et cum aicariiaktis^ quo*. Assassinoa 
nominahty' multa habuisse cemmuaia- et goQiticis. commfiDtis 
fnisse deditum^ ostendere cbnaretur^' provocavit etiam ad kio}a, 
titul^s' obsanris litteris scriptoa^.'numos bracteatos monumanta- 
^ueaUamirc^compositis imagioibus insignita, quibus myatieam 
inesi^-et i^inbGAicain censuit vim ad Gnosticorura ppioiaiias 
spaotimtein.* Jam etsi persuasum mibi est, Gnosticorum aomiiia 
(Ktitfatitotp/qiiae^psa antiquioris fuerunt originis, quam v«dgo 
eidstimataim^st^ propagate diuque consertataesse inOrienle'et 
Oceideftte/per-Pbuticiands etiam et Catbaros atque Albigansas 
^miuHos :' tflMnea ncm opinor ad eorum doctrinam- referri.woecte 
quttvia^j^mMa^ imaginea quaavis, ^uarum ailegorica iolerpir^ 
tatitf 'Gq^stfCamm Irfaeitia fiivere ndeattir. Etenioo jao^fanti- 
quitur^dtatttat n6nRalla-ejus generis monumenta^ ut Basilidianas, 
quag dic ebantur, gemmas, male esse Gnosticis adscripta,^ neque 
meSuleVriupefstiiio 'dul»itare tio^ patitur^ quirr ad ancvflmflrrartes 
et opipioiies alia^-^smodi phantasmata multa referamus. 
Deinde' tion- satis -dcihonstratum videtur, ea ^lonumenta^.ai.vel 
in teiiipTis brdims iUitis fuevint collocata, ad eorum mysteriaet 
symbom spectdssel Tabdem idoloduliam Templarioram ' et 

* ■ . , • 

■ ■ • ■ ■- ■ -^ 

' Geschichte der Assassineo durch Joseph v. Haromeir 1818; sub fin. 
Mysteriuin Baphometis revelatuni s. fratres xniiitifls.'qua Onostici et qui* 




Ejusd. GegehrQde 
P. IV.p. 4Wss. 

I * Vldi Fodinas'Orientis Vol. VI. p. 466 s. ubi contra Raynouardum 
lisputatur et p. 481 s. 

^ Vid.'post Passeriubi (in Gori'Thes. gemm. astrifer. T. II. p. 991 ss.) 
Bellerraannus (iiber die Gemmen mit dem Abraxasbilde, P. IL p. 7 ss.) 
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soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispaisations of Providence/' — Addison in Spectator, No. 3d, 
In No. 40. he writes thus : — *^ We find that good and evil happien 
alike to all men on this side the grave ; and, as the principal 
design of Tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 

Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of though^ as 
is much more lasting and delightful, than any little transient star^ 
of joy and satisfaction/' 

From these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison bad 
a clear perception of what Aristotle meant by thepursation of 
the passions ; 9.. that he understood Terror by fo/3o^ He takes 
the following words of Horace as the motto to bis 40th pap^r :— • 

Ac ne forte putes, me, quae facere ipse recusem^ 

Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne ; 

Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur . 

Ire po'eta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Irritat^ mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut Magus ; et modome Thebis, modo ponit Athedis. 

Ep. II. 1, 20^. 

He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pope :-^ 

Yet, lest you think I rally more than teach. 
Let me for once presume t' instruct the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes. 
'Tis he^ who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion, that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose^ with more than magic art. 
With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o*er the earth, or through the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Victorius, like Matthise, uses metus in translating the words 
of Aristotle, and D. Heinsius de TragadicB Constitutione Lug'. 
Bat. 1643. has horror. 

Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow^ 
published in 1763. 12mo., An Essay on the End of TrageAf 
according to Aristotle , in two Parts; and the object. of his pu^ 
blication will be understood from the following: words : — ' 

*^ Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage would 
propose for its end and intention, xaialpeiv, to remove such ca- 
b^ities out of human life, and propose to accomplish that end bjr 
exciting' the pity and terror of the audience at the- representation 
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TDu; 8* ixx,9vgy luJt Kroy linjSaXXfi rwy roiovrwy IxaoTcp, jm) xao-i 
ylyvetriai rivet noAa^iv xa) xoufi?ffo-toei jxsS' ^Sov^^. Quein locum 
ut his, in quibus nunc versamur, iilustrandis admoTeamus, prius 
ipsum iliustrare conabimur. Triplicem vero usum musicae es«e 
posse supra c. 7. docuerat 'Aiistot^ prirouni iraiSia^ evixa xai 
avotira6(Teot)Sf alterum iFpi$ apsr^v, tertium irpo^ Siayeoy^v xa) Ttphg 
f§6vyi<riv. Haec ita exprimit p. 607. B. Tl Wvaroi (^ fuouo-ix^) 
Tflov hxifopvfinrfw rpMV, •xirnpov ifmMuv, ^ Traihoiv, % huYwyriy ; 
Quod ibi dictum erat, vpi^ itprrf^v re rtlmv r^v jxouo-ix^y, id 
p. 607. B. erat TT^o^ TToeiSsfocy^ p. 608. B. xpoj to yfio^ irvvreiifuv 
xai TTjv ^v^yiv. Itaque ei respondet, quae hie primo loco memo- 
ratur vaidela, ad quam ralg ^iixooTorais rm apjxoviwy utendum 
pauIo post dicit. Ilenhotv xa) &vafirav(riv, (^ re yag Traihu v^piv 
eofxnotwreis Iotiv, p. 607. C.) vix dubitari potest, quin h. iTap- 
pellet iye(rlv rs xa) tvjv r^^ awrovlas aviiravinv. Nam banc isto 

2uidem loco eandem esse quam hayooy^v, etsi Ethic. Nicom. 10^ 
. p. 179. D. E. xaihotv et huytoyYjv confnndat, nullo mode 
persuadere mihi possum, cum huyooy^ p. 6O6. C. jungatur fpi* 
yijo-i^, eaque declaretur p. 607. A. per ivriiAegluv xou hayooy\¥ 
iXiviipiov. Quod vero hunc usum vpos iFMhoiv in sequentibus^ 
ubi, qusenam harmonies ad quemnam usum aptissimas siut, dispii-r 
tat, omisit, recte fecit, siquidem 3ri $» rou^ vioug ft^ tcaihaig mxa 
TTonhueiv, «ux i^YiXov p. 606. D. nisi ad hanc ipsam eumrespe? 
xisse dixeris p. 613. B. Sed difficultafem facit hoc, quod, cum 
antea c. 5. tres tantum usus musicae memorati essent, b. 1. qua- 
tuor memorantur, Trenhla^ xoAapfrig^ (quae diversa esse e seqq; 
patet,) tertio Siayeoy^, quarto iwfng xoLi avaisaua-ig : deinde etiatn 
hoc, quod paulo post non memoratur id musics genus, quod-ad 
Sfdtycoyi^y aptissimum sit ; oportebat tamen respicere etiam kd 
banc, quippe quam 6|MXoyouft(ya>; W fi^ fioyov rp^efv to xaXiv^ 
&K)\joL xoLi T^y ^Soy^y, p. «607. C. Hte difficultates non video, 
quonam modo toUi poasint, nisi, quae antea dicta fuerit hotywyii^ 
eam h.l. xiictg(ri9 vocari dixerimus, et voces wpo; haycoyrpf m- 
sertas esse ab eo, qui eam b. I. noo memorari asque tulerit, vel 
ea, quae seqimntur, ad Siayeoy^y pertinere, signiBcare voluerit, 
pro ea esse xatapa-iif non intellieens, ut pro r^iVoy Ss wpig Si«t 
ycoyijy, T^phs ifta-lv rt, legatur rpTroy 8f irpo^ ayeo-Zy rs, xo) irpo; 
x. T. X. Ita et fa. K sequentibus apte respondebit, et tre.% non 
quatuor, musicae usus memorati erunt. At quomodo xoAap^ig 
eadem esse potest ac hotytoyi^ i Sane non est eadem, haywyi^ 
enim est vUtB ratio facilis, tranquilla, jucunda, ut e loco 
p. 607. A. C. liquet, eaque niagna e parte rebus externis, quae 
m hominis potestate non sitae sunt, efficitur ; at xoAotq<ng tantum 
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nobis Um/ewmuB, fit muime Unn, cum ii, quO0 infoftUQio I«b^ 
rantes vidtmus, condttioiiey vittt genere, moribus nobis similM 
sunt Rhet. 2, 8. "iUm Hi r^iotmu^ irapaoTUoa^iyy ira.¥ ^ fiiknw 
r» f •/Sffioiai ahoifc, 2ti roiouro/- elo'iy, Jcri TntSsh, {xu\ yeif> akkii 
fiilKoug iwatot,) xui rohs djK^Iou^ hmfwfai vAfF^'^VTeis t^ nwrarf^jef^ 
xa) uri rourcoy, df ' wv odx flSTovro^ xal raura,- xa) r^c, Srf ouk ^mvto : 
ubi quosnam intelligat ofMlovg com ex ipso contextu apparet> 
turn magis etiam e c. 10. 'Ojuoioei; $e Aayco, xarct yeifos, xetra avy^ 
yivnap, xaf i^Xixlav, %oA* i^iv, jutrei io^cep, xara rei (nri^oma s 
et 8. Koii r^h^ 6/xoiou; lAfou<ri xaf ^Xixioev, xota^ ^fii], xar^ $6i$i 
xctroL a^MfioTU, xctrot, yfio}* ty irao'i yap rovTOi$ fMeAAov falvtreu 
xa) ft^o) jy xmao^aiy ihmg yap xa) hraxAa x. r. X. qua; supra 
ascripta sunt. Hinc infra c. IS. prsecipit Aristot. in fiibiilab^iie 
constituta od $eiy rov <r^^pa irowjpov i^ nvrv/J^i '^ Iwrtuylav fM- 
TdnriVrcty* ri jxev y^p fiXavSpanrw ep^oi av ^ TOiauni owtokti^^ «AX' 
oSrf IXsoy ovre ^ojSoy* 6 /xey ysto 7reg\ tov iiva^toy iari ivaTv^ovvra, 6 
li mqi rhv SfMiov, iXeog ftey '/npl rh ava^iov, ^o/3o^ ^i ^tp) roy SfMiop. 
"Ojxoioy nempe intelligit TOV xarot, i^tif, ut in 11. Rhet. allatis, et 
supra c. 2, 3. Sensus est : In Tragcedia non oportet exhibere 
hominem insigniter improbum, qui e secundis rebus in adversas 
conjiciatur ; neque enim miseratione ejus tangemur^ quippe qui 
adversa ilia fortuna dignus sit, nee nobis ipsi timebimus^ quippe 
cum eum ingenio ac moribus tantopere a nobis diversum videa* 
mus, ut^ in quam calamitatem ille improbitate sua irretitus sit^ 
earn nobis quoque accidere posse^ vix suspicemur. Si ofuoious 
accipias similes^ quatenus homines sunt, sicut nos, prsterquam 
quod hoc ineptum foret> non procedet ratipnis conclusio. Ad- 
mirare nunc, lector, insigne Hermanni acumen, qui p. 146. 
Aristot. refeUit hoc modo: — ^ De metu fallitur Aristot. in ra- 
tione reddenda. Etenim verum quidem est, metum de alieno in- 
fortunio sirailitudine quadam niti metuentis et eju$, de quo is me-^ 
tuUf^^tA haec non ea similitudo est^ quae est in probitatit et 
h^kiestirtis comparatione, verum ilia, qua uterque e^t honoo^^r^^ 
Qnmiobrem si de his, quos in scena afflictos videmus, propter 
similitudinem, quae iis nobiscum est, meiuimus, metuemus de 
impil^bis non mmus, quam de probis.' Hinc etiam patet, quid 
sit TO ifACiov ^to$, infra c. 15, 5. nempe mores probi ibi quidem^ 
sed non naturam humanam superantes, ubi ri inep tlwrtu^^d^- 
locnm c. 13., quern supra ascripsimus, spectat. At Jionasm^ 
am^ eTjpifrai, inquit, scr. fuisse, resipi»a docet." 

Matthias Misc. Philol. V. ii. pp. 19— ^27« ' 

Mr. Thomas Tajlor, the learned Translator of Aristotle, haa ' 
favored me with the following version of^ and remarks Qn^ tbe . 
definition of Tragedy : — 
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' " ^ Tragedy/^ si^ Aristode, * i»«ii mdwion^of a .Wii9f tbgr, or il* 
lustrious, and perfect actkm^posseMiog^sn^pniiude^^flivered in 
pleasing language, using separately the several species of ioiita* 
tion in its parts^ and not through narration, [but] through pity 
and &ar effecting a purification from suchrlike passions/. 

'^ On this definition I observe as follows : — When Aristotle 
says that Tragedy through pity atid fear effects a purification 
from such-like passions, his meaning is, that it purifies from 
thpse perturbations, which happen in the fable, and which, for 
the most part, are the cause of the peripetia, and of the unhappy 
event of the fable. Thus for instance, Sophocles, through pity 
and terror- excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purifica- 
tion from anger and impiety towards the gods, because, through 
this anger and impiety, those misfortunes happened to Ajax ; 
and thus in other instances. 

y Dr. Copleston has done me the honor to say, ' that he 
thinks the above explanation is no less true than ingenious ; 
that 1 have offered an admirable solution, though a little diffi* 
culty still hangs about the word toioutcov, and that he adopts 
my sense of the passage as the best, which has ever been pro-* 
posed/ '' 

I am decidedly of the same opinion as Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Copleston ; and the latter need have no hesitation about the 
word Toiourwy, if he will consider the following points — 1. Had 
Aristotle said, Ji' k\iou xa) ^^j3ou : Ttepalvaucot r^v ^adijftaTcoy 
xiiotptriv, or r^v r&v x. x., it would, according to the principles 
of the Greek language, have implied that pity and fear were not 
in the number of the passions. - 2. Had he said, r^v roiourcov 
9r. X., it would have shown that he indeed considered them as 
passions, but not as capable of purgation by the representation 
of a fine Tragedy. 3. The article prefixed to Toiovrttf, i^v r»v 
ToiotSrwv 9r. x., proves that he intended to include both of them 
among the passions susceptible of purgation. 4. To express 
the force of the Greek article, the passage must be iri 
thus. Those and suchrlike passions. : ; r ; . 

^^ As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest production of bwa^ 
natura, so it is capable of giving the mind one of the mo^t de- 
li|^tful and most improving entertainments. A virtuous ooian, 
says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, 19 such a spectacle^ 9^ 
Gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it i^. 
vvhich one meets with, in the representation of a well-written 
Tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts 
evejy thing, that is mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 
Ibtf biunamty, which is the ornament of our nieitt)iire. Thie^ 
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soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue tlie mind to the 
disMisations of Providence.'^ — Addison in Spectator, No. 3d. 
•In No. 40. he writes thus : — '' We find that gocKi and evil hap|Kn 
alike to all men on this side the grave ; and, as the principal 
design of Tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 

Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish ia the oiiod, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of diough^ as 
is much more lastinj; and delightful, than any little transient starts 
of joy and satisfaction.^ 

From these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison bad 
a clear perception of what Aristotle meant by thepureation ^^ 
the passions : 9.. that he understood Terror by fo/3o^. He takei 
the following words of Horace as the motto to his 40th pap^r :— 

Ac ne forte putes, me, quae facere ipse recusem^ 

Cum recte tractent alii^ laudare maligne ; 

Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur . 

Ire po'eta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Irritaty mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut Magus ; et modome Thebis, modo ponit Athetiis. 

Ep.ii. 1,208. 

He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pope :-^ 

Yet^ lest you think I rally more than teach. 
Let me for once presume t' instruct the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymei« 
'Tis he^ who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion, that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose^ with more than magic art. 
With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o*er the earth, or through the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Victorius, like Matthias, uses metus in translating the words 
of Aristotle, and D. Heinsius de Tragadia Constitutione Lug*. 
Bat. 1643. has horror. 

Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of GlasgpW^ 
pubUsbed in 1763. 12mo., An Essay on the End of TrageJ^ 
according to Aristotle, in tzco Parts; and the object. of his pa^ 
blication will be understood from the following words : — 

** Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage would 

I>ropose for its end and intention, xaidlpeiv, to remove such ca- 
toiities out of human life, and propose to accomplish that end by 
exciting the pity and terror of the audience at the- representation 
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of (heiii. This is exactly wfaat'Mr. Addison declai;es to be the 
end and design of his Tragedy of Cato : 

• ^ 

From hence let fierce contending nations know 

What dire effects^ {hivei Truivifi^oerei,) from civil discord flow. 

And this appears to me to be most evidently the true and genu'- 
ine, nay the only possible, meaning of Aristotle's words^ T^ayco- 
^icL — Sia IXeou xa) ^iSfiov frepuhowot. r^v raov roiovrcov mtififJLiTcef xi- 
iaptFiv. And I will venture to assert that Aristotle has, in as 
plain and precise words, as the Greek language dould possibly 
have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of Tragedy, which, 1 believe, every body readily enough 
apprehends it to be, and even those very Critics themselves, 
when they are not immediately under the bias and warp of ima- 
gination, with which they had been prepossessed by that false, 
unexamined translation (of Victorius,) which I have just now 
been endeavouring to rectify .'' 

Dr. Moor labors to prove, 1. that roiotmoy does not refer to 
Ixiw xo) ^^/3ou : 2. that Aristotle nowhere calls the two pas<* 
sions iraA^jxara, but always uses mfti : 3. that xaAij/ui always 
means Sv^ering, Calamity. But he is undoubtedly mistaken 
in two of his three positions ; for, 1 . if rofovnooy does not refer 
to the precedent words, cXcou xoei ^^jSou, it is perfectly useless 
and must be erased altogether, as there is in the previous part 
of the sentence no word connected with the idea of suffering 
and calamity f to which it can be referred ; 2. whether Ari- 
stotle has always used iroAi) for PassionSy and nowhere employed 
maif^yiMta, I dare not venture to asser^ because I have no par- 
ticular acquaintance with the Works of Aristotle ; 3. but he 
was certainly at liberty to employ the one for the other, as Dr. 
Moor might have ascertained from the Thesaurus of IL 
Stephens. 

E. H. BARKER. 

P. S. Since these remarks were written, a learned friend kat 
ftvore^ me with Twining^s translation of the words in question, 
and ii^ith some extracts from bis Notes : — '< ^ Tragedy, tbe% is 
an imitation of some acrtion, diat is important, entire, and of a 
proper magnitude ; by langaage, embellished and rendered jfimih 
sUl^ble, but by different means in different parts-— in the way 
not of narration, but of action-«*effecting through pity wmd 
terror the correction atid refinement of such passions.' Of 
the last words various faafe been the explanations. They.an^ 
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however, reducible to three. 1. This purgation or mpderatiiH) 
of the passions is merely the effect of having them frequently 
excited, and of being familiarised with the occasions of themj id 
tragic fiction ; just as the passions of pity and terror arie actually 
purged or reduced to moderation in a surgeon^ a physician/ and 
a soldier, by their being accustomed to those* terrible or. piteous 
objects, that occasion them. 2. Tragedy purges the passions 
by the striking pictures it sets before us of the dreadful calami? 
ties, occasioned by the unrestrained indulgence of them ; by 
giving useful warnings, and preparing us to bear the ills of lire 
with patience. 3. The most probable explanation. is given by 
Milton in the Introduction to his Samson Agonistes : — ' Tra> 
gedy as it was anciently composed, hath . been ever held the 
gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ; there- 
fore sauj by Aristotle to be of power by raising ptty and fedf^ 
or terror, to purge the mind of those and such-like passions ; 
that is, to temper and to reduce them to just nieasure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well- 
imitated.' It is evident from Aristotle's words that pity find 
terror are to be both the means and the object of the puigatioQ, 
which is sufficient to over-turn the second of the exjglanatioQSt 
which asserts them to be the means only of purging other paiv- 
sions. Besides this, it does not appear that the moral lesson of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in moderating jour 
passions, tlirough the reflections it excites in us, were at all ia 
Aristotle's thoughts. The first of the two seems more adiuis- 
sible, but was not the whole of Aristotle's idea. . For the effect 
depends not so much on having our passions frequendy excited, 
but on the having them so excited by fictitious representation. 
Pity and terror fre(]|uently excited by such objects and such events 
in real life, as the imitations of the tragic scene set before us, 
would rather tend to produce apathy than moderation. But k 
fictitious passion, the emotion, though often violent in spite of 
the consciousness of fiction, is always more or less delightful. We 
indulge it as one of the first of pleasures ; and the effect of that 
indulgence frequently is perhaps that, while it moderates real 
j)assion by the frequency of similar impressions, it at the same 
time cherishes such sympathetic emotions, in their proper and 
useful degree, by the delicious feelings, which never fail to ac- 
company the indulgence of them in imitative representation.'' • 
Twining, if I mistake not, subjoins, that Aristotle is perhaps 
combating the doctrine of Plato, who asserted that Tragedy 
feeds and inflames the passions, when its purpose should be to 
allay them : Tfi^t yoip rwna ipiQV(ra, 8ioy auxf^uv^ 
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Rosasque marcentes genarum 
Perdiderat tacitunnn attgor; -■■ 

Vos, quae tenetia compede amabilij 
Vultus decori blaaditise^ semel . 

Formosa mirantem labeUa 
£t rutili radios ocell], 

O quam doloso Imxiine victiil!iain, 
Jucunda amantem vincda, ducitis 

In fraudis ambages^ triuaiphum : . . . 
Perfacilem furiis daturs ; 

Necnon amicos inter et aemulas 
Formae sorores^ indomiti quibus 
Per corda debacchantur ignes^ 
Spargitts invidiam venenum. 

Regum sed ir« non revolubiles 
Durant per annos ; invalidae silent 
LiteS) et aetemis quiescunt 
Compositae tenebris sepulcri : 

At, non peribiint sic memores doli 
Prisct^reH dim j»iLj0«^ . . 

Sertis honoratam Mari;b 
Progenies decorabit umanu 

C. FURS DON, 
Col. Downino. Alumn. 
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Mabia Scotobum Rbgina. 

Olim, ut vetosUs condita tarribus 
Gentis furores et procenun dolos 
Regina plorabat, Leveni ' 
Caeruieas speculata lymphas^ 

Admurmurantis vix sonitum lacus, 
Blandique voces aetheris, audiit, 
Sed murmur undarum querelaj 
Et gemitu superavit aurae 

MoUes susurros : sub tremula face 
Lunae supinas flebiliter manus 
Protendit ad ripas virentes, 

Ad siliias, propriumque regnum : , 

Qualis, latebris vimines domus 
Inclusa fraudes moeret agresUum, 
Trauquiila libertatis arva 
Suspiciens tacite^ palumbes^ 

Captiva^ noctis territa somniis, 
Quietis horas excubiis dedit, 
Maerore contemplans inani 

Dedecus opprobrhimque terrae ; 

Gens insolcntis plena licentiae^ 
Non auspicatis viribus^ imperf 
Sceptrumque et assuetos honores 
Legitimas Dominse negarat : 

Donee juventae fleret inutiles 
Annos remoti carceris incola, 
£t tristis optaret beatas 

Sacra domi solitosque ritus ; 

Optaret horas laetitiae breves 
Feracis inter dulcia Galliae 
Yineta, dilectas ad oras 

Longum animo repetente cursum ; 
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Of moving accu^nt^ by. flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth scapes i'th' immiiieBt deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by Uie insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel's history : 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, . 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose beads tonch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak ; such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagij, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear, 

Would Desdeipona seriously incline : 

But still the house-affairs would ilraw. her thence; 

Which ever as she could widi baste despatch. 

She'd come again, and witb a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse. Wfatcb I observing, . 

Took once a. pliant hour ; and found good means. 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had somethiqg heard. 

But not intentively : \ did consent; 

And oCten did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of liome distressful stroke. 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my paina a world, of sighs : 

She swore — In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

^Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'irous jntiful : 

She wish'dy she had aot heard it ; yet die wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd m^ ; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, * * 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers! bad passed; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft Lhoive us'd ; - 

H ere comes the lady, let her witness it. 
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Linquenda moTenint amoris 
Soiiciti resides quek-elas. 

Demens aniorem seotis inhospita?. 
Speravit^ irae prodita civium ; 
Sed dura querenti negarunt 
Saxa Caledoniae salutem: 

At not! secundos reddidit exitas 
Fortuoa belli ; militis impetu 
Non profuit tanti coronam 
Et solium reparare avitum : 

Ergo vetusti te laris exulem, 
Maria, cui sors debita mitior, 
Nutus TyraDDorum fugavit 
Terrificus patriis ab oris ; 

Te nempe, fraudes nectere fraudibus . 
Edocta, fallens insidiis Soror, 
Utcunque regali decora • 
Moniinei virgineoque fastu, 

Perjura foedus rupit et hospitt 
Sacrique amoris, Scilicet iilvidens, 
Ritu puellaruniy juventse 

Foemineos tenerae triumpfaos. 

O nata suavi voce adamantiha 
Mollire regum pectora^ non levis 
Querela suspirans amoreiti, 

Nion lacrjaaae tetigereniwi tf i tt 

Crudelem Elisje i non niTeae jnanus 
Nudumque collum/ ^t labra tremcntia, 
Non verba noovenint suprema'* 
Sanguinei scelefts taaibistrum f 

Cur non potestas regia profiutf ' i 
Ilia, ilia saeva destituit vice ' 
Te fata lugentem^' gcavesque 
Principuui amicitias perosam. 

Quo viveres ? cam sacrilegaB manus 
Sisna ilia, quamvis parva, superbiae 
Kegalis antiquamque sedem 
Sustulerant facili ruina ; 

Quia ante tempus canitiem dolor 
Inter capillos sparserat aureos, 
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%gis raSrei^ rafu ^tmr ^fcivdifi St 9m$ 
ifAov fM $&r^, rwii^ ixaxi tw/t^^opm, . . ^ 
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NOTICE OF 

CARMINA HOMERIC A, ILIAS et ODYS^ 
SEAf a Rluipsodorum Interpolationibua repurgata, 
et in Pristinam Formafn^ gtuUenus recuperanda esset^ 
tarn € Veterum Manummtorwn jide et, auctoritate, 
quam ex Antiqm Sermonis indole ac rationCy redacta ; 
cum Notis ac ProlegomeniSj in quibtzs de eorum Ori-- 
gine^ Auctore, et Mtate ; itemque de Prisdis Lingua 
ProgressUy Pracoci Mdturitate^ diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGJST. Lond* imp. 8vo. 
1820. Treuttelet Wurtz. U.6si 



No, Ih'^iContimifdJrom No. XL VLp. 361.] 

In number XLVI. of.tbe Clastical Joiinialf ffQSie account 
was given of Mr. IL P* Knii^i's Caniuua Homerica ; and it 
occura to us, that under the. bead oi Mj/thoiogy^ tb«re were two 
or three small omissions. Ope appearnto^bftbe. pointer's; for 
the writer, if not greatly mistaken^ afler. tbe word noth^i^, 
(^' there occurs ito^AjMg.but (be following pawage'O^ had put m 
the margin of his roapuacnpt copy.a/vtef^^. n'ovWins ignorant 
at the time, that there was another sbo^t passage ia the Prole- 
gomena on Mythology. . " . . . .- . I 

Another omission was onejdf the. writeif«. own* We observed^ 
that Mr. Knight's arguments to pipve the, Iliad sipd Odyssey 
to be by dimrent authors, appeared in general .^ti^factory and 
conclusive : but, that .the argument from Mytholoffy was, per- 
haps, not ^uite so fiill and cbar. In-die conrsfii of &e argument 
the followmg passage waS'quotiBd*^m tbe'fint book of the 
Iliad. V. 87. 
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SS6 Pwsonian Prize. 

EnAliEN AMA StOltjAtntf. 

Quid longo javat ef grtti hflbcM 
Doctrmam {^tiis^ey ftatids'coiA ' ' 
Ludi dent iter emdiUoBis ? ' '> 
Nam quae pars ita dura literamm - ^ 
Quam non ytk tabula et mgm figlira/ 
Aut picts Taleapt docerexhartBe^ 
Aut lusua. aliquid genus jocosi i 
Sic ludus simul et simul cupido 
Doctrin» pnerum allicit trahitjiue. 
Nod ille aut studia aut Omet libromm 
Usus. Sponte jocum laboriosuni 
Laborein^oe petit jocosiorein. 
Ludeus disce. . Aoeo Scientiarum 
CuQctarnm^ mihi crede, eris ttihgistef* 

; ■ \ \ 
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PORSONIAN PRIZE. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

Othblx.0. Act I. Sam^* 

0th. And, till she comej as truly as to beavea 

I do confess the vi^anoriUjf b'9P4» 
So justly to vour ^rave ears Fll present 
How I did thrive in this fauTlady's love^ 
And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othella. 

0th. Her fiather lqyfd^;,oftiDyitefJi^^^ 
Still question'd me the story oJF my life, 
from year to year ; the battles,. «eges, fortunes. 
That 1 have jpass'd. 

I ran it through^ evei^froiii my boytsli days, 
To the very momjent that he bade me tell it. 
AVherein I spoke of^most disastrous chances. 



' I 



IV' 



' Quibtirdoteri solet Geograpbia. 



Of moving acck^nt^ by. floods aod field ; , 

Of hair-breaddi acapet Vtb* immiheit deaidly breach ; 

Of being taken by Uie insolent foe^ 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel's history ; 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak ;. such waa die process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi^ and men whose heada 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. /These tbii^ to hear, 

Would Desdeipona seriously incline : 

But still the house^affaira would draw. her thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She'd come agun, and «ritl^ a greedy^ ear 

Devour up my discourse. Whicb I observing, . 

Took once a. pliant hour ; and found good means. 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she bad somethiqg heard. 

But not intentively : i did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke. 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my painaa world of sighs : 

She swore — In faidi, 'twas strai^e, 'twas passing strange ; 

^Twas pitiful, 'twas vvond'irous pitiful : 

She wish'dy she bad not beard it ; yet die wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd m^ ;. 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story^ - 

And that would woo her. Uponthia hint, 1 spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers.! bad pass-'d^ 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft r have us'd;- 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 



IDEM GR^P REDDlltM. 

oBBAAmr. TAFOX Etmriuf. 
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S3£ Notice of B. P. KnigbVs 

On the subject of thje mysterioiia letter, the iEolie Digamms 
(to. say nothiog at present of Mr^ Kni^it's peculiar orthography 
in other itaatters), much has been written by odier learned critics, 
besides Di^wei^ particubirly. by Y illoison in Ins Prolegomena to 
Homer^ b]^ ChishuH, Dr. BenUey, isnd Dr. Taylor. Chis^uU has 
|;iven, in his Antiquitates Asiaticar, a. 1728, examples of it from 
mscriptions on . ancient monuments. Bentky* and Taylor have 
left behind them certain editions of Homer,, in which they have 
marked many places and inserted this £olic Digamma. Dr. 
Ta^flor has furdier illustrated this matter from inscriptions on 
ancient monuments^ in his Marmor Sandvicence." 

It does not fidl within the limits of our observation to enter 
upon a serious and critical inquiry into the reality, (for some 
have asked, where was there ever a copy, or where is now to be 
found a manuscript of Homer's wntings, with this digamma 
in it ?) nor into thej^rm, the tise, and the ejrfeh^ of this Aspirate. 
Such matters would be too copious for our present purpose, 
and, indeed, foreign to its object. We shall only say, that 
the reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwithstanding 
the question just put, there is ample testimony to its reality), 
theyonro is sufficiently evident, from its name, though its force 
and extent would admit of much debate. The critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves in some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes's testis 
mony to one important article at least; ^'ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in transcursu observare est quam frustra sint ii, qui Moli" 
cum F eidem apud Latinos figurae pptestate itidem respondisse 
contendunt :" and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the following observation. '^ llie Mohc dialect, we know," 
says Mr. Knisht, '' had more guttural sounds than aqy other^ and 
more particularly employed the Digamma, which is thence 
called iEolic by the fater grammarians. We may theaefore 
fairly conclude, that it represented this sound, to whi^ periiap^ 
there is nothing nearer in modem language than our WfiL as 
pronounced in the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GlJ,is 
pronoanced by the natives of Florence and Pisa> in (he word 
Guenra.' . , V . 

The above passage 19 quoted from Mr. P. Knight's '^ Analytical 
Essay on the Qreek language}*' Which is here dittinctiy poipted 
out to readers, Who^ before they pa^s a Judgment on the Caqnina 
Honierica, ou^t certunly in justice to make themselvei a<> 

^ Marmor Sandvicens?. cum OnooMii^am tt Notia Jeaaais-^j^i^ 
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7go; raJrOy rdefb* c^ffmy* ^9010^ St irw; 
l/tou fMV aSti), TfSyS* Ixon oti/ifr^opaiy^ . . 
xc/yi}; 8* avi^p 1%*, o7xToy 10; cISoy f ^iycSiu 
roioTrfi* {y^wyi ^pfAouoif. ^pi'^^n^* 
awT^ 8* eAfyi^Ovir* ?8e tomJt'' kfyttg yuvi^^ 



NOTICE OP 

CARMINA HOMERIC A, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEAf a R/iapsadorum Interpolationibus repurgata^ 
et in Pristinam Formamf qtiotenus recuperanda esset, 
tarn e Veterum Manumentorum ^fide et , auctoritate, 
quam ex Antiqui Sermoms indole ac rationed redacta ; 
cum Notis ac ProkgomeniSj in qmbus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore^ et JEtate ; itemque de Prisda Linguce 
Progressu, Prcecoci Mdturitate^ diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGJST. Lond. imp. 8vo. 
1820. Treuttelet Wurtz. U.6s. 



No, Ih^iConHHued from No. XL VLp. |6l.] 

In number XLVI. . of . the Classical Jomnal^ nomt account 
wras given of Mr. R. P. Knij^t's Carmiqa Homerica ; and it 
occurs to us^ that uncter the.beiui of .Mythology, thi^e were two 
or three small omissions* Dpe appear^ to, h^ .the. pointer's ; for 
the writer, if not greatly mistaken^ ^fter, the w^d nothing;, 
['' there occurs no^Ai^.but thefoUowbg passagef^ bad put m 
the margin of his manusciipt copy. alm^.: not peing ignorant 
At the time, that there was another short passage' in the Prole- 
gomena on Mythology. . ' • ;' .- . 

Another omission was onex>£ the. writeifs. own. We observed, 
that Mr. Kn^ht's arguments to prpve the. Iliad fl[|id Odyssey 
to be by di&rent authors, appeared in general n^tij^factory and 
conclusive: but, that the argument from Mythology was, per- 
haps, not quite so full and cleiEir. l^-die course of £e argument 
the folio wmg passage wad cfuotied* from tbe:^t book of the 
Iliad. V. 37. 
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2/ttii4tu. 

and it ia added ; **'0m is all appropriate^ because these islands 
vfere properly under the dommion of Priam, as Chryses the 
Priest liimself "was ; that the islands lay off die Trojan coast, 
and that the places, ia which Apollo was there worshipped, 
were well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, his Priest. 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos/' 
&c. Sfuvim) in the passage quoted above was omitted, which 
it ought not to have been. For Zfuvfifu; was a tide given 
to Apollo for delivering Smbtha, a colony of the Cretans near 
the Hellespont, from Mice. These being called, it seems, in 
the Phrygian language, 2)ttii4ai, Apollo, for the above reason, 
was called 2/ttiy$et;;, and had a temple dedicated to him under 
that name in Phrygia* This locality constitutes its propriety ; 
and ihe whole passage therefore seems to answer the purpose 
for which it was quoted. — ^The tide, Smintheus, applied to 
Apollo, occurs also m Ovid. Hetamorph. lib. xii. 
. Where it is added in the si^me page, Mr. Knight elsewhere 
observes, that there is in the genuine parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor of any of 
the rites with which they were worshipped,'' the word ehewhere 
does not refer to another part of the Prolegomena, but to p. 
IS. of his '' Inauiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,'' and die words, in Italics, tit the genuine 
parts off should not have been omitted. 

We have in our former number considered Mr. Knight's 
Carmina Homerica in three points of view ; we made a few 
remarks on, I. the person and writings of -Homer generally ; 
2. on his description of ancient manners; 3. on his Mytho- 
logy. — Our readers will therefore now expiect, that we should 
take in the three other points of view, in which it was proMsed 
to consider them, viz. 4. inteipolatioDs and diffBrent resrangs, 
5. the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. €. The kagoage 
of Homer. 

Previously, however, to any furdier observation; we iliall 
{^resent our readers with a specimen of Mr. KnigbtV way of 
leading Homer. The first tviFenty-one Imes -proceed thus ; 
JlflCVXAT «f f «Sf, 01ft, «i}XiFi«^ ' , • ' ... * 

voXAo^ y T^vifiof^ iroti/Vft( «f «8« flr^owwrrw * * 

f Vof «v, ofirof f U hiXing} enuxt xwimr, 
wamtat Tf wcofTvr hos V crtXtftro jSowAaj* 
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have doubted of its retliQr, tt^jf tt^ItaSt have some grouiid for 
tbeir oranion, though for some pbsenratioQS that may solve this 
dlffleufiy we t^fer to Mr. Kni^6^ Prolegomena. Andni tbm 
fdULoffviog passage from his Analytical Essay on the Greek Lan* 
goage seeins to be as exact, though in few words, and satisfiic- 
lory an account as any that has .been given of the Digamma, 
tve shall close with it our present paper. 
' ; ^ An dncient scholiast, ciled by' M. de Villoison/ says that, 
wbeki the H became a vowel, it was divided into two letters, 
ihe iirst of which, f, was employ^ to signify the aspirate, and 
tiM second, f, the slender, or simple vowel sound. Quiiiti* 
liaa and other old grammarians seem to have held the same 
opinion ;* so that there can ' be no doubt that fliese itiarka 
were so employed in the tnanuscaipts of their thnes. There 
is, however, no instance of the jf in any ancient monument now 
•atant, or in any manuscript -anterior to the mnth century, though 
the h occurs upon the medals t>f Tarentum, Heraclea, and 
Jjesbos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published widi them by Mazocfai ; who has conjectured, with 
much ingemuty and probability, that these two noles vrere first 
^employed in opposition to each other, to signify the thick and 
alender enunciation of tone, iy Aristophanes of Bysantium, the 
inventor of the accentual marksj The present notes (*) and (*) 
are corruptions of them, which were gnidnaUy introduced to 
fiicilitate vmting.^ Dr. Tqrlor supposed that die H was the 
Ionian aspimte, the JF die Dorian, and the F the jEoIian ;' but 
we find the F » its Felafgian form, E, with the f* on the Heri* 
dean tables^; and die Lesman^ whose eoins have tlw Mter asj^ 
l»te, which lie calls Dorian^ rwerv j£oIians«'* 

By way of p6«tsmpc,, we iiHist add, that ndewilliBtaading the 
f ajputation dbtunod' by Dawva hilfaui country^ Mr. Knfebl main* 
iMns he waa 'mistaken both aa to Ae fom of tfce Digomna, 
vdr fire^nendy^ as to tl» ^woisilai to which it ought to be added : 
aadlhatby hb way ^ In^Ung the subject he has brodg^t this 
branch of criticism into some disgrace ^amopg the leavned in 
difaer parts of -Eoro^.^ 



*m 



' f W llg; id Hetai«.> 5. "ilrliBre Cte tOMOf, Ihrtiugh VS (SfM oTHu 
copyist or printer, are transposed. 
^ lib. i. c. 4> and Gramm. Tel. Putch. CoL 1889. et seq. 
' Comm. In Tab. Heracl. p. 127* .'.• .. i . : 

5AdHiBraL8aiidvican9s^p.'49rf * 

* Ajuljrt Ess. oaths Or* AlphahHrif , ti. 
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S3£ Notice of VLV. Kniglit's 

On the subject of U49 mysterioiis letter, tka iEoiic Digammt 
(to say notlMQg at preeeot of Mr. Kiiig^s peculiar onhograpby 
in other matters), much has been written by odier learned critics, 
besides Dawes, particularly, by YilloisoQ in Ins Prolegomena to 
Homer, b]^ Cbittull, Dr. fienUey, and Dr. Taylor. Chisbull has 
Ijiven, in his Antiquitatea Asiatics^, a. 1728, examples of it from 
mscriptions on ancient monimients. Bentkyand Taylor have 
left behind them certain editions of Homer,, in which they hare 
marked many places and inserted this iBolic Digamma. Dr. 
Taylor has fur^er illustrated this matter froni inscriptions on 
ancient monuments, in his Marmor Sandvicence." 

It does not Adl within the limits of our observation to enter 
upon a serious and critical inquiry into the reality, (for some 
have asked, where was there ever a cgot, or where is now to be 
found a manuscript of Homer's writings, with this digamma 
in it ?) nor into thej^rm, the tise, and the extent of this Aspirate. 
Such matters would be too copious for our present purpose, 
and, indeed, foreign to its object. We shall only say, that 
the reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwithstanding 
the question just put, there is ample testimony to its reality), 
the /onro is sufficiently evident, from its name, though its force 
and extent would admit of much debate. The critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves in some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes's testis 
mony to one important article at least; ^'ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in transcursu observare est quam frustra sint ii, qui MoU' 
cum F eidem apud Latinos figurae potestate itidem respondisse 
contendunt :" and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the following observation. " llie £olic dialect, we know," 
says Mr. Knisht, ** had more guttural sounds than any other, and 
more particularly employed the Dieamma, which is thenco 
called iEolic bjr the fater grammarians. We may theiefore 
fairly conclude, that it represented this sound, to whiiji^ peihapi^ 
there is nothing nearer in modem language than our WHL as 
pronounced in the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GI^ as 
pronounced by the natives of Florence and Pisa, in (he word 
Guenra.' 

The above passage is quoted from Mr.lP.Knight^s '^ Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Ijingnage f ^bich is here distinctly pointed 
out to readers, who^ before uey pa^s a Judgment on the Caiiiniiia 
Homerica, ought certunly in justice to make themselves ac^ 

' Marmor Sandvicens^ cum Ckmunentario et Notis Joannis-IMIOl^ 
&c. iriS.— 
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eternally rooted and centred in the great first cause of all, he 
also invokes bis preceptor, S yrjanus* as follows : ar^Xuct it raig 
woBtrrw xaSapoBTaTMS firij3«X«u; o Ticp ilAmrflovi /tef <rujM^0ue;^fuo'0tf eo; 
e^}^a>g, xai b luaros xetrstrruf rtis ina^ etk^if^tiSfJ^s it ifo^Ma; ^juv 
jy«yo/Myo$ ratrrns TiiysfMO¥, mu rwf itim rourwy Tsoyow wrmi itfa^otuni^g* 
In this passage, h jxtoro; xorocrraf, is evidently, erroneous. The 
Harleian Ms. has ofcoorio; naxaurrug ; but this is not more soynd 
than the other. Instead of these Uierefore^ I read ofMorr/og 
nctTeurrepn^S^ For as both Syrianus and Proclus labored in 
endeavouring to restore the philosophy of Plato, hence Proclus 
.v^y properly calls SymmiB his associate in the restoration of 
divine truth. 

^ The words ihat knmediately follow are, ov tyw faiijy av 

^fiihocrQ^Mg TtiToy Jig ufipoojrou$ eXtfiv, tx tuepys^i^ row, rjSf 

4^ffXW, earn rcoy ayat^^^utrmf uvri raov itfcev, avn n^$ oXi}; .«eyiu'- 

Titag Mm^$f xai crtorrjpiag ^fXKi^'* '''^'^ 7^ ^"^ ouo'iy ayffpcotroi^, 

.xai. roi^ wwAig ycyijo-ofteyoi;. And they apply, accordii^ to 

Professor Cousin, to Syrianus. But though grammatically 

considered, they evidendy admit of this construction; yet 

.when they are attentively examined, it will be found to be 

impossible that they. should be applicable to any individual 

of the human species, however exalted above the rest of 

mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 

.Aftt as Proclus bad just before implored divine assistance, in 

ordier that he might participate in perfection of the most mystic 

■ theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 

; wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above beautiful 

} manner. Hence it appears to me that .two or tl^'ee lines are 

. wantii^, and that thb passage is a part of a sMsntence containing 

a most i|i^^giuficent encomium of me Platonic philosophy ; viz. 

. ^^ that it tame to men for the benefit of the sows that are here, 

; isutead qf itatues, instead of temples, instead^ the whole, ofsa^ 

. cred institutions^ and that it is the primary leader of saltnitioh 

to the fnen that now are, and to those that shall exist hereafter'^ 

. This conjecture is greatly confirmed by the following passage in 

Suidas, m which philosophy is ssid to proceed from the first 

came, through all the middle divine genera, and the more excel- 

. lent natures * posterior to the Gods, as far as to the dregs of 

beings [t. e. as far as to matter itself, whsch is tlie last of things'] ; 

but that religion which is the worship of the Gods, originates 

from adorning causes, itparixiji xai ^iXoo-ofMe, ovx ain rm ommi 

apoL a^w. ei)Ji 19 /Euy f iXocro^ia uiro ny; [am^ r^g icaamov ainas t$g 

njy t/TOOTotfuiy ro^y oyroiy xafcjxotMra, Sia iMVWf tow oAoiy ysycvy 

^^mm m} .11. ■ i? . i ■ . ' ■ ii ii ^ ^ ■< n II [ ip III I 111 

'. . .1 These more excellent natures «re dsBnofaa, ^xAVkccm:^* 



aSA Notice ofR.V. I^ight's 

to some :|Nirlkul«r points of critkiiiii^ on wbicli tbej vaiAi 
hnve boea wiplojf^ at the timOj imd iff dM|ut atteo^ipg to idi. 
other places, in which they would have admitted that the Digaih. 
ma alight have beea inaeited. Dr* Bentl^'a iiuertiona appear, to 
have been very scanty. And with respect to that leamqd ci;jiticV 
I>rojected edition of Homer with the iEolic Digamma, m^. 
tioned by Dawes^ it was perhaps one of those numerou^piig^, 
jects, which literary m«i are apt to form, and of wUch ffiaajt 
like castles in the air> through the multiplicity of tbur mufoitt 
and the shortness of human life, come to nothmg. ]>r. I^enttef 
also had announced, in like manner, bis intention of gii^ s 
new edition of the Greek Testament from new manupcrip^ 
collated, and ancient versions compared Dr. Middleton pro- 
nounced it supra vires, and it came to nothing,— Non omnia 
possumus omnes. 

As it is not intended to resume the subject of the JEoIic 
Digamma in what may hereafter be offered on the language 
of Homer, it may not be improper to subjoin here as fellows.^ 

Not having met with this letter, expressive of the aspirate, in 
the most ancient manuscripts of Homer, which it has fallen in 
our way to peruse,' and never having heard of any that has it. 
We called the character mysterious, not doubting however ftat 
the iEolians expressed it. The manuscripts of Homer, not 
excepting the very ancient, are allowed to be very muqh cor- 
rupted :* but that most magnificent and elegant .edition^ the 
Editio Princeps, printed at Florence, a. 1484^ under the 
direction of a learned Greek, Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
followed the best of them, has no trace of it. Noir does it 
occur in the earliest grammars by learned modem Greeks,' In 
speaking therefore of this character, as mysterious, . and, in 
putting the question how all the^e Digammas had . fled firpm 
Homer, it was only intended to say, that such as nuiy even 



' The Townley Homery as it is called, (purchased by Dr. Bornev, pot 
of Mr.Townley's collection) now in the Brit Museum, andtheuicek 
Ifanuscripl of Homer in New College library, Oxford. 
;. *■ fiemardus Nsrliu^ ij| the pcefacje to this Aldioe editipi^ qbrnvfis si 
follows, of Homer^-^ui quidem ob incuriam et negIi|;ehtiaQi ubiikrib- 
rum ita sui dissimilis videbatur, ut in niillo fere cothce qi^mvis per- 
veteri integer agnosceretur. Yet he btfs only the rong^h- tM s^joooth 
breatbing tts now used, no £olic Diganiima, or F aspirate; 4iid be 
had,a8 Iw said, besides, with study compared tbeCoatmipntariQSof £us< 
tathius. 

s^Gram. 6r. ChiysoloraB et alionim,: AUL UX7<---Tbeodibri1GttS. 
Fans. 1518. 
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have doubted of its reftHQr, mmf iHtafl haVe aome ground for 
their opinioni though for some obserratioiia that may solve this 
difficulty we tefer to Mr. Kniefc^ Prolegomena. And ai tbm 
foUooafing passage from his Analytical l^say on the Greek Lan* 
guage seems to be as exact, though in few words, and satisfac- 
tory an account as any that has been ^ven of the Digamma, 
we shall close with it our present paper. 
' '* An dncient scholiast, cited by M. de Villoison/ says that, 
when the H became a vowel, it was divided into two letters, 
jSie first of which, f, was emfdoy^d to signify the aspirate, and 
the second, f, the slender, or simple vowel sound. Quiuti« 
Kan and other old grammarians seem to have held the same 
opinion ;* so that there can be no doubt that flieae itiarka 
were so employed in the manuscripts of their times. There 
is, however, no instance of the jf in any ancient monument now 
extant, or in any manuscript anterior to the ninth century, though 
the h occurs upon the medals t>f Tarentum, Heraclea, and 
Xiesbos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published widi them by Mazochi ; who has conjectured, with 
much ingemuty and probability, that these two noles were first 
employed in opposition to each other, to signify the thick and 
slender enunciation of tone, fa^ Airistophanea of Byaantium, the 
inventor of the accentual marksj The present notes (*) and (*) 
are corruptions of them, which were gnidnaUy introduced to 
facilitate vmting.^ Dr. Taylor supposed that die H was the 
Ionian aspirate, the JF die Dorian, aoM the F the jEolian;' but 
we find the F laits Pelafgian form, E, with the (^ on the Mm^ 
clean tablet.; atid die Lesbian^ whose ooins have tlw lattar asjpik 
fite, which he calls Dorian, ivere JSoIians.'* 

By way of postscript,, we unist add, that notwithstanding the 
reputation dbtunod by Dawva in this country^ Mr. Knigbt main* 
lama he was 'mistaken both na to Ae fom of the Digamma, 
and^fireqnendy^ as to tl» woiylai to which it ought to be added : 
andlhatby hia way of tNtpdHg the subject he has brodg^t Mb 
branch of criticism into some disgrace mnang the lewned in 
(Mfaer parts of Eoro^.'^ 
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' f w ftg' i>i Hdm^.> 5. "ilrlinre the ttUrlX, IhiVugh W &M otH 
copyist or printer, are transposed. 

^ lib. i. c 4> and Gramm. vel. Putch. Col. 1889. et seq. 

' Comm. in I^b. Heracl. p. 127* • * 

. ♦ IWd. 
. 5 AdMnL8andvieaase,p.'45.^ - ' - • 

« Analyt Ess. on.the Gr. Al|Aabstrp. JA. 
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The volume containing these commentaries^ is tlie foarth 
which Professor Cousin has most laudably given to die puhlici 
of the works of Proclus ; and I trust that Uie same zeal «id die 
same ability which induced him to bring to light these inesti- 
mable works^ from an oblivion no less long than di^raoeiul ta 
countries which profess to be polished^ wm also enable hini to' 

fubliah all that remains of the writings of this CorjrplueiD 
latonist, and incomparable man. 

These commentaries^ indeed, are. justly called by .di^Pro^ 
fessor^ ' '^ an ancient, great, and venerable monvmeni of Gtt- 
cian and Egyptian wGdom:^' and to the generali^ of readen^ 
and in shorty to every one who has not legitimatebf stodied S» 
philosophy of Plato, they. will. also be what he demmiiatas 
them, obscure. But by the man who has happily penetiatedjdie. 
depths of that philosophy, at which, as Bishop BeAeleywdit 
observes; * many an empty headis shook, they will be foimd^a. 
be as clear an explanation of dogmas and truths, wfakb^ dioqgk 
in their own nature most luminous, but to the fennbitude ypppiMH 
trably dark, as it is posmble for Uie most enUghiened gjomikto:: 
effect. And hence mis .work is very prhpnriy naid lij Thiniiifnj 
dus ' to be utKpcup9wret ^ifrff^^t, 9LS^per^exceuent ^amj^unuf^^ t 

Among the Harleian' manuscript in. the Briliia'lk&iMMB}^ 
there is a copy of these commentaries, of irUchi by papiii|siQii 
of the IViistees of that, excellent Institutkin, I madam UmfSfiifiii 
upwards of thirty years ago. ' And the foUoiri^g amthenPHH 
dations, which from a frequent perusal of this 'ymuk^Xlun 
been itaduced to consider as net:oniy.prbbable, botibriliaMMit 
part indispensably necessary. .. .• > v . 

In the first place, in p. 4. 1.^ 1£, which is towaidslbe.cIpae.o£ 
a most splendid exordium, in which Proclus magiuficandy 
invoki» We several orders of dmse divine powers " f&Et^aM 



* Vid. Praefkt. torn. ii. p. 10. 

* InbisSiri). 
» Vid. Photii Biblioth. p. 1070. 



?r^ 



« I refer the EngUBh reader, vbo has a genius for such Specflhnfii^' 
to the Sd volume of my tnuiiuation of Plalo^ in .the note* on which, I 
have ^ven the substance of this adjiiiimble cenunentaiy. . 
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eternally rooted and centred in the great first cause of all, he 
also invokes bis preceptor, Syrjanus* as follows : awfl^Xuci St TMg 
toeuToy xatapooTarcus firij3«>b«u; o Ticp ilAirrflovi fjL§9 <rujM^0uexit/0'«f . oi$ 
akifieog, xai 6 luaros xetTStffra( Tins 9fia$ etk^6utis,x^g ie ttoifuis i}fuy 
jyiyojMyo$ ratrrns TityiiMOf, mu rm htm rqtrrmv Xovcuy wt»s iBpo^onmig* 
In this passage, 6 (uaros xorocrra^, is evidently erroneous. The 
Harleian Ms. has ofiwmog xarooTM^ ; but this is not more sound 
than the other. Instead of these Uierefore^ I read o/xoo-riyo; 
naTeufrepn^S* For as both Syrianus and Proclus labored in 
endeavouring to restore the philosophy of Plato, hence Proclus 
very properly calls Syrianus his associate in the restoration of 
divine tmth. 

■The /words ihat knmediately follow are, ov tyo) faiy^v ay 

^iXocro^mg TtiToy jtg ufipoojrov$ fXt^iy, sx sDspysv'ic^ row rjSf 

4fii^»y^ ovri Tonf ayoiXfuirm, uvri roov isfcov, wm n}^ oXij^.ayiu'- 

TStctg sam^Sf xat ireory^pMg otp^yov roi; yt wv oua'i¥ aytponroi;, 

xai. roif §i(Tcu)6is ycyijo-Ofteyoif. And they apply, according to 

Professor Cousin^ to Syrianus. But though grammatically 

considered, they evidendy admit of this construction ; yet 

.when they are attentively examined, it will be found to be 

impossible that thepr. should be applicable to any individual 

of the human species, however exalted above the rest of 

mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 

.Uiat as Proclus had just before implored divine assistance, in 

order that he might participate in perfection of the most mystic 

theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 

; wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in. the above beautiful 

; manner. Hence it appears to me that two or three lines are 

^ wanting, and that thb passage is a part of a sentence containing 

a most qiagnificent encomium of die Platonic philosophy ; yiz. 

. " that it came to men for the benefit of the sows that are here, 

. imtead qf ttatues, instead oftempks, instead cf the whole of sa^ 

•cred institutions, and that it is the primary leader of satpatjon 

to the fnen that now are, and to those that shall exist herecfier*^ 

This conjecture is greatly confirmed by the following passage in 

Suidas, m which philosophy is said to proceed from thefirsf 

cause, through all the middle divine genera, and the, more excel- 

lent natures * posterior to the Gods, as far as to the dregs of 

ietngs [t . e. as far as to matter itself, which is tlie last of things] i 

hut that religion which is the worship of the Gods, originates 

from adorning causes, itparixi}, xai ^iXotro^ia, ovx avo ra>¥ caiireii 

apa a^m. fOOi 19 /My f iXocro^ia cnro ny; /xm($ ti)^ nasmm ainag tig 

ri)y t/ff-ooTatfftijy rw oyroiy xafcjxotMra, Sm iM<r»y tow oAoiy yty«y 

*— IWW .1 ' ' ■ ■ ■ I II ■ ■ "IP II I I I 11 m i I II 

. I These more exctllent natures are daBaons, and heroes. 
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(fiflpv Tff Kcu TMV puna i§9Uf nptnrwm, mm nrfirtf fauk fitipaacti 
^oiiyofMiwv' Tfy Sf ifMrixi|v ij fori tfonr t§fttit§tci, mrnuttv irotiy aen 
nov irfpfxo0>iotfnwf (forte irtpiitoo'fucoy) oinoy (^o^i) a{%ff94«i| xai 
mi flttfr» wfoyfiMTWwia^, x. r. X« Conformablj to tbis also, 
Plato sajfl ID the TimseuB, that a greater good than philowphg 
was never imparted by divinity to num. Produs therefore, 
living at a period id which the Grecian theology was in a most 
fallen condition) speaks thus magnificently of the philosophy of 
Plato, as of a thing designed by Divinity to be a substitute for 
temples and statues, and the worship of the Gods. 

In the next placcj Proclus, speaking of the analogy of the 
persons in this dialogue to the things which are discussed in it, 
^nd to the order of beings in the universe, says, (p. 19* 1* 7.) 
Sff Sij KefaXo;, x«i oi sx KXa,l^oiu¥»¥ fiXacrofoi rats /xffiXMS 4^^$ 
nm rjn ft/o'ffi evpuw^Xirwofupot, $t¥ai Tfit OfMMty tywrag w rwni^ 
^eoptty, art hi xat axnoh ftio-ixoi riyf^ oyrt^. In this passage, for 
oiijwreXirfvefMyoft, it appears to me to be. necessary -to read 
o-t/jEivoXmvojMyai;. So that the meaning will be, that Cephalm 
and the fhilowphenfrom Clazomema^ are analogous to partial 
souls f [i. e. to such as human souls'] and to such as are conver- 
sant with nature, because they have a rank similar tojhdt of 
these philosophers^ wlio were jAysiohgists, as beng of the Ionic 
school. 

P. 35. 1. 19* not si¥M ofaXoyor mg o tijfuoo^; vpo^ rtt 
syxoo'ibiift, TO ffv irpo^ votyra* anrXe»$ Se ovy sye;* ti$ ya^ 4eo$ ton 
ouTQs ; yeif xara ro w ttog, oti rig ttog, a>X aiwXtsg 9sog, rig.ls (eo; 
-0 Si}fiioup70f ; SioTi tiov rtg [lege riyo;] t9Tiy iSwr^g i| Bi||Meujpyixi), xai 
oAAeoy wvm iSionfTfloy, ttusv futf, ou jxiyroi h^fMWffmm, To this 
passage some words are wanting, and there is also* in it an 
erroneous punctuation* The words which I conceive to be 
wanting are rev tq/xiov^oti tyof riyo; orrof, wUcb riiould be in- 
serted immediately after ro sy irpo^ trarra. And tbe erroneous 
punctuation is in ng yof 9tog xai ovTog, and also in ng it ito^ o 
ii^fMWfy^g, neither of wnich is interrogative. Hence this wbok 
passage will be accurately as follows : xai eiycti ttyoXsyoy'. «s ^ 
Si}|xiougyo; npog ru tyxoo-jxia, to sy wpog irofrmr rw ftjfuov^u eyo$ 
Tivo; oyToj, »wk»g Se w^ tvog' ng yag ttog x«i oirrof , o yap xara to 
tv ttos, ov Tij Jfoj, aX/C airhMg ieog, r^s it 6tog "o Sqftioopyo;,' Jjoti 
' 9ffou Tiyo^ fOTiy thonig, x. t. X. i. e. " As the Demiurgus is to 
mundane natures so^ is the one [or the inefiable principle of 
principles] to all tilings ; the Demiurgus being a certain one, 
but not simply one. For the Demiurgus is a certain God. 
For the God which subsists according to [or is characterised 
by] the one is not a certaki God, but simply God. But -the 
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18 is a certeiii God; ' becametbe demiurgic peculiarity 
is the peculiarity of a certain Ood^ there beii^ also other pecn- 
-liaritieB; which are indeed divine, yet not demiurgic'' What 
-Prodns here says^ necessarily follows from the- Platonic theory, 
that a^ the first God b the one, all the other Gods are unities, 
proceeding from and at the same time rooted in the one itself. 
' Pige &• 1. 1, for s^iAopfMf, the Harieian Ms* has a/Mpfuiv, 
which is the true reading. But the passage in which this word 
occurs is the following c ra juwr y«f icm isKt nui wrji earKimfri 
rou svog ApufjLmfOy Ti)y axakKimnaTOf fUjxo^^i«ir, [afMpfmv] c0f ^ijd'i 

'%h^ tt&ra li>JnFsi¥ SviwfMyoif • i. e« '^ For some things are divine, 
being established in the simplicity of the one, transcendently 
■rejoiciBg in, and extending to those who are able to survey 
them, an unadorned privation of form, as some one of the pioasly 
•wue^says.'' That «fM^i«y is die true reading, is evident from 
tins, that according to the Platonic philosophy, divine natures 
'ar^'toore propisrly odebrated by negations than bv affirmations. 
P» 40i I. S. for oyojUMtr* vwf isw, the Harkian Ms. hai rightly 

" P. 41. l/S.- luSioi^M^, which is also the reading of- the 

HarMan Mft*, riiould b^ oSia^r^ofcoy. This will' be evident 

from an inspection of the passage in which this word 'occurs, 

'VIE* fyi pLSf Tf Tiii¥9iaXixrMyi¥ fiijli*^ vsotg, 

Ti} 8uy«|Xffi TBpy Xoycov ;^«ffMyoi iffs^ np^ tiRW toSlMrrpofoH^ [«}m(^- 
rpoffb^i em\M iv ijjbiiy flevflrrpo^y. No expressibn is more com- 
mon in Plalonic writers uian ailiflf^rpd^i lyyomi, anpenoerted 
'cdnceptitme. And that diis is thetme reading is^evideat from 
the piaee in the RMUblic of Plato which forms a part of that 
-to which Proclns alludes : for it is the fotlowingi trti irov i^iy 
* l^fu^a sk 9r*)Sa^ irfpi hxauev leai noiXMf, sy oig mitUpccfttfj^u, ntinrMp 
vno yofSfHTi, whtafywvrts ts keu rifMmt avra (lib. vii. p.. 140. 
Cantab. 1713). Fb^ these dogmas concerning things beautiful 
and just, in which we he^e been nourished from ouf childhood, 
are Me unperverted conceptions, mentioned by Proclus. . 

■ ■ 

'.For accofdine to Plato ^he Demiuj'eus is not the supreme God : since 
' in the 9imseu8 ne says, ^ that it is difficult to discover the Demiurgns 
' and father of the univei^And when found, impossible to reveal him by 
laoguajge to ell men; hut in the Farmensdes^ he celebrates ike «iifj or the 
first pnnciple of things, as perfectly ioefikble. For he says, at the con- 
clusion of the first hj^pothesis concerning.it, <' Neither therefore does 
anv name belong to it,' nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor 
opinion." 
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P. 57« I. ]£• im oMftflw ; but the Hvleian M«. lias ligbtljr 
r«y ftTMfMDy. . For Pxoclus.s^ys^Tfinp. f^y yocp .<^u0-iau»y. tilw p 

.fray^Mniv fyo^ rov ly roif . voAAoi;,. v^ 8i tdutou tOTi iv iiEvWMMy 
t¥, TO mo TMNf mAAMV, Si| iSm trmfofpL^ny^'BirmUf u e. ''JpWin 
plljMGal forms multitude [i.. e. the multitude of .them] is less 
.excelknt than the individuals \ia which these fgnna are.ipbe- 
,rent] ; but the multitude i>artiapates of that pne which IS .Cfhar- 
.rauged.with the mauy. Prior, however^ tothis (l..e« to this co-a^- 
ifai^ed mooadL i< the ex^pt one, aateced^t. tQ th^ msnij, 
:ilbub with Plato b idea. For 



forms when, 
.becovie inferior to their ' recipientSi because ,thej arf..i 
.dependent on them for their subsistence, haying dq[)fiy;t^ J(i[op 
their own simplicity and indivisibility into foreign icfn^f^fi^/fffi 
and intervals. ...^.,^mi* 

if P. :80t U 12. For §^^^^ifiiu¥»s, which also, tbe HarlqiiiD 111* 
Jb^yiit is oecessaiy to read ^fmrr^^MHt^. The enpn^ous jixj^ 
.tfitionof one of these words for the other, freqiiMrtb j$l^ 
iplacei not only in the manuscripts, but also.in.tbe pi^top Qo^ 
uf the writings of Proclus. ^ ,, ;, ,^, ^, i , 

P. 88. L 20. nqo^ TO o¥f so the Har^ian .MU«^ JbM^ UiIrP" 
/(fuisite to read irpe; jo ly^as will be at once evii)«ilt tOiA^i^JPlt- 
.tonie reader from an . inspection of the ioUowiii^ fniaym j" 
; whicb these words occur : fv seuroi^ roi; fltoi^, r# hiif^ifti^p s^s 
,fyiMnpi$ssTi, X4U vtaru anrX«(.<ruigwoyrai wfOf ts.ss. [fv].flffilM^w9 
mfotios MM ^ tmroo'i; roi; owr^p. , ,^„ ,^,^.. 

P. 94. 1. 13. Proclus, here speaking' of the wnu^pefWft.Qf 
the persons of the dialogue, and iwhat the anraqgeiBe|i(.iQ^fic^i 
. aays : . rtm$ stw sySs i$iy sp^si ro roiourov, xm ha vsisnr sutmht «^.4pifro- 
.nXi|f Tf J7«ip|Myi8|| <rwTtrmxTai km uw. ixt ivmi « co^Xwsu* ..IJo^o- 
^Sii^^ Sf Ttf ZinHwi wpo Snxparovf wportgo^ yctp iuaaiMAn, Tfmt MyiWf 
iSmxprnms Sc ofu^ow TOiy.<ro^oiy, vfoxo^oufMyo^ Msy.Tsy. Jl(Kf|MC^^U9* 
.Muv, tvMropflw &i «]po$ Tou; Zi^voovo^ Xoyotif.. In.lfais p^lSPgf^iit 
1 appears to me, that between the words Swcfoj^ft, 9^.§^^ 
eiy Tonr ov^oiy^ it is necessary to msertTOfucroy.sfmy,,^ , vr. ^« 

P. 111. L 15, Proclus in this place,. speaking pf ;diS|,4^Q^- 

jencc^between the dialectic of Zeho, and that of Parnuenidc^and 

having observed, that the former is more logical, but the ia}ter 

,more iniellectualp adds: o Sc Ua^fieyiSqf aurtp fiov^ rtjf ytfXgf^g*' 

«o;, snmpf ryfif imm-iv f0S0cro. rov oyro;, t^ yoffpfcBioAsKriiqi XSfi^' 

99^9 99 aifXms ewificXmt^ to xvpo; *X^*^ Sio xoi o /ksv lu^J^rS^fOo] 

ffi? tXi]0o^ xotijsi Xoyflov, o Se [i. e, Jrarmenidesj rr^s vecpsi; m^Xq; 

.ffM Ti}^ uwni$ fioyofiSfl}^ oyreixtro r«y. oyrsnr. In mis passage, 
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instead of • Ss nj; nip»g fvi|3oXi|ir «« f^s ovni^i I conceive it 
Decesaary to read, o $c $ia n}; mtpmg nnfiok^g anfmyrov otf«i|^. 
For the energy of fupa mfiokri, by wUch Phtotiic writers 
usually express the intuitive perception of intellect^ is intnnciUe, 
because it is superior even to scientific denonstratson. 

P. 121. 1. 12., &c. On St ciy«i Set to tf oy wpo T09 wkifimpf, 
XftjSof^ ay ii» fkmg ftey tf oSoo Xoyixi)^ roiounf;* % oiMompLco^ Xtytriii 
ro 0y XMTa reoy oyreoy vavrcoyi fj avfowfieogf If mg a^**aos xm wptg^ 
tr aXX* ofAoowiJLmg «Suy«roy,' WKWp to fuw fiaXkov ov fotjuff rs Si 
iirroy to yap /ioXXty xai ijeroroy ovx fforiy tr roi; sfUiKifcoi^ fin Is 
cvMoyVftiBf trnv fv 0¥ xxrai warrmv Xfyo/Mywy. In this passage there 
are three mistakes^ and they also occur in the Harleian M8« 
For instead of oiMnwpuog in oXX* ofMonfupLoifs aSwfarw, it is neces-' 
sary to read owmvuiiMg ; since being itseff^ is not predicated of 
all beiiq;s synonymously^ for the reason assigned by ProdnSy 
til. that one thing, is being in a greater^ but another m a lesa 
degree. And for the same reason in ro yap /MtAAoyxafiiorvey swt 
trrnr n toht ofuoyujxoif> we must substitute cvvenvfjuo^g for ojaipyufA<^ 
!«;« But for ortmoyuj9M»f foriy w ov x. r« A.3 in the last part %t 
this passage, it is obviously requisite to read'^Mtyujouof ; di» 
former emendatidns being admitted. 

P. l£d. 1. 15., &c. Proclus, in speaking in this placed the 
pphHOO of the vulgar, who survey multitude as having a' disMpa- 
ted subsistence, but dp not see the absurdities ' wtScb- sratt 
necessarily ensue from separating multitode^ from. tniXf, 
(^serves as follows : Zmvwv i§ %pog njy iTap/MviSffioy ^M-m 01^ 
leynjlxmiy f lys* nivStTwy ^oXXeoy So^av SnjXffyp^i ra avAAa xai 
StMhrof^ty* wo^vo-oy^ xai ratiniy fXf)^eoy, ayiyyiy eunwg tiri to or, 
TOi; 90XX0I; sySrixyvftfyo^ wg ti ftty ;(fi0pi^oify ra voXXa rov^fyo^, ^X« 
Aa xai oToira rujEfcjSiio^n'ai rep Xoycp, Here instead of ayijyfy aana; 
ffr* TO tr, roK irbXXoi^ tyStixyvftiyo^ x. t. X., it is necessary to nad 
aniyiy mtmvg 97ri to iv toi; sroXXoi;, fv Sffixyofuyo; «• T. X; ; and then 
this passage will be, in English, '' Zeno does not oppoadhepoas- 
tioo.of Parmenides, but confutes the opinion of the vulgar, itho 
survey multitude and thines which. are dUpenedf or have a di^ 
9ipated subsistence, and devates them to the one which is in the 
many, indicating that if the many were separated from the one, 
mutg absurdities would follow/' For the proper ascent is from 
the one or the incorporeal form which multitude participates, 
aiKlby whieh it is connected and liekl together, to the* form or 
ideja which is exempt from multitude, and which has a subsist 
t^m^ avro.xaS* auro; 
' P,' 125. 1. 14. Fof xaT* airiay coriy iv, which is also the reading 
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of the Harleian MS., il is requisite to read ftaet* mtnoatitw 
tyflM*!;, But the whole passage is as follows: n d§ auriot-nu vJUh 
tovf igri wms »cu axn% zanr airiav to irXi)to;, ooavip xa*T0C9r# 
airioy Tii$ tMto'fWf xtftr* Auriav coT»y «v« The causal aubsialcMe 
of a thing is better than that thing when it has proceeded outol 
its cause— i. e. than when it subsists ruff uva^iw^ HenceM^ sne 
beii^ the cause of union, is more excellent than tfnton, and is 
therefore xar* oiriay ffvoHri;. 

P. 141. 1« 11., &c. xoi JEfiVfSsxX^; eoTs^ aoipAM^/aePS 
Outiryoptiof x«i ottiTo; 9y^ a^i^ait oatBHtt^M vas to voi^FOflr ct^ ijmm^ 
yoy ftttn-ep, xoi ng taurof awnftoe^f roy xscXXoroioy xm mwwoim-^m.fm 
luiXKoy^ hov. So likewise the Harleian MS. ; but for xsh fi^ 
fflKiToy avmttHv x. r..^., I read, xcu 1$ $cturw iwotfUMHf ^mmtit 
ha Toy xoA^Mrsiay fcoi fyo0ro«sy rot» sueXXou; df9y« « ->• 

. P. 154. I. 0. BOTwetpa §9 Tt»^iif/Mv§Ynu0 Tig BMfltfMf : nm MTta 
rtu 8i8i9fuovpyi9f4f«eoy, x. r. X. out the Harleian MS. has> for 
l^gModfyixwy Ii)fuo0jiyf»9 which is the true reading. 

P. 166. 1. 14. Procltts, in speaking of demiurgic siflHlitude and 
dissimilitude (ojxoionj; Sty/tiMUgyixii xat avofMtonii}, says, luu i^ im 
€WciyafYog'''^-^.i§ iutxgniKHf irpoo^ ^§ ^mpit xai ^otxiAif aoi xiyiy^ 
* en X. T. A. : i. e. '' And the former indeed is of a coUectivei but 
the latter of a separating nature, and rejoices in progressioDi 
variety and motion." The Harleian MS. has in this placejioiitt^ 
for x^vi^o-ffi ; but xiwivu is ob? iously the true reading. In L 19i 
also of the same page, he speaks of the powers of simMitudeand 
dissimilitude, and observes : xoi iv¥oiiA8^g a^akoyw Tfi u)vuc nt^fMi^ 
•Of Mif^ToUf crr^vetyooyoi x«i tyowMoi xai ^re^rooTixai xm • /mussiIus! 
riK S*r hai^ixuh XM oXXoiflOTixai, x«( axatpoirotot xou ScimM^ 
But in this passage for WeiSfi^ , which the Harleian MS. likewise 
bar, it is requisite to read StfotiSei^. For as the powers of simili* 
tude are ftoyoffiSei;, those of dissimilitude are 8uosi$sif ; diat wiiidi 
is more excellent being every where characterised by the mamd, 
but the less excellent by the duad, 

P. 167* !• 13. fi§<roi it J 09'a rourcov fif) fsriTrXfov cxrfiysrc#> ^ 
fif iroVTa Sff TOL oyra cytpyei* to ya§ $ixaioy, fi jSouXti, ^ei;^i(if ftcif 
wroLfiYSi, (TMfiot^i y ou iTtt); x«i ooToi; TOif ou^f^o^g, * In this passage 
the Harleian MS. has also ju.)) eirMrXfov, but erroneously; as it 
should be /itty firi^rXsoy. For Proclus had a little before bec^ 
speaking of the most geivmc forms, viz. essence, sameness^ wid 
difference, and also of the most special, which be denomiaatatf 
the monads in iodividuaU such as mau, dog, 8cc« Q^ovaieg ey rm 
ttToiAois) and then he observes, that the media between these, are 
|iich forms as extend farther indeed than the latter, but-do not 
[like the former] energise on all beings. The laat partof 4ltts 
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passage differs from the reading in the Harleian MS. For 
this instead of v»iimti V ou %»g kou flturoi^ roi; ^4^01^^ has <r»ij^ 
atri Sf vto§, xai amoi§ roi^ a^/vp^oif ; vrhich appears to be the true 
reading. For then Proclus will say, ** For justice [which is 
one of these middle fbrms J is indeed inherent in souls, but how 
is it present with bodies, and inanimate natures themselves i" 

P* 169. I* 7*9 &c. Xey» it oioy ret i¥ rtf oL/udiixra feo ran tv rep 
firr^ofjLiyco isurtpw/ rcov orrcov tiSfiov an^ ixttvanf* In the Harleian 
MS. iiVTtpcov is omitted, and alsorflov oyreoy, so that the reading 
there is rm n rep iJi^enxofuifcf tiScov air* txtifw* And this appears 
to be the true reading. 

« P. ltj&. 1. 18. TOLUTdopims MtgtfTM. But the Harleian MS. has, 
▼erj properly, n rout/y rovra op$o9s ^iprroih ^ ^'^ be evident 
from a perusal of the words which immediately follow. 

P. 174. 1. 1£. aXXei xara rwrouTW txetarQV rommf Aiyrrai 
ojxoioy KM avojxoioy, Ka9 00^ av ftrraXayp^fliyoi nj^ flrtrrou Ojuoionjrojf 
ro jbtsv fMtAAov, r0 iff ijrroy. So likewise the Harleian MS. JBat 
there is evidently an omission in this passage of xai ti|$ avrov 
2Kyo|u.oiOTi)ro;y immediately after aurw oftoion^ro;. 

P. 184. 1. 7« ra isifwfca mpf tvwnv ffp^ti n^v «n;roi^ TptTovo-tfV,* 
xtff Ti}y fto^^T^tn-ov 81 oAXigXanr Scifiy. Thus too the Harleian MS« 
But for Ui^iVf I read Sis^iy. So diat the meaning of Proclus in 
this passage will be, '^ that intelligibles possess an union adapted 
to their nature, and pass through each other without confusion.'' 

In p. 186. Proclus shows that similitude and dissimilitude par* 

ticipate of each other ; and in line 10th observes, '^that if simili« 
tude imparts itself to other things, it becomes dissimilar to them 
[^because it is different from them] : for thus the former will 
unpart, but the latter receive.'' oAcb; ynp ei fura^iScoiri roi; oX- 
Xoi^ 1) ofboion}; ^onjvu^y avofMiWTM ouToi;* oti yap (sic Harl. MS., 
sed lege OUT0O yag) av ri f/L&f ^ireBiSov, ra $c fiereXafifiotvn. 
. P. 188. 1. 1. Keu ouTff 1} ofMiory^ avofMtorfis fforiv, ours xa9' 
auTo ^ oftoion]^. So also the Harleian MS. ; but it is necessary to 
add after atnro ^ ojxojoriif .the -words avo/xoion]^ eori.. Thus too in 
1. 3., 8cc. of the same page, avp/toion}^ is wanting imm^iately 
after ofMion}^.. So that instead of ouS' o>uios ofcoiori];, aAXa i^'STtx^ 
Ti]f avofAO^onjTo; xofl' oAi]y t0Km]y> we must read ovS' oAopf ojxoion}; 
nyofMionj^i oXXa furex^i )e. r. \% For the design of Proclus in 
this part of his commentary is, to demonstrate that similitude 
itself and dissimilitude itself participate of each other, yet so as 
not to confound their proper natures in the participation. 

P. 192. 1. 10. Proclus having observed, that the different 
intellectual orders are to be surveyed, in which the fprm of simi^ 
litud6 subsists, adds, xouroino ro ndo§ ey fxoorep rflpyo tttogovfuifov 
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uirff rov xofffLou ftiTcj^oftfyoi;. Jn which passive, for vwep tou xHf' 
fiAUg it is neceMary to read vro too xoir/ftov. ' 

P. 19s. 1. 5* ffXMOToy Sc ra Xoura ouk t^u, «XX* ff;f6i jxrfot H}( 
jcoiyetfyiflcf xai njy afii^tctv. So likewitie the Harleian MS. ; but 
for ovx ff^ffi, I read oux toriv. 

P. 194. 1. 1. TO yaep xoivou tjvo^ fiwwXijp^o^, tv ixr* x«/ flwro 
TOWTO TO xoiyoy* oxm u xoivoy auroi; to owp^ tv fOT«i, Iv t« xoKXol 
petjai TO otjy ty. xcn raXiV to oup^ «y coo'^t^rco^ fv rep Sy rao*iy tnfm 
rfltarroy. 1 dis it also the reading of the Harleian MS»y but it is 
}n more respects than one erroneous. For in the first place .tbt 
punctuation is wrong in com ei xoiyov avratg to ou^ ^ foroij ty re 
wo>Jia, X. r. A.y which should be eooTf ffi xoiyoy auTotg to 011% «} 
fOToi Sv roe iroXXflt x. r. X. And in the next place, for ey Tf fy 
ireuriv eiyaei Tavroy^ it is necessary to read ty tao cy iroeo-iy ou^ twou 
Tfturoy. For the design of Proclus in this part^ is to illustrata 
(he reasoning of Zeno^ in confuting those who separate the manu 
from the one. Hence^ after having observed that things whica 
thus subsist, are many, in consequence of not participating of 
iinity : for things in which unity is not predominant are many ;, aD<^ 
since it is common to them not to be one, again, they are on tbijl 
account one, — he then adds, '' For that which participates of a 
certain something which is common, is one through this some* 
thing common : so that if the not being one is common to tKi 
manj/, the many will be one, through the not-one [[being common 
to them.] And again in a similar manner they will not be ode,' 
in consequence of there not being in all of them the same thing 
[because where there is the same thing in the many, there is a 

Eiarticipation of unity.]" For sameness, as it is accurately defiitecf 
^ Aristotle in the 6th book of his Metaphysics, is aparticipa^ 
tiqn of unity. 

P. j95. J. 15. x«i TO avTot^oov vpog to t^oov. So likewise the 
Harleian MS. But for frpo$TO t^oov, it is necessary to read'^pof ro 
«5«y. Tills will be evident from what Proclus says prior to toiaf* 
For a little before, he had observed, that each of us is bifth o'm^ 
ahd'tiiany, and that we are evidently so through a similiCtide to. 
the uiiiverse. And he then adds, mXXm yap vpongov xo<r^ 
ouT(^ vaii,fueyas ?' J <fo-Ti xoct voXv^' %6\vs fji,ev, ov xotra to o-floiforHj 
xoy jiiroyoy xixi xara, touto jxsy yap roa-avniiv t^oy c^oXXayijy, oOTjy fi 
eilhov wgof to fie^ov, xai to auAoy vpog to fyuXoy, xat to avtol^., 
^pos TO \(ov [aCawJ, airo njj oixeia; (rvrra(r8oo$* 

P. 198. J. 20. xflei yap to tyoiroioy tou irXijJow^ xtpa^ MTiyi" 
»}X ovx ayowraXiy. ITiis is also the reading of the Harleiau 



MS.' fiut after w9p»$ §^iv, it is requisite to add, km to vXiffo* 
9rf 109 attfpotoiw ionf ; and after «yaffaXiy to add, ro enretpotciw 
wknitoifoiov sort. This will be obvious to the Platonic reader^ 
from an inspection of the reasoning of Proclus in this plwce, 

P. 205. 1. 5., 8cc« fir* otmivnjy TfXffflorarrijy o Sooxganis ayaH^ 
petfMixw wrotiorijt iregt nj; xoivcovia; rcDv ffiSeov, xoi ^rtyxpwiviM fcoon» 
inroov' raura yap wrag^^nv apMf aii^co St roi; iems txffivoif irpaypM* 
&iv, ffyfioo-iv rt aowp^uroy xai tiax^io'iy ahmptrov, ivot xeu n aXXyj\oi$ 
^ xou 0-0)^12 ngy Xfletfa^onjrflt rijy Mavrm. So the Harleian MS.; but 
afiter row fi&oy, it is necessary to add haxpivariat ; and after 
Uox^KTiy ftSittpfToy, something is obviously wanting, and this 
1 conjecture to be the word va^tp^ouo'i* So that what 
Proclus says will be, in English, as follows: ^'Socrated 
recurs to the most perfect hypothesis concerning the com* 
mudion of forms, asserting diat all of them are separated 
from, and yet mingled with each other. For these properti^ 
ai^ at one and the same time present with them. And both 
thiese impart to those divine things, unconfused union, and aq 
indivisible separation or distinction, in order that they may subsist 
in each other,* and yet preserve their own purity. ' But that it 
is Accessary to add iiaxpmv^ai in the place above mentioned, iS 
evident from the followmg text of Plato, the beginning of thi 
Commentary on which, is the passage I have quoted : cay it ri) 
m hi r/(o tKtyoif, grgonroy jxcy iicuprfrai x^S^^ ^^^^ '^ avrot tii 
tfiSif, oioy ojxoion^ra n xoli ayojxoionjrflt, xeu vXrfio^ xai ro Wy xa| 
rraciy, xai xtyijo'iy, xai volvtol ra roiaura* bitu cy aurois rotvTu tOva^ 
ptva (TvyxiguvwcS'ai n xai iiaxptvivtm onro^iyij, ayoctin/iv uv eycoyi 

P. 205. 1. 19* Tutmiv ouy ^ifrsi njy irvyxpewiv o Scoxpstni^ fUt4 
n}; 8ioexgi(rfa)$>iS«y m rcey a/Mpeoy xeu yoijreoy usrooTao-ecoy, xai nri 
raunjy frgoxakincu rov; ai^pa^' xeu roKin}y ayoerai ngy tttopuuf.T^ 
<yiC6vo-ay flCfMt xeu Sioxpiyouo-oey rag yotpoe; ^vapMts tmm eUffii^af^ 
•ftoionjra fxfiyify xeu oiyofboioTi]r«e, ffXqloip ro txci xa^ ro iv, ^rao-iy'T)^ 
Iffiay xai xiyiiciy. In this passage for euffhiTW, which is also the 
reading of the Harleian MS., it is necessary to substitute yofrovt 
This is evident from the above words of Plato, in which, as 
Proclus justly observes, Socrates is represented as admiring the 
theory which unites and at the same time separates the intellec* 
tual powers of intelligibles ; which powers are similitude and dissi- 
militude, the multitude and the one which are there, and divine 
permanency and motion. 

P» 906. 1. 12. ir^ ro i^aftfyoy tv rm ifriy m,xeu wa» ro xiy- 
eu/Affyoy c^iorarou roti syo;, «rr§ ra iroXXa ffi fti] ftrrcjicoi riyo; fye;, 
otorara f orr xeu ireiKiJf 1 1 oMn-o rowro i^oi xoiyov ro f^ij ftirf^^ciy rmg, h 
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rtn t0rm. So the Hafleitn MS. But ibr ir«ip to Mrr^fMor Adrift 
ft. r. X. it it neCMstry to read mnr rt JO^raifuMMi' iy timx. r/;ii$ 
f' every Mtug which stands still is in a certain thing.** And ht 
T0 jMf fittri%iifv riy^^i ry rtvi mrrat, k if^re^bite to md^-rs^ur^ 
Tf;(«fi^'rivorflH;^ htm mrrm^ *' if it h common to the fmnqftiot to 
pariicifatt tf a certain <me, they mil be in m ceri4dn* thm^i 
Bof tint which !• oominoii comprelunds. the mokitude ta wfaioii 
it is commoii. - .^^ 

' P. M6. 1. 15. mis Km Afofyi rof&kstf eo^y^m^ x. r. A. la till 
Harieiao MS., by avnnaccoHntable mi^ke^ theae wmlay wiAaU 
that foliowa, are omitted^aafiv aa tothe vordaravmiMr m^.nifyitm 
k, r. X. in 1. 19. p. die.; and tlicii<all that ia bere-QaaittedLia !• 
be'fe«ad ifi what followa in |p. SdO., after the wordaari «S w t B i f wi 
^/fH^l mi' x; r. X*| in the lait hne of that page.' . 

P: ^)9. 1. 1. in is wBUf msfti^tv fXfiM^, ^tQufyo^rmt mmfSfjemi 
•l^ri| NiMHTt^. So die HarieiaD MS.; but for mrt^ismmkn 
Meesflsry to read cmfutrafiL For Proclna ia here ciliag lbe\wett* 
kttoWn Baying of Ariatode, '' that motion ia aa itiHreie die Itfeof 
bndiea." ^ . -ir 

• P. e09« i« 14. -«(XX* «ri jtMV a^nv axei xki uretirsf urn mm|tt^, 
Bi)X^ tf« tovtianf^ xou «of i^fCffv trri to ottoMoy ri); df/uwotipyftxt^ iroi|o> 
8K 'coei TO «i}r niptfoixf iMfyov. But for vpowM^ in tbia (miage 
the Harleian MS. Ima wsfysiot^, which I have- wo doubt ia^ 
tree reading ; for as permanencv ia die perpeluiiy of deminqjic 
inlellecdony so notion ia tliat which gires effica^..to the4Bne4gf 
ef the Deminrgns; . •.. 

* P. 216. 1. 16. rsXMDTamv rtifw ro^ » Zfiptm^ hm t^ ttnaikii/mi 
vpo^^qo'iy tft^aiy84 nj^ flrionifti); aurov x..r. X. So the HariifAi" 
MS* ■ Bot for mfWfftunti rend.irpoxXaio'tyw. : 

P. 22 1 . Proclus, speaking of Pythodorna^ om of the persons 
of the dialogue, aays of him ; wHs ftfiXss-o^ am x«r» to -ffis^f 
soti crd^to'Tixo^, «tfro; youv ti)v (rtivoticnffv mtayyshm»^ ovSe «• eaawv 
irotfo; cmexpu^iv, ivx vAo-iy c$«y^XXi) rqy. Cmip^ xei mfpn vm m mv 
irgooTfiv wa-Mv rtrfXffxorcDv. This is likewise the reading of tbs 
Harleian MS. ; but instead of si$ njy vpwmif ouciay it is necessary 

' ■ Thus too in the Commentaries of Prockis on the Tirosus, as I have 
observed io my translation of thai admirable work, after the words 
Sto Moi TO ?ioyiov ySpofioinifa^ fcoXft rovs Stovtrovrovs (p. 270)> the words r« Sc 
ovrws KOI Sta rtana immediately follow, which belong to the Commentary in 

g. S66. And the part which should immediately follow vSpofivrnpta, and 
esins with w« 8c rw tm/jitmyrots 0fois ytimw, is to be found in p. £73. line 
6: mm ths bottom. • 
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ifif'lln foriner thWa, ' md^re i tftting liit httiAierfrm to perilbub 

.-' The remainder of J. W/d Cranslatvui ftandt tliil»r ^Tbia 
both depressed their 8)>irits> and rendered the enemy more fero^ 
ckifis: who, elated at the death of the lieutenant, and the Con* 
Mbfs wound, could by no effort any longer be kept in check t 
#heb the Romans driten back into their camp irere again 
Irigfmit^ siege, with prospecti and forces unequal to their opp«>^ 
heqts : and their rery exiatence would have bcMsn at stake, unlest 
T.-Quincftius with die foreign troops, and the army of Latium 
Hhd of the Hemici, had reinforced them.'* 

Afof*^ ferocitms,- tfaovgh a vefy iiteralj is scarcely a correct 
trtmslation; more co;i^iSefif> more det enmmd is rather the 
!fense of the original ; the following passage is exactly parallel : 
Ltvy, xxxis. 31., Atrox in prmcipio prcelium foit, et Hispanis 
ifttenti victoria ferocibus, et msneta ignomima milite Romano 
iaecenso : Cf. xxi, 54. ii, 56. i, 53. iii, 47. ' 

"We now arrive at the more prominent difficulties of the 
chapter: '< Qui^ caede legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nuHlk 
ckeinde vi sustineri potuefe, quum compulsi in castra Romani 
rnrsus obsiderentur, nee spe, nee viribus pares : venissetque in 
periculnm summa rerum, ni T» Quinctius peregrhsis copin cum 
utmo Hemieoqne exereitu subvenisset/' The ^* trifling 
ehdnses** of cum mto tum, and again of mm into it/ts, proposM 
by D. B. H. in No. xlyi. p. 276., J. W. has satisfaetoriljr 
shown to be inadmissible. In stating his objections, however, he 
has not expressed himself vrith sufficient accuracy. I aikide !• 
the foHowmg passage : *' If livy had intended to inform us thsit 
the Romans would have been besieged again in camp, unless 
Che arrival of Quinctins had taken place, then tum might have 
been used ! but the verb obsideri must indispensably have been 
in the perfect tense obsessi euent, as a correlative with mftw* 
nisset:'' Now if J. W. will reconsider the subject, he vryi find 
that the correlaiive to obseesi esient, would be the phnerfeet 
Tense venisset. J. W. ferthet' observes : ^ To- render the pas- 
am unexceptionable, I wouM m^ely, after vmftiis |Nires, sobk 
Mtute a colon for a comma :'' J. W. will perceive that I have 
iadoptiedthis punctuation^ and if he will take the trouble of exm* 
minm^ Dmkenborcfa's text, he w91 find that it also corresponds 
with MS suggestion. On the other hand^ I would recommend 
the substitution of a eommM for a colony m his own translation^ 
before the words '^when the Romans driven back," fcc/ dM 
iadvetb vfte»i, sic nude pesitnm, being totdlj^devoid of memuHg. 
7. W. seems- evidently to have jmagiued thalihft ^V»»»^->^ 
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Xwo able correspondents hating already diseusaed this passage 
in the two former numbers of the JoumaT, I almost despair of 
being^ able to throw any further light upon its obscurities; M,- 
as neither dm conjectures of the one, nor the explanations of IbS' 
ut|ter, appear to me at all satisfactory! 1 will hazard a few (A- 
servations. Scfibimuiindoctidoctique. The passage in qiiei|m 
stands thus: . . 

" Interim in castris Furius consul, quum primo quietus obsi» 
dioAem passus esset, in incautum hostem decumana porta em- 
pit,.et, quum persequi posset, metu substitit ne qua, ex parte 
altera, in castra vis neret. Furium legatum (irater idem-coBsuHs 
^rat) longius extulit cursus: nee suos ille redeuntes^ perseqMMli 
4tud]6, neque hostiuro ab tergo incursuni vidit ; ita fxcwsus^ 
multis saepe frustra conatibus captis, acriter dimicans cecidit. 
£t consul, nuncio circumventi fratris conversus ad piigaaai> 
dum se temere magis, quam satis caute, in mediam dimicatio^ 
nem infert, vulnere accepto, aegre ab circumstantibus ereptus^ 
et suorum auimos turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit : qui, caKie 
legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi austiiieri 
potuere, quum compulsi in castra Rpmani rursus obsiderentury 
iiec spe, nee viribus pares : venisset^ue in periculum suonna 
rerunijniT. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hemieoque 
exercitu subvenisset/' 

Of the above quotation, J. W. in the last Number, p. 129*/ 
v^y cVnsiderately favored the public with a translation ; di^ 
accuracy of which in some few respects, with due defiBreoda' 
to its general merits, I must take the liberty of questidniag^ 
X W. dius commences : 

^'In Uie mean time the Consul Furius, after havimr at i^' 
vnmolested (by assault) suffered siege in his camp, sauied fipoov^ 
the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy :^ and so conmeed^^- 
is' he of the propriety of this interpretation of oMffetus, that he- 
recurs to it m the conclusion of his article : ^* IM ow the wsileri 
plainly narrates, that Furius and his forces were really besieged 
ui the arrival of Quinctius; and brings in view before htsfeadsn- 
the falling fortune and sad dilemma of the Roman army, xaom*- 
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ted with their sitoatioii at the former period, when they were 
led besieged ;'bliVM pojotodl jrranirllief), fv^iff, unmolested: 
enemy durst not attack the'm/^ The obvious contradiction 
Ived in the application of the epithet unmolested to a besieged 
y, J. W. has endeavoured to obviate by the introduction of 
words " by assaulf* m a parenthesis ; there are however 
r objections equally obvious, but not equally surmountable : 
There is a manifest opposition between, the /MustVe subtf^^ 
of the Consul to the blockade in the first instance, and bis 
equent sally on the unguarded enemy. 2«. The adjei^tive 
uium is by no means indicative of ahirm on^the part of iSb^ 
egers,. but rather of the blind and presumptuous confidquoe 
ng from previous successes ; it being evident, that, if the. 
lans had been so formidable, that '' they (the besiegers) dvj^ 
ittack them,'' they would either have been apprehensive Tor 
own safety, or have been on the wiatch for some favorable 
rse to present itself. 3. On which side^ear was most predo^ 
At, is clearly deducible from the weak and irresolute conduct 
e Consul, whose extreme terror ne qua, ex parte qltera, iri 
'0:tm^fieret, (lest '<an attack from some other quarter might 
lade on his camp," as J. W. translates it, but which would 
been more correctly rendered the other, that is, the oppose 
ter) totally incapacitated him from following up thatadvan* 
which he had most decidedly obtained. 4» In oppo3itiQn 
, W/s assertion that '' the enemy durst not attack them,!' 
re distinctly informed in the commencement of the chapter 
an assault was actually made upon the camp : '' Multi per 
iies motus multique impetus hmc atque illinc facti, quia, 
rante multitudine, hostes carpere multifariam vires Romapa^, 
»i subfecturas ad omnia, adgressisunt: simul aastra (Apug'- 
ntur.** That obpugnabantur is distinct from obsidebantur, 
4ume, J, W. will not question. The following passage from. 
I libi xxi. c. 8., clearly points out a difference : ^' UbsU&o 
ie per paucos dietmagis, m»m.obpug;natio fuit, dum vulnun 
\ curaretun" And, which is still more dedsiye, in 4he 
ter preceding the one under discussion we have this sen* 
hi ^^ Primo concursu pulsus se in castra recepit: nejiw. 19 
perkuli fuit: namque et proxima nocte et posterp dip taii- 
castra sunt ctrcuiiMesfa utque oiptigiiiito, ut ne nuii^iiif. 
MB inde mitti Ronuun posset*" 

Mt J. W.'s interpreUtion of quietw in. the present ipAtan^Qf 
wreet, I consider as clearly proved ; that > t||ie word nisij 
lUiiai.i)av« the meaning , which he has affi;K«d to.it> I do:nQt 
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deny, lu pnumy . BuiaB, lioweVeiv as derived from duumOi 
u iiiidoubteci(j a middle one ; but BMhewko keeps hinue^fukti 
is 40 general in the least danger of being molested, we om; 
tbas arrive at this seoondary signification. In JLivy, lib. ii« 
c. fi4., we have, '< quum et forts quieta omnia a beUa essait^' 
where quietus may. be rendered unmolested; and simihrly 
in the passage before US| had the words of Livy been quietu^4l 
oppugmOionibus, J. W/s translation might have been valid^ bill 
without such an adjunct cannot possibly be so.- 

Facciolati has noticed one of the uses of quietus to be i2f iUi| 
91ft bello abstinent, of which he gives the following instancssi 
SalUist. Or. 1. ad Csbs. de Rep. ord. 12* Homines concurrete 
in castra tua, et aperte quietis mortem, rapines minitari. ^ Juslik 
7« fin. Non contentus submovere bella, ultro etiam quietos 
lacessit, t 

* J. W. thus proceeds in his translation : ** Tins sally canieA 
out too far the Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consol) and^ 
[who] in the eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither bis own asca 
n^treatingy nor an assault of the foe in his rear. . Thus .intef^ 
cepted^ after repeated efforts to make his vray to the camp^ ha 
fell while vigorously encountering the enemy. And the Coiisttl,oa 
the information of his brother being surrounded, resolved tipaa 
battle^ and hurrying with more temerity than caution, into ^ 
Biidst of the engagement, he received a wound, and was wilh 
diificulty rescued by his soldiers around him." 

Dr. Adam, in his Roman Antiquities, p. 57 1«, renders Leg0» 
tms by LieutenasU'General, which certainly conveys a more 
Adequate idea of the rank of a Legate, who was next in comnisnd 
to the Consul, than our title of Lieutenant. 

As J. W. expresses a wish to be very exact in the use oipaf^ 
4icles, I would sugaest to him, fop the words '' and the Qmsul^ 
to substitute **the Consul also/' which, 1 think, without excessive 
refinement, will be found, on an examination of the passage, to 
be better adapted to the sense of the original. • ■< 

Conversus ad pugnam, resolved upon, battle. From this 
-singularly erroneous interpretation, it would be infeirad, that 
euch an idea had now for the first time entered into the miodef 
the Consul ; whereas, from the narrative of Livy, we learn, dial 
«n engagement bad actually taken place a very short time pievi* 
ous; that, in consequence of the cowardly retreat of the Gmsa|| 
the more enterprising Legate bad been surrounded by the enemy; 
tmt that, on the news of thiit disaster, the Consul, resumed Ui 
Courage, and returned to ^e>^A^,irith the vain ^opoofsetiiei^ 
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iog-hisfotiner tiMfa, ' mdre t tftt i ngTrit hniiherfrom Ms periloali 
rienhtiod. ■ 

:' The remainder of J. W/s Cranslatiiui itanda tliil»: ^Tbit 
both depressed their 8)>irits> and rebdered the enemy more fero^ 
clOQs: who, elated at the death of the lieutenant, and the Con* 
kdl's wound, could by no effort any longer be kept in check t 
#hen the Romans dmi^ Imck into their camp were again 
ifSffering siege, with prospecti and forces unequal to their opp«>^ 
heqts : and their yery existence would have bcMsn at stake, unless 
T.-Qninetius with die foreign troops, and the army of Latium 
And of the Hemici, had reinforced them.'* 

More ferocious,' tfaovgh a vefy literal, is scarcely a correct 
trtmslation; more confident, more det er m ined is rather the 
sense of the original ; the following passage is exactly parallel : 
Livy, xxxix. 31., Atrox in principio prcelium foit, et Hispanis 
iteenti tictoriaferocibus, et insueta ignominia milite Ronrano 
iiccenso : Cf. xxi, 54. ii, 56. i, 53. iii, 47. 
'^^ We now arrive at the more prominent difficulties of the 
chapter: '^ Qui^ caede legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nullik 
deinde vi sustineri potuefe, quum compuisi in castra Romani 
rursus obsiderentnr, nee spe, nee viribus pares : venissetque in 

Eiculnm summa rernm, ni T» Quinctius peregrinis copin cum 
tmo Hemieoqne exercitu subvenisset.'' The ^* tfifting 
changes^ of cuni mto turn, and again of mm into suis, proporcw 
by D. B. H. in No. xlyi. p. 276., J. W* has satisfactorily 
shown to be inadmissible. In stating his objections, however, he 
has not expressed himself with sufficient accuracy. I allude !• 
the foHowmg passage : *' If Livy had intended to inform us thsit 
the Romans tf^oti/d Aooe been besieged again in camp, unless 
die arrival of Quinctins had taken place, then turn might have 
been used : but the veib obsideri must indispensably have been 
fai ike perfect tense o&seist euent, as a correlative with tubve^ 
nisset':'^ Now if J. W. will reconsider the subject, he vr^l find 
that the correlative to obsessi essent, would be the phuperfeet 
tense venisset, J. W. farther observes : ^ To- render ^e pas- 
am unexceptionable, I wouM m^ely, eiftet viribus paren, snk* 
Mitute a colon for a comma :'' J. W. will perceive that I have 
adopted* this punctuation, and if he will take the trouble of exm* 
minmg Ihvikenboreb*s text, he w91 find that it also corresponds 
with Ms suggestion. On the other hand^ I would recommend 
the substitution of a commM for a colon, m his own traosiitioil', 
tiefore the words ''when the Romans driven back," fcc.' dM 
irfvetb feften, sic nude positnm, being totallj^ devoid of meniiSg. 
7. W. seems- evidently to have imagined thatihe obscuri^.ia 
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Iivj'« ItQgmge was to bo obntM by die iiiM coottnicua»:i( 
tha verb obsi^krttUur, which he renders were again euJMtif 
^ge ; but it was incumbent upon hitn tp poiut out the^poivbi- 
lity of understanding the words in a different aeose^ wbidii if i 
am not greatly nustaken, he would have found no tmial oaaM 
wrobandi. llie force and perspicuity of the passage appMss lo 
lie in the connexion between deinde and cum, and its obseufity 
in the position of the adverb deinde, which generally leraninltei 
u sentence; this is further apparent from the various .em^dipf 
tioBs and alterations of the punctuation, as detailed by D-,-Bf H^^ 
all of which aim at making suMtineri potuere the close of a sdh 
tence. The following loose translation will perhaps serve to 
show the consistency of the text as it now standi : /' Wbo« wbia 
tbey bad driven the Romans within their intrenchmentp^ .aa4 
had a second time reduced them to a state of blockade^ comU na 
lov^er be. effectually resisted, elated as they were wiih-^ deaA 
of the Legate and the ^ouod of the Consul, whereas the JLomaos 
were dispuited, and by no means a match for their oppon^ts 
in point of numbers/' The proper meaning of sustineo in the 
above passage appears to be, to prevent tlie enemy from bursting 
through the outworks, nnd in this sense it is parallel to the 
Greek verb oTiyw : ^sch. S. c. Th. 220., Ava-fuwitov V o^^^y 
iru^o; oLxotrriyot : Ibid. 202., Huf/ov crrffyeiv cup^ftrflf iroXf/uw 
^p: 798., Sriyei iiitvgY<*(. See Blomfidd's ulossary, vtfio 
lenders the word by sustineo, non.admitto. 

The concluding words, ^' ni T, Quinctius peregrinis tbpiis 
cum Latino Hemicoque exercitu subvcnissef,'' are very i&fi- 
cieat in perspicuity ; which deficiency is mainly attnbutahla to 
the ambiguity of the expression peregrinis copiis, whick the 
reader on the first view of the passage would suppose to be a 
dative dependent on the y erh sub'oenissett <Ud not ihe .^afise 
negative this idea, the forces whom Quinctius relieved being^e 
flow'erof the Roman army. The omission of a dsftive |i^ 
iubvenisset may be defended by the following instance neai 
Xivy, XXV. 31. : '^ Quod (frumentum) ni tarn in tempore subve- 
aissety victoribus victisque pariter perniciosa iame^ insCaba^'f- 
Add from a reference to the preceding chapter, it appeani.tlK|t^ 
ftregrinm copia is equivalent to socialis exer^cituu W^ tfiN^ 
read: <^ Ipsum. consulem Romas manere ad con^nhei|4^ 
omnes, qui arma ferre possent, optimum visum est ; pro iwtMufc 
T* Quinctium subsidio castris cum sociaU exercitu miti: iA. 
warn explendum Latini, Hernicique, et colonia Antium di^ 
Qoinctio subitarios milites (ita tuni repentina auxilif^ .a^pfi|i^' 
tent) jussi/V D. B. H/s propose emendntioQ of mi for'ipiMi< 
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nut exereitu* Vlfn Ae tame M.a ^peregrituB topia i' lAiA . 
Midedly opposed b; the ftbova quotaUon; the'LtlioaiDicI 
(he Hernici being in«rely titbitarii tmUta, repeKtiaA aulnlia, 
tosfed merelj ad exptendam numerum, and tbtrefore not likely 
m prmt bf efficient usiitance to ihs Romam in their prttent 
ealstnitons situation, 

-To conclude. Summa remm, is a Ter; vague an^ indefinite; 
but a very ftvorite, phrase of liv/s. Eroesti in the present 
instance considers it as equif alent to extrcitui cum taitra. Ti^ 
fdHowiitg examples are intended to show the peculiar appKet- 
tion of' it b; Livj : t. S6. Concilia populi, exercitus Toerit^ 
Mmma nrum, ubi aves non admisissent, dirimereutur ; ' IMcttiil- 
4e bello rite, h. e. nonnisi auspicatOj incipiendo.' Ernesti. xxz, 
9. Quia ibi tummam reram beiliqoe verb cernelwnt. %ii, Sg> 
Hoc ptincipium simal onienque belli, ut lumntte remm pro^w- 
ram erentam, i(a baud sane uicnientam ancipitisque certaiUids 
victotnoi, Romanis portendit. Cf, viii. 14. 
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Oi'. l!)'OyLT, nho bas op tnaa; occanons confeired s^n^ 
services on ihe practice of sound religioQ and on the doctrtna^, 
o^the Church of England, acquires m this publication a b^qw, 
claim tu the general esteem. The age of Archbishop Saocio^ 
was distinguished by several religious and politicid reyolutionc]- 
anH the facilities of access to the Lambeth libraryj which'tlk^ 
aiittiQ^ posseafes, have etvibled him to tbr^w a^Kt,Jight;«i.'th$ 
ti^jllincj^mi^^faicliliedfKribes^ .. ) . ' --i 



From the Appendix we shall insert jBome part of ^c^JL^-ij^ 
Vita MS. Henrici Whartoni, A. M^ a teipito scripla^ Of 
this the Editor says : 

'' This piece of self-biographv must be considered as a §/mt 
literary curiosity, as well from the celebrity of the persoo* who 
has thus recorded the events of his own life, as from tlie classiest 
character of the style, and the interesting nature oi many of tb«j 
remarks, and of the matter contained in it. . 

. '' Natus in agro Norfokiensi, oppido de Woratead,. die- il 
llcrvembris, 1664, patre Edmundo, A.M. Rectorevills do 
Upton, in agro SuffolcieDsi, et poftea RectoiB de Slolay, it 
Vicario de Worstead, quai beoencb postrema cum rectoiia it 
Saslingham pennutavit, 

*[ Matre Susanna Burr, filia Johannis Burr, paimificu salM 
qpulenti in. oppido Dedham Comitatua Essexienais. 

'' 1670» Tiaditusdisoiplinse Magistri Eldred puUictt achohi 
JiTprw^tbamenais prsepositi, sub quo annum feee emdhua est,-e| 
postea sub patre suo,, 

'^ 1676. Feriis natalitiis ducenta disticfaa de qnatuor anni 
temporibus confecjt. 

'M677* Feriis natalitiis poemation de Xil Herculis labori* 
bus plusquam MCC versibus constans composuit. 

" 1678. In Satumalibuf poema de bello Trojano MMM 
circiter versibus comprehensum condidit. 

'^ De moribus suis base scribit, ~ "* 

** * Immensa ac effrsenis ilia, quad in me semper viguit; hu- 
dis cupido ; immoderata ilia animi ferocia et pneceps intcnndia, 
^il» mihi ia setate puerili admodum eff^buil, adeo.utierQcis 
litulo a familiaribus diu notarer, crebrasque eo nomine pajtris 
animadversiones perfeirrem. In hoc tamen veniam aliquaqtu- 
lum mereri censendus, quod effrasnis ille animi impetus paiicis 
inomentis defervescere soJeret, et, sedato semel aestu, in gratiam 
ilerura redire adeo non recusarero, ut sununis etiam id yotis (sic 
mihi semper natura tulit) expeterem, lit eo aallem modo iqu- 
riam alteri ab iracundia factam, compensarem« Ceterum, quod 
sumrose felicitatis loco habendum duxi, postquam e dooio pa» 
tema exieram, et inter academicos versari caepi, deferbuit et 
^vanuit ille animi aestus, mitemque deinceps, comem, et placi- 
diim apud omnes me exhibiii ; adeo ut integro fere abhihc sep- 
tennio, nulli me temere iratum meminerim, cunctonittique, qui- 
buscum mihi res erat, amorem et benevolentiam facile diemer^- 
rer. ■ - ■ 

*' Id maxhnevero notandum Yeniti quod, cum 6b athleticam 
corporis robur, et calorem plus justo figentem, iirumlienild 
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#i9l0Fein bUa perqoanl proniss, oiilK tatnen tinquafii mulierii uUi 
p^rquam invituB, in colloquium desceaderim^ neque ullam ne 
f^bato quidem lubenter salutarim : ita denique venatus dim, ut 
qui me intue et in cule noase sibi videntur, me pessimum habeaut 
fMffiyuvwf. .Nescio an id factum fuerit odio superbia?, petuIaiH 
Vm^iU iiieptiarum, qu« loidieribus jamdiu inolitas in naturam 
fere jam transierunt, quodque serviles ilias blanditiaa el obsequia 
d^missa, qos a viris sibi exbiberi aequior 'aexus expetit et exipt, 
Uifigd infra vinli) Bexus majestatem poaita existimarem. Forsan 
et isti animi fastidio nonnihil contulit mei ipsius arrogantia^ Ute« 
mtorwn .^oneortio petiitua indignum judicautia lexum illum/'ne 
^o geaeroaai indolia mulier seatentiam dudum talit, nil 8<hU| 
dignum exinde edisci posse. Certe toto, quo Cantabrigiae titiim 
^^ aexeonio, quum et ansa crebro daretur^ et latebm nondeea^ 
sent, nulli unquara laacivisB muliebri, ne oaculia quidem^ me 
iaMlttkisse memini. Id certo novi^ me ad bunc usque diem 
OagaBimum tertium aetatis aanum turn egit cum bapc acripsiQ 
Tirginitatem illaesam et intactam conservasse. 

^^^^•^•Tanto erga Ecclesiam (Anglicanam) zelo praeditua, 
schismaticos^ quos Reformatos vocant, angue et cane pejiM^ 
semper odi/ 

/' 1680. — XV Februarii. ad Academiam CantabrigienaeM; a 
patre deductua, et tutelas Jobannis EUIjra,' Gollegii Gonvilii .et 
Caii Socii senioris, commisaua, et xviii die togam academkam 
primum induit, in pensionariorum nlinorum numerum cooptatus. 
. j/' Nqvembrij Collegii scbol^ris factua, dato achobriatu £5^ 
reditus annui. ' i 

.>^:l6dU-2.Februario, pbiloaephicis et mathematicis se appli- 
cat; ety pauto post, linguam Gallicam proprio marte didicit. 

** 1682. — »OctQbri« ' Isto circiter tempore, aeveram, quatt 
bactenua Qolui, et iilibatam conaervaveram temperantiam paula*- 
tim amittere incepi» genioque indulgere, inter aeqiisdes comesaari, 
bacchoque stienue litare> baud amplius dubitavi. Factum id 
pamo, ne moroaior, et plus juato aubtristis existimarer. Forsan 
et acceaait victoriae amor, quam et in minimis etiam rebaa 
atultus ambivi, . Id enim mihi a nature datum eat, ut praegran*- 
dam vini menauram illa^ao cerebro perpotare poaaem; vini 



> Mr. H. Wharton's father had formerly been fellow of Gonvil and 
Caiua College. Mr. John £lly8, the tutor, is described as a person of 
emidebt learning, singular pie^, and strictness of life; and one who 
desenred highlj of the public for his unwearied pains and most exact 
diligence in the education and govemmpnt of youth. SeaXifeef Hw 
Wharton, prefixed to his Sermons. 
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lamen adeo non appetensi ut nunqiuin ad pocuU nisi paraiMli 
ionlos descenderein ; certe contuetam iegendi tfcribeiHIifiit 
dilicentiam nunquam intennitterenii auin potius temporis poculii 
dati jacturam duplicato posteri diei labore resarcirem. Uc^ini- 
que tameDi seu nimia id aDimi facilitate^ seu aiDicorum Gosiorcii 
amore iactunii labem istam ante relictam penitus acadeniAn 
excutere non potui. 

. <" l683« — Dieix Mail, in scholis puUicis reBpondeDtii ficH 
obii. eC de sono aliisque duabus questionibus pbiloaophicif| oum 
applansa disputavi. 

*' * Pot tero die nis me proripui ; desnvientibus emm in op- 
pido et collegio variolis, pater me domum jatndiu etocarat 
" ' Sub id circiter tempons a juvencula quadatn* virgine^ fomM 
•atis liberalis et illibats hacteuus famn^ summia blaBdiCiit Mipa 
invitatns, panim abfuit quin pudicitiaa naufragiunt fecteim; 

'*' Bxeunte Septembri, ad academiam mecontoli, et z dit 
Decembris, primarii opponentia munere mihi demaddalo^ dt 
cometis, Dei existentia et terne motu, contra Nath. Tate^ S« 
Jobaonis Collegii alumnuni, juvenem doctisaimum^ aummo 
applansu disputavi. 

'*' 1684. — Mense Januarioi baccalaureatus' pileo donatua. 

'' ' 1685. — Mortem ejus (Caroli lL)imtnaturam sammo aiuni 
dolore excepi (quod sequitur linea obductum eat,) Pootificii 
Haeredis fraudes et versutiam et secutura exinde mala turn ttm* 
poria etiam facile auguratua/ 

'' Mense Martio, linguam Italicam intra quinque aeptiUMoai 
didicit. 

*^ ^GS6. — Mense Martio^ Academiam reliquit kac oceaaidBC. 
' Sub initium ejusdem mensis, Guil. Cave, S. T, P. Canomcoi 
Windesoriensis, et Ecclesias de Islingtod prope Londinum Vi^ 
riua ; vir ob multifariam eruditionem ac penitiaaimam antiqaiialia 
£ccleaiasticae scientiam celeberrimusi grande ac prolixuiil de 
Scriptoribus ficclesiasticis opus jam diu meditataa; ainicia aids, 
ac imprimis Mag®. Barker^ Collegii noatri aoctd, et liomisialBci 
atudiosissimo operam dedit, ut sibi juvenem inter acMkwucai 
non ineruditum qui sibi opus conceptum parturient! aappeliBi 
ferret, et ad manum esaet, conquirerent. latam mihi provineian 



^ The writer of his life (see the last note) sava, that^ on taking his 
bachelor's degree, he had deservedly the first place given him by tht 
proctor of the University, the learned Mr. William Neadfaam, ^k»« af 
Emanuel College, who waa afterwards his dear friend, and fdlow cbaa- 
lain at Lambeth to Archbishop Sanciof^, 
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demandavit Barkerus, ^uam (juidem libentissime accepi^ ep usua 
coDs^io^ ut effbrmatis in .melius ac feliciter inchoatis sub tanii 
viri auspicio studiis tbeblogicis, post semestrem moram. ad colle- 
gium redirem, ubi me (ut tiuic non vani^ ferebaot ausuria) socii 
locus proxime vacaturus manebat. Salarium mihi decern 
l^brarum anouum promisit Dr. Cave^ aliaque exinde cbibmoda 
statim obventura exaggeravit Barkerus ; adeo ut, convasatis mox 
iiebus, abitum molirer. Die itaque 24 Martii, Londinum equea 
perrexi^ a.c die proximo in Doctoris Cave familiam me d[edi. , 

'' l)uram sane mibique ingratam admodum provinciapi in 
intrpitu nactus sum. Doctor enim ille, rejecto in Septemb^em 
sequentem operis sui inchoandi cpnsilio, levia plerumque et 

. desultoria instituit studia. Me sibi itaque diu noctuque assi- 

', i(ifntem yarios subinde libros sibi obambulanti et plerum.que 
dorniitaiiti adiegere volebat. Morosum adbuc viri internum et 

^.prptervos mores, avaritiam autem turi>issimam«. odio habui. 

^;Lateiitem.tamen animi segritudinem biliari ironte obvelavi; ,q«in 
et iUe m^imum semper eraa me affectum professus est, et C^^ 

, credo) infucatum babuit. I^o interim studiorum theologicprum 
tuiidamenta posui, ab Arminii, Episcopiique operant et Grotii 
in Novum Testamentum annotationum lectione apspicatus. 

, l^jnguaeque Hebraicse elementa didici, adeo ut, contiuuato per 

,;'s^J9ie8tre spatium boris subsecivis literarum Hebraicarum studio, 
jipcuratam satis linguae istius notitiam consecutu^ fuerioa.'' ^ 
'' Die 9Q Octobris Islingtonam reversi, post quatriduum 

.^jEljs^toriam Literariam (id nominis enim operi nostro impo- 
nendum erat) iterato auspicati sumus. Scriptorum fere om- 

,j[iiuip, a Qhristo ad annum 370 historiam an tea conscjripserat 
Caye^^^ «t penes se manuscriptam babuit. Hauc paucis additis 
descripsi^ int^ramque lucubrationum ab istis scriptoribus exa- 
rajarum seu iisisuppositarum historiam prpprio marte concinnavi. 
Karo eniip ilia in Cavi autographo habebatur. Praeterea^ addendi 

^ erant minoris .notae scnptores quam plurimi, et in his omues 
hieret^ci, quos intactos oipiserat Cavus. Hoc mihi muneris 

, ^ pferumque datum est, quod et sedulo perfeci. Summo enim 

^ ^nimi studio in hoc opus consummandum incubui. Postquam 

^ afinum 370 transieramus, integra et de novo nobis erat conoenda 
historia, cui ad annum usque 400 juncto opere desudavimus. 
Plures ille suo, hand pauciores et ego meo, marte descripsi. In 

. inajoribus vero scriptoribus, puta Hieronymo, Augustino, &c. 

> hanciniimus viam, ut ego vitam iUorum perlegerem, et incom- 

jpjeDdium quoddani contraherem ; ille ex compendiolo isto his- 

toridm scriptoris illius concinnaret; qupd plerumque fecit, 

resecta unica aut altera sententia. Mihi tamen semper librorum 

VOL. XXIV. a. Jl. JNO. XLVIII. 2 A 
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fhistoriae et critices contexendae data erat provincia. Quodtft 
^eflScereniy inntimeros fere tarn veterum quam recentiorum trae- 
:tatu8 mihi-pervolverenecesse erat. 

** Sfeculorum priorumquatuor historiam exeiinte anna com- 
iplevimus. 

''^ 1687.— Sein, toto mense 'Januario ac ^Februario dimidio 
/Seqoentis aani -earn relegimus et elimavimus, nactique CI. 
^Usserii iMbliothecam theologicam Ms. earn accurate pervoM- 
«mus, quvque nostro proposito idonea viderentur^ excerpsimus. 
• '' -His finitisi ad historiam literariam nlterius continuandam nos 
>accinxiaiu8, eadem fere usi studiorum metbodo et ratione^ qua 
;ab anno 370 ad annum 400^ nisi quod'Cavi studium et dfligen- 
^tia paulatim refrig^sceret, ac-tandem penitus evanesceret ; adeg^ 
^Ht-in-8«eeiili quintr historia texenda permodicum fecerit ; in sexto 
rssecttlo, parum-; in sequentibus fere nihil. * Ilii enim plerumque 
^mori8«^at mibi scribenti^ librosque pervolutanti, taciturn assi- 
.dere^ aut'^fabulas enarrare, foco somniantis ad instar insidere, 
, aut per bibliotbecam obambulare, libros mihi afferre ac referre ; 
.dere dubia consulenti qucestionem solvere^ ti, quandocunque 
^res tulerit; Londinum ad amicos invisendos se subducere ; vel| 
si 'domi manendiim ^set^ «grotum se sen simul^re, sea sooi- 

• • 

. **^* A fdlowship in 'bis college ^being expected tabe vacant, 
and being intended for him, it was necessary to qualify* himself 

i by -going into orders; for which purpose, on the 18th of 
FebFuary/1686-7, he applied bimself to the Bishop of Durham 
(Crew), Peterborough (White), -and Rochester (Spratt), who 

^ had the administration of the see of London, ^ loco episcopi 

^ legitimi iniquitate regia anno praecedente suspensi. The 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester objected to the orduning 

:i him, as 'being uncanonical, since he had not completed his 

; twenty^-third year. But the Bishop of Peterborough insisting 
that he should be examined, he passed through his examination 

, relating to the ancient discipline of the church, the old errors, 
heresies, and writers, and especially concerning the opinions of 
Origen and Arius, with such -success,, that all the bishops 

cr^resolved to give him orderis. 

'•^'' Finito examine, Episcopus 'Dunelmensis, quem summa 
tnei admiratio ceperat, atque ideo forsan major, quod indoctus 
prae aliis praesul esset, summa mihi coram reliquis episcopis 
pollicitus est, si in manus ac familiam ejus memetipsum trade- 
rem, se nempe beneiicium Ecclesiasticum opimum mihi, quam 
primum aetas mea id permitteret, donaturum esse. Ljbenter 
quidem et sponte mea, et Petriburgensis admonitii id feci^ sum* 
misque ab eo promissis cumulatus diseessi.' '' 
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liouses^ fooDtains, tombsv barracks, Sec.- He enumerates the 
most celebrated poets from the time of Mobaafmed 11, to that 
of Mohammed IV ; and illustrates the topdgr&phy of the Bospo- 
rus, the gardens, summer palaces, the markets, the castles situ- 
atedoo the Straits; the topography of Scutari; the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manufactures minutely detailed. 

The second part relates Ewlia's journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa ; his journey 
through Nicsea and Nicomedia to Amasia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places ; of the Lesghis of 
Georgia and Mingrelia ;< the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described^^and specimens of the Abasi language. In the 
year l643 £wlia was engaged^in- the campaign against AzofF, 
and passed through the Crimea, of "which he describes the chief 
places. He then resumes his account of Asia Minor, noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabanja, and the project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect tbe canal of 
Pliny) ; a journey to Boli, Tussia ; specimens- of the language of 
wandering Turcomans ;• Amasia, £rzerum; the river Euphratea. 
lie assists in the campar^i of Erzerum ; describes the castles and 
towns on the road ; makes a journey into Persia ; visits Nachjew*- 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil; wandering tribes ; specimens of Katay- 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns througk 
Baku to Georgia, Teflis, Mingrelia; a specimen of the Mingre* 
lian language ; arrives at Constantinople; He then described 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinople, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Sultan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1038 (A. D. 1648), through Asia Minor and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplidi this design. In the following year be 
accompanied the Basfaa sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardin) to Libanusand Anti-Labanus: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria; the Druses and their dialect ; Akkt 
and its environs; Jews; Jafia; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
or Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians, Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressions, 
Ewlia follows ^ deposed vizier Meiek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople bis route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravadi, Schumna, Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, Nicopolis, Silistria^ HadjjLO^lv 
Bazari^Baltscfaik, Kavamai ManVa\k,XYixou^i!iK^\)^'DD\i\^^^ 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM* 



Vv iTH a faint hope of throwing a little light on the obscure 
passage 1 Cor. xi. 10, I propose the following queries to the 
Correspondents of the Classical Journal. 1. May not the 
10th verse be read with a note of interrogation, or^ what will 
come to the same thing, may it not be supposed to proceed from 
Ae mouth of an objector, the words 'AX}C iptl rtg, or some simi- 
lar phrase being tacitly understood i 2. Do not the words M 
robg iyylkavg refer to what our Saviour has said. Matt. xxii. SO, 
of the chanee in the relation which man and wife shall bear to 
etch other in a future state of existence i S. May not the 1 Itb 
verse be considered as the Apostle^s answer to the preceding 
question or objection i 

There were some among the Corinthians who said there wa» 
no resurrection : there were others at Ephesus (the place from 
which this epistle was written) who said that the resurrection wa» 
^past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). This strange error has been 
supposed to originate from these persons having confounded the 
doctrine of a resurrection proper with that of a Jigurative re- 
surrection, a resurrection from the death of sin unto the life of 
jrighteousness. Now as extremes are sometimes found to meet, 
it is possible, that amid the general licentiousness prevailing at 
Corinth, there might be some married persons who affected a 
superior degree of purity, and who aspired to be *^ as the angels 
of God in heaven," even in this present life. To such persons 
we may conceive to be addressed the prudent admonition in 
chap. vii. verse 5. of this epistle. And with these ideas in bis^ 
mind, 1 suppose the Apostle, in the passage under consideration, 
to have expressed himself in language which I would para- 
phrase largely thus : '' But some one will say, perhaps, that^r 
^25 reason a woman ought to have power over her own head, 
(to wear a veil or not at her own discretion, regardless of her 
husband's honor, which may suffer by the public exposure of her 
face in a promiscuous and crowded assembly) because the man 
and woman have attained to such exalted purity, that they are al- 
ready become angels, or as the angels of God in heaven. To 
which I answer, that in the Lord, or according to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, the man and the woman, so long as they both 
live, are inseparably united, and consequently the woman can 
never cease to be in subjection to her husband.' 
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Turkish Memoiri^ ^c. 

^ I have only now to observe, in concluBion, that whatever may 
be the weak parts of this hypothesis^ it has at least the m^ 
rit of leaving the sacred text inviolate^ and of interpreting every 
single word and phrase in that text according to its ordinary 
acceptation. 

APEMANTUS. 



TURKISH MEMOIRS OF EWLTA EFENDI* 



Among the most rare and valuable compositions in the Turkish 
language, may be classed the Memoirs of Ewlia Mohammed 
Efendi, a work comprised in four parts or volumes^ and pecur 
liarly interesting, as they contain the records of his travels through 
various regions during the space of five-and-twenty years ; from 
1041 of the Musulman era (corresponding to the year of Christ 
1631) until 1066 (1656). We have just learned, with much 
satisfaction, that a gendeman in this country has lately re^ 
ceived from Vienna an English translation of Ewlia's work, made 
ifrom the original Turkish by that learned Orientalist and emi- 
nent linguist Mr. Hammer, so well known for the universality 
of bis literary acquirements. It appears from a notice comma^ 
nicated by one of our foreign correspondents, that Mr. Hammer 
bad long explored the book shops of Constantinople and of 
Cairo in hopes of discovering some Turkish manuscript that 
might illustrate the subject of Eastern geography, and more 
particularly assist him in his researches respecting the topogram 
phy of Asia Minor, and such parts of Africa and of Europe as 
constituted the Ottoman empire. But his inquiries, liowevef 
diligent, were attended with but little success until the year 1804, 
when he fortunately discovered in Constantinople, the fourth or 
last portion of Ewlia Efendi's memoirs, and procured it at tbf 
price of one hundred piastres. The perusal of this part mosi 
strongly excited hb desire to possess the entire woik ; but.a 
perfect copy, supposed to exist only in the SeragUo library, 
was therefore inaccessible. During ten years Mr. Hammer and 
his friends sought in vain the first, second, and third parts ; at 
length they were obtained through the exertions of mr. John 
Argyropolo, late Turkish minister at Berlin, who purchased for 
the library of Count Wenceslaus Rzewuski a coinplete copy, 
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filling two larse folio volutnes; from these Mr. Hammer hai 
made his transTatioii. 
^ Ewlia Ef(radi lived in the reigns of Sultan Murad IV. Ibni- 
bim, and Mohammed IV ; and be travelled through the Turkish 
empire in Asia Minor^ Africa, and Europe, and finished his 

1'oumey with an expedition to Persia. The Bibliographer, 
ladji Khalfa, mentions, in his history of Turkish literature, 
two writers named Ewlia (see Eichorn's Hist, of Lit. vol. iii. 
p. 1229. 1243) ; but it appears from a comparison of dates, that 
neither can have been our traveller ; whence the rarity of his me- 
moirs may be inferred, and the bad taste that noticed trifling 
works of poetry or dull Mohammedan theology, neglecting such a 
rich topographical treasure as the Travels of Ewlia: — thus a short 
and meagre account of Seid AU Capitan*s journey from the 
Hed Sea to India, and thence to Constantinople, u celebrated, 
though for the greater part fiction, and extremelv scanty in |feo- 
graphical information. But Ewlia abounds veith topographical, 
historical, and philological notices ; he gives specimens of dif- 
ferent languages, the Uurdi^h, Mongol, and Tartar dialects ; also 
many statistical accounts of the various countries that he survey- 
ed; biographical sketches of distinguished persons, not only 
bis contemporaries, but those whose tombs had already been 
objects of pilgrimage and religious veneration. Most of his re- 
Marks, founded on actual inspection, are such as none but an 
mtelligent and native Musulman conld bave made. This will 
Appear on comparison of his travels with those published by 
aeverail Europeans who have visited the same countries. 

The first part of Ewlia's work contains an account of his birth- 
place, the cit^ of Constantinople, its fortifications, gates,' talis- 
nians, and ancient monuments; the various sieves which this great 
capital has sufiered; its mosques, and other principal edifices; the 
old and new Seraglio ; the neighbouring country ; description of 
the Black Sea, and its communication with the White; soil and 
natural productions in the vicinity of Constantinople ; statistical 
tsibles ; public revenue ; military forces of the empire under 
Saltan Murad IV ; many curious anecdotes, and some hints on 
the probable relationship between the King of France and the 
Saltan through a Sultana ; history of the Ottoman sovereigns, 
particulariy of Sultan Murad IV, where the author, in a distinct 
chapter, relates his own introduction as page into die Harem, 
with many remarkable circumstances. Then follow the histories^ 
of Sultan Ibrahim and Mohammed, until the conquest of Can- 
dia, where Ewlia was present, in 1074 (A. D. 1633). He then 
describes the minor edifices of Constantinople, the religious 
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liouses, fbaDtains, tombsv barracks, Scc.-^ He enumerates the 
most celebrated poets from the time of Mohammed ll, to diat 
of Mohammed IV ; and illustrates the topdgr&phy of the Bospo- 
rus, the gardens, summer palaces, the markets^ the castles situ- 
ated^n the Straits; the topography of Scutari; the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manufactures minutely detailed. 

The second part relates Ewlia's journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa ; his journey 
through Nicsea and Nicomedia to Amasia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places ; of the Lesghis of 
Georgia and Mingrelia ;- the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described,vand specimens of the Abasi language. In the 
year l64S £wlia was engaged^in- the campaign against AzofF, 
and passed through the Crimea, of'which he describes the chief 
places. He then resumerhis account of Asia Minor, noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabanja, and the project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect tbe canal of 
Pliny) ; a journey to Boli, Tussia ; specimens of the language of 
wandering Turcomans ;- Amasia, £rzerum; the river Euphrates. 
He assists in the campaign of Erzerum; describes the castles and 
towns on the road ; makes a journey into Persia ; visits Nachjew**- 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil; wandering tribes ; specimens of Katay- 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns through 
Baku to Georgia, Teflis, Mingrelia ; a specimen of the Mingre* 
lian language ; arrives at Constantinople. He then described 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinople, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Sultan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1038 (A. D. 1648), through Asia Minor and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplidi this design. In the following year be 
accompanied the Basfaa sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardin) to Libanusand Anti-Labanus: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria; the Druses and their dialect ; Akka 
and its environs; Jews; Jafia; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
or Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians, Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressions, 
Ewlia follows ^ deposed vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople his route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravadi, Schumna, Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, Nicopolis, Silistria, Hadji Ogli 
Bazari,Bidtschik, Kavama, Mankalia, through the Dombrowsky 
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Tartary; spedmeas of different dialects ; he deacrihes Ktii* 
teudchiy Karu, Cbirmlu, Babataghi, Sagra Yenichehri, Filibe^ 
Sofia, and lastly Adrknoplei the old ttetropdis of the Ottomans 
in Europe. All these are circumstantiallyy topograpbicalij, and 
statistically described ; so that this portion of Ewlia's mamnciipt 
furnishes a more copious and authentic account of RuoMfai 
than any work hitherto published, not eicepting even Hadji 
Khalfa's description of Rumelia and Bosnia, which appeared at 
Vienna in 1812. 

When Melek Ahmed Pasha was appointed (A. H. 1065, A. 
D. 1654) to the government of Van, our author attended him as 
imam, or reader; and tbeir journey is related in the fourth volume^ 
of which the completion seems to have been prevented by bis 
death. He describes the route and stations to Van by way of 
Diarbekir; specimens of Turkish dialects; account of moaqaes^ 
schools, and other public edifices, and various institutions at 
Teflis; journey to Erivan; digressions and anecdotes ; descnption 
of Malatia, Shat-al-arab, Mardin, the supposed throne of Alexan- 
der, at Derbeud ; language of the Curds, and their peculiar forms 
of expression; an excursion to Persia, Tabriz, Hamadan, 
Jiaghdad ; ruins of the royal palace of the Cosroes or Sassanidan 
kings of Persia ; Basrah ; journey from Hosu Keif to Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Hamadan, and Tabriz, with accounts of various other 
places on the road ; lastly, a description of Tekrit, and the product 
tions of Irak, the province which included the ancient Assyna, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Scc. 

However inadequate to the merits and extent of Ewlia's 
original work, the sketch here given will show its importance 
as serving to illustrate history, geography, and philology ; while 
from the miscellaneous anecdotes profusely scattered through- 
out its pages, the lover of less serious studies may expect to 
derive an ample harvest of entertainment. We sincerely hope 
that so rich a literary treat as Mr. Hammer's translation of 
Ewlia's Memoirs will not be much longer withholden from tlie 
public. 
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FLORILEGIUM HIBERNICUM. 

r 

" These are thy gods, O Israel !" 

A LKARNEU correspondent in No. xLvi. p. 224^ has com* 
municatedan extract from tiie late Mrs. Piozzi, of which he 
observes, that " few authors now living, and fewer author- 
essed, are capable of a similar display of erudition in so 
small a compass.^ The observation is prudently and pro- 
perly limited. We met lately with one of Lady Morgan's 
novels, and curiosity tempted us to a cursory perusal. We 
had heard of this lady, as the greatest dealer in what (foilr 
want of a politer word) we are obliged to call blunders, at 
present existing; but we confess, that the specimens we met 
with, in number at least, exceeded our expectation. We 
have been induced to select a few of the most striking^ 
which are here subioined. 

Introduction. ^' He who agonised on the bed of Pro- 
crostus.^' '^ Amandatus est ad dtsdplinum in Hibernia." 

Vol. 1. " I can support this wretched state of non- 
existence, this articma mortis, no longer.'* '^Torquatto 
Tasso.*' ''The dusky horison of life." " Sylphid elegance 
^spheral beauty." ** For once the wish of Romeo appear- 
ed fio hyperbola.*' *' The vivida vis anima of native genius.** 
*' She possesses that lumine purpureo, which," &c. *' Cai- 
phas.* " The cithera (harp) of the Greeks." *' The most sew- 
^'enf ofall created beings." "St. Augustus," for Augustine. 

Vol. 2. '' CansB,^* for Cannpe. " The seeds of depen- 
dence sown irradically (ineradicably) in his mind." '' Si. 
Crysostom." '* The temple of Solly man." " Nor indeed does 
the Roman floralia differ," (cc. '' The Attila ( Atala) of Cha- 
teaubriand." '• The same votive gifts as Paiisawms tells us 
obscured the statue of Hygiia in SecyoniaJ' " Like the 
assymtotes oi wn. hyperbola, we are gradually approximating 
closer and closer towards each other." " Weisland," for 
Wieland. 

Vol.3. '' Garcilorsso de la Vega." " It (Ireland) was 

the tJido paterno^ of Western literature." " The complaints 

of the mother of Euriales in the ^neid." " Breviare," for 

breviaire, passim. " Darkened by a previous excess of 

lumination.^' ''Their lightened hearts shall again throb 

with the cheery pulse of national exility." 

ZOILUS. 

1 The iair writer perhaps meaDl ^is As.Italiiui.— -Bi^- 
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REMARKS ON CLAUDIAN; 

CARM, I. 18—22. 



iQ'ec qidsqtitoi pn)€enim tentat, licet asre vetasto 
Floreat, et claro cingata^ Roma senatu^ 
Se jactare paretn ; seA, prima sede relicta 
Auclieaiis; de jure licet certare secundo. 

In ordet to remove all the difficulties of this passage, 
Biinnaim would make both Jloreat and cingatur lefer to 
Roma, although he acknowledges that " durius dictum^ 
RomamjiorerearevetustoJ* The construction may be pa* 
ralleled by Horace, i Od. xxvii. 15. 

— Quse te cunque domat Venus^ 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus ; ingenuoque semper'' 
kmoxe peccas: 

and the sense in general terms appears to be this : '^ Let 
none of our nobles (for I would read with Heinsius tentet), 
from however ancient a family he may be descended, and 
it must be confessed that Rome can boast an illustrious 
body of senators, presume/' 8cc. This use of tento in the 
sense of audeo is rather peculiar ; somewhat analogous is 
that of the Greek verb roX/t^, Thuc. i. 32. Kai ^uy/Mo/ti}, c! 
p,^ paeroL xaxlas, i6^$ tl fjLuXXov dfiMprlei, rjn TtfSrspw dwgciyfioffw^ 
hmvTl» n^X^M^Wy we venture upon, hazard, make trial of. Both 
Burmann and Gesner seem to find a difficulty in the word 
cingatur. The former observes : ^* Mihi aliquando inddit, 
quia Roniant cingi senatu nOn coticoqyebam, posse legi: 

licet »ife vetustO' 
Floreat, et claro pingatur stemma senatu : 

sed quia codices non addicunt, nihil . audeo mntare, ei 
cingatur hie cum Barthio capere debemus pro compkatur:" 
which is directly reversing the meaning of the word. The 
latter thus explains it : '' cingatur tanquam corona. Viri 
illustres, quibus constat Senatus, sunt velut gemmae in co- 
rona Romse deae :" which is too iancifal. Why may we 
not understand the senators to be here represented as dM 
guardians, the defenders, the body-guard, as it were, of Rome, 
personified as a queen ? This meaning of cingo is not rare : 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 40. Diligentiusque uibeni reUgione, 
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qaam ipsis moenibas cingitis. Se Jaciare parem corre- 
sponds to Homer's Itrofctfl^iv. 

II. Z. 101. odSe ris oi ivvarai fji,fyo$ Wo^aptt^ttv. 

II. 0« 194. 7^ ovSs xpg/cov *A^B>imo$ la-ofaplt^n, 

Delrins explains pnma 5e(2? as the right of first delivering 
their opinions in the senate ; whence it might be inferred 
that he read voce : it is very probable that such deference 
was paid to the Auchenii^ but the obvious and simple 
meaning is^ that they took precedence of the rest of the sena- 
tors : thus Carm. xxxvi. 9. 

Coelesfibus ordine datur 
Prima sedes ; tractum proceres tenuere secundum 
.^uorei. 



LYRICORUM GRMCORUM FRAGMENTA 

DITHRIAMBICA. 

EDITIONIS SPECIMEN, a G. B. 



Plus semel jam monui in hoc Diario meas inter scbedas 
esse baud pauca literis mandata^ unde Lyricorum Grascorum 
Fragmentis inopina lux afierri posset; et id N. 44. p. 338. 
Simonidea perexiguo specimine exposui, quomodo Poets verba 
ipsa^ et ratio metric diu tenebris involuta, tandem aliquando eni- 
tescerent. Hodie quoque libet alia generis ejusdem carmina 
tractare^eaque prsecipue^quaerecenseri debent inter Dithriambica; 
hoc enim nomine, cujus originem alibi exponam^ cantus ilios io- 
telUgas^ quos ita yeteres composuerunt, ut versus prior disticfafi 
primi posteriori similis esset, neque ratione alia distichorum 
reiiqua paria ordinarentur. Initium igitur faciam ab iis, quae 
Jacobsius inter Epigrammata edidit, mox Pindarica, quae, men- 
dis onmigenis obsita, vix et ne vix quidera ab aliis intelKgi pos- 
sunt, deiu reiiqua Lyricorum fragmenta suo quaeque ordine trac- 
taturus. 

.Ob earn ipsam legon, quam mihi circumscripsi, carmen 
Monostrophicum, quod Arionis esse fertur ab iEliano N. A. xH. 
45., debui minime prtetermittere, eoque minus, quod testitur 
Herodot* l. 23. ^Aplwa esse Sitvpaft/Soy meorov Mpinfm, iv 
illM^j^i^, voi^anu. Verum ipse, hcetcum Scbneidero bymnum 
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Aiioni abjudicein, tamen non recdsabo^ qain reddam emendatiora 
Poets ignoti verba conjecturis pattctssimis levissimisque ; nem- 
pe legi debet Hoo-uSov yoti^oy^y f5 xol/ut fioi iXfiuav fip^iov. 
vice hyxifiov aKfjMv fipiyx*^^ • quae verba miaere comipit Brunck- 
iu8 in Analect. in. p. 327* Pro meis vero aana ratio fortiter 
pu^nat ; etenim Arion, jam in undas cooctus praecipitare se, 
nihil aliud precari debuit, quam ut Neptunus mare tranquillum 
redderet. Similes sunt preces Danae. filium area inclusum 
fluctibus commissurae, fuSerflo woirro$, Mox vice ostirfMi lege 
h'ivtfioi : cujus interpretatio eoxvSpofio» est delenda. 

Hocigitur carmine^ saeculi recentioris fcetu omisso^ tractari 
debet ordine suo bymnus 

Ariphronis. 

'Tyhtet irpea'^i<rroi fjMxAgooVy 

fii>8Toi <rw TO XeiTOjXffvoy picrroig 

VMOifn, xufji^o) irqQ^pdov (Tu cvvotxog elfig* 

ffi yip ri$ ea-riv ^Xourvti x^'^ ^ rexyow rig 

rai$ T l(rodai(/LO¥os avipom^ 5 

<\ /_» > 

ot>$ xpu^ I- 

01$ 'A^pollry^i T 

agmxri tv^piU' 10 

^i^iiv ey figoTOiffiv 

rip^^S ? wovflov rt$ 

ay/irvooi TrifuvTM, 

parrot a-QV, [Ji^ixoupot 6soi, rsdigXs wavrei^ juH xifi/iru lb 

XOiplj(AV iap, ciiiv ii X^g^S ^^'^ f uSft//Moy* 

Hoc carmen Ariphroni Sicyonio tribuit Atbeii« xv. p. 702. A. 
at Licymnio cuicbm Sext. Empiric, p. 447* C. Verum Licym- 
niiis est nihil aliud, qoani Sicyonius prave scriptus, V • 4. Vul- 
fo rexioov: et sic Plutarch, ii. p. 450. B. ubi tamen Ms. Bnix- 
«11« Toxim : quorum facere videtar rox^ apud Scnrt Empiric. : 
jed rixvm metrum postulat. V. 8. Vulgo xpu^foi^. Contra 
joetrmii. Legi poterat xpo<palois, Repo^ui ufi^- \^$. De 
Veneris sagittis vid. Eurip. Med. 635. Ifji^iom xp^vour^ (scii. 
J^iwpii) i^tixrw oio-r^y et Hipp. 53 U /9tXo$*--^ i^ 'i4^oS(rw$— 
2|<r<v "fpco;. y. 10. ^ corripitur ob 01. V. 12. Vu^tc^ abi^ 
-wwi contra metrumi V. 13. Vulgo deest rir. V. 15. Vi^ 
*TyluaL vice Aec^, quod kic Qionosyllabonest. Hoc carmen prole 
.aequitur hymnua 
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doTiTas hitip^io^M * * * 

Volgo ^Kiev stt) — Versus suppleri potest legendo rav xoipotvouv- 
rmu. Ejusdem quoque metri vestigia latent in Fr. xvii. apud 
Clement. Alex, Strom, v. p. 687. 

*Ef erepov 8* iTtgo$ <ro^os, [XlXexra*] 
TouTO TFoiXai^ TO T8 vDv ovyig ti fatrrov 

Sed magis uotabile est Fragmentum xi., metrum idem exhi- 
bens^ apud Athen. ii. p. 39* F. ita legendum, 

w/yOVTOJ jXSyiOTOV 

fie^jxaivoi TO xsctp ykuxs? iv iy(ya, 
yevofAivoi kvKIkoov* daXinjtn ivfuov 

0$ $' fibr* uiretp9TiTO0'/fifJi>7rti (Afplf/»ret$' 

avTog fiev iroXeeoif xprj^epi^vx Xusi, 

%a(n 8* h avigwTroig ^Lovapypg elvat, 

fji,oLppt,ot.ipeiV 8* lAe^aKT* oiKoi re yffi^m^ 

wvgo^opou he xar a\y\ifK9T0L wXoutov 10 

v^e^ iyeiy oi a?r* Alyvwrw SoxoEl^f. 

V. 1 . Initio reddidi voces^ qute finem vulgo claudunt, iiiyiarov 
'^ttIvovtos bpiLolvei xixp: 6t mutavi ipuMlm in iepfuahot. V. 2. 
Vulgo uviyxot. Id non inteDigo. JDedi iv &x^^* Etymol. 
"Axvrj' 7rci(ra XewToVijj vypou re xou ^pov' M fiev wyj6u, ^Airomvu 8' 
d\o$ oLyyy^t {Ji\. J. 246.), ew) 8« fijpoO, Kf^ivci x«^A Tf xa) axv«f 
(/A. £,501.) Apud Hesych. exstat "-^^p^vij wwpo^ ex iEschylo, 
"Axvn vTTvou ex Aristopb. Vesp. 92, "Axv^^ a/fou ex Hippocrate, 
"A^vri d>>.os exHomero: exstat quoque apud Soph. OEd. C. 
849. ovpotviag — aV*^?, in Trach. 850. 8axgua>v axi^. Sed longe 
aptissimum est Euripideum illud in Orest. 115. OTvco^oy 
a;^v9;v. Etenim de vini liquore bic loquitur Bacchylides. V. 3. 
Vulgo <reuo(Aevot, At Casaub. egregie yewfjt,iva. V. 4. Vice ?Air»j 
d^di spnis, Vocem satis exposui in Class. Journ, N. xviii. p. 
299* Mo\ vulgo f§ivug avoipi,iywp,efa, Fugitivum sigma revocavi. 
V. 5. Vice hdogois reposui 8^^/toi;. Cf. Eurip. Baccb. 148. l§6fAcp 
xoA xopoT^. Hesycb. Jiovuo-iajf^' h Sfrigrri vapieyfoi ai Iv toij J»oi/w- 
c/oi^ dgoi^ov ayoin^iiuevai, V. 6, Vulgo '^vSpacri 8' w^WTaTco. At 
minime curas hominibus affert, verum aufert, Baccbus. Ad rem 
nostram opportune contulit Jacobsius ad Antbol. i. 151. Hora* 
tii verba Ebrietas^^SoUicitis anims onusei^indt : necnon P 
asidis apud Atben. ii. p. 37. B. Il&ffai V Vn um 
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In eundem censum venit et 

Bacchylides. 

Hujus e Fragm. i. et ir. prius ita legendum est, qUod ser- 
vavit Stob.EcI. Phys. p. 11 = 131. 

dvriTomv oix oiioilptTov trr^ 

ovr o\poSf our aKOMirtos Apyi$, 

ovre irifi^^iopof crofftg* 

iXkoT ou vpifMrrffi vifog^ 

oKKoi* vir pJiyi^ nil 5 

d iroLvicopos Ajcrcu 

V. 1 . Vulga tnrroi^ ovx. At e Cod. Vat. edidit F. Ursin. S* 
cvK. At S* est ex iv compendiose scriptis. Mox vulgo deest 
f0-r . Quod ad auSalperov — oXfiog, of. illud Virgilianum Duke 
satis humor y et Euripideum Awriptarov oi yoo-oSyrcf. - V. 3. Vulgo 
Tft/t^i^i^ Vox est nihili. V. 4, 6. Vtilgo oAA* liri;(^ifiTTei ve^; 
aXXor It aXX^y yofy. Inde erui^ qiise vides. De voce ^kiyri 
ahbi depravata dixi ad ^schyl. Suppi. 759«> trade corrigi debet et 
Eurip. Cycl. 676. legendo OSrar o'lswrj t^v wirpav tnr*' i}Avy)jy AA' 
fiovTis, vice wr^Xuyot. V, 6. Vulgo TrMoogog, Reposui frayoago^' 
Secundum vero fragmentum, quod conseirv^vit Stob. p. 567= 
451., ita legendum est, 

$1$ opo$, [aIu fiporoi(rlv hrr eurvvlus oios, 

tufiov s! Tis uve^ooVf avev$vi reXssi /3/oy* 

CO $6 (Avplx fjjiv ajx^iToXsf fpsv), 

dArrsTen xiap, AxapTrov ^coy tt^vov, 

ouSe rwv irotp* v^iuap rs xaV 5 

yyxT as) ^nXKivT»v yapiv- 

avvetv 

hvvareii, 

V, Q,, Vulgo elrt$ e%a)y oLTrsviYj iumToti, ^idtreXeiy. Ipse reposui 
aviy^oov necnon reAiei, et tuvetxon transposui. V. 4,^5. Hie quoque 
verba transponuntur. Vulgo to U irapofAugrs vuktol ii,sXXoyTaiv 
•XOLpiv oLovt SaTTerai xiap., Inde feliciter Grotius Trap* iipMp ts. 

De Lyrici vero fragmentis brevioribus nihil pro liquido cerni 
potest ; de longioribus tamen dubitari. nequit, quin ita sit legen- 
diini Fragm. ix. 

tIxtei ds Ovarois 

Elpf^vr^. lusyihfi TAoDroy, JfoTo"/ t 

Ik i»,zKvT(iy>J)<ra'mv &i4fifjJ. aoiiaov, ... 

^ai$d{A.sctfy r ez) ^fkwf aidtreu ^etvt- 
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(rujX9ro(r/a}y ipivtov ^pliovr, ayvias 
aiXois xa) xigaariv ^Xeyovr/ d' Sftvo^ 
^yviJLva^lafV ii veoi^ /xeXei rt xeijxcoyy 
ev Ss (ri$0(poSeroi^ 9rog70(^iy &X6oy 
v^jfloutray apap^yofv i<rro] viXovTM, .10 

sugoos Sa/tyijo-iy, ;^aAxs0oy St oraAwiyy- 
eoy XTuoro) ouxtri (rv>MTM ftffXay^^^ 
u^ryo^ a9ro jSXf^agooy, aAX' oiro*' l^eAxei. 

Hoc carmen venustissimum servavit Stob. p. 367=^09* V. 3. 
Vulgo fueXiyKuxra-wv. Metro officit. £xstat iieXnSyXaxraov in 
Eumen. 940.^ ubi emendatur Prom. 179* legendo Kalfs.* ov jxeXiro- 
yXtica-ots itukvs'Eiroioiiahhv flirts ii?i^u : emendari quoque debet 
Pindar. Nem. xi.2d. legendo xa) [usXiyXdrrOKn ioniuXtivra fteX/te* 
[xey aoi^ais vice ftffXiySot^oi<ri> necnon in Ol. vt. 155. yXt/xu; ^p^'^^p 
lM}a!^6iyrw)f aoiiiv yice*ay»4^iiy7oov : collato l^thm. ii. 5. iJi^sKtya* 
puag viMff^u^. V. 3. Vulgo aoi^mv^ Aviix. Hoc stare fortasse pote- 
rat, quod ad sententiam, collato Pindar, apitd Athen.. |. p. £5. F. 
aviBu Sfiyeom: minime vero quod ad metrujn. 'Verum bi^ 
sermo estde rebus ad sacrificia pertinentibus. Vatis avA^^ua^a 
sunt carmina. Similiter Horatius, Donarenipateras — Donarem 
tripodas — Sed non hac mihi vis — Gaudes carminibus, carmina 
possumus Donare; quse sunt adumbrata ad Bacch;lidis Fragm. 

XllK 

ov^omy vap^art (TwiMiTy 
65r« Xf uo'Of oSt« ^rop^wg- 
eoi TCfKriT^f iK^M iupuos 

|y BoKjormois (rxtj^oio'iy 

.quibuscum confer Horatiana Nan ebur, uteque aureum Men 
renidet in domo lacmiar — -Nee ,Lacoaicas.nuki Trahunt honestd^ 
(lege onusta) purpuras clienta. V. 4. Illud SaiSitXewy tuetur 
ipse Bacqhjlides 3uo Fragm. xiv* 

ovj^ S5p«j ?jyoy o^8* 4/tj3oXa^, 
aXXoL ^pvcaiytSo^ 'Ircovlas 

. ubi Horn eric um fiaofio^ irepixuXK^s imitatur. V. 4. uiisTui est 
emendatio verissima P. Leopardi iv. £1. p. 1 1 4. vice Wdcx^. 
,Cf. SLmooid. Fragm. 212. jAripim hiaviuivcov. Mox vulgo /Sowv 

.^ay$a fhoy) [fnplh^ .sur^lym Tf j/^^Km. Hie quoque feUbiter 
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Leopard, /tijpia eruit; at non vidit jSmov rv /it4^fl»v hue irrepsiss<i 
ex HomericoM^Xctfy ifiifiowf: neqneperspicaciorfuitBlomfieldus' 
ad S. c. Th. 631. emendando fMiPolhu^vrgixianfiA^Xtm^: qui tamen 

1>robe corrigere pot^rat Simonid. Fragm. £30. de Mulieribus 
egendo t^v [Hv If vis Soa-urpi;^©^ vel iruxy^pi;^; vice raw- 
Tf>i;^of, coUato Horn. IX. i. 547. 'Afi4^^ avig—iiffMtn Xa;^i^eyTi. 
Ipse vero e vestigiis vulgatae lectionis erui fU}p/« icug iia>x,l» n : 
quibuscum, ut omnia melius conspireot, refero buc voces, qua? 
vulgo exstant ad carminis finem, niap avfMmwFu$9 V hpiroouf fiplion 
ayuiai ^aiSixo/ i* vfMOi ^Xiyoyri. Ibi vero ineptum est epaTW, 
factilime in Ipaycoy mutandum; neque IIAIAIKOI stare potest, ubi 
ATAoa KAi sensus postulat : facile quoque xtpoo-i eruilur e »w^. 
Quod ad Ipoaiw^ consule Lexica : quod ad iefwati ufufoi fXi/y9ni, 
cf. Pers. 401. SuXviyi S* avrp mv to kS^* Wi^Kiyw^ ita enin 
emendavi in Classical Journal^ N. xxviii. p. ddd.y collato 
Virgiliano Clamore incendunt calrnn: neque distat metapboia 
in illo Aristophanico sflx^^'s rvfAirotyurfir^. Quod ad xipeuFttf 
cf. Ion. 882. aypaJxoi^ xf gfluriy — axsi — vfA¥wg. V. 9* HucretuU 
ai\o»v, quod vulgo exstat post viptg, et in Sn>M¥ mutavi. Oppor- 
tune Ciarkius ad Od. xvi. 34. allegat Tbeocrit. xvi. 96. 
apayyia S' 6«^ o^X' apai/yoLh Atwra heurriia-cuvra : opportune quoque 
Jacobsiuscitat Euripid. Erechth. Fragm. vi. xfiV$»Sopti imi [iItov 
aiJif^i'^Kixuv aqiixycn^* Mox nequeo intelligere aiAav apa'^yoLM* 
Reposui vi/fiowrStv, V. 1 1. Vice ai^^^xin, quod manifesto in tali 
re est vitiosum, etenim aerugine ensis hebescit, reposui avixs* : 
quod et metrum poscit. V, 12. Apud Stobasum deest evpfi;. 
Id servat Plutarch. Numa c. xx. p. 159*> uti monuit Leopar- 
dus : qui et Plutarchum voce niXovroLi ditavit e Stobaeo. V. 13. 
Quid sit ii,e\l<fpm wryo$ nescio. Dedi [Ji'SXiyxpooS' Photius Me- 
Aayp^gco^ xal MikOLyy^r^s* ajx^orepa '/(mxa, ftaXXov %\ 8ia tou ij. 
KgoLTivog. Eustath. 08. p. 1799=601. 'Arrixosii avr^p avyxo^a; 
TO jxeXayxgoiijj, H'^^^yXP^i Aeyei. oflffv x«) MimvSgog^ fteXaT^^p??, 
^fluriv^ 6178 [Asipixiov. Hinc corrige et supple Etymol. MzXvf 
^qr^S ccTTo Tou j*8A«yp^go/)jj truvffXMnj., ubi Sylburg. in Indice *' f. 
/MXayxpo/ij;/' allegato Antiphane apud Athen. iv. p. l6l. A. 
V. 14. Vulgo a/M^oo-oj flaXxg*. Inde erui dtXX" oinr* f^eXxw. 
Somnus oculorum palpebras contrahit. la fragmento emen- 
dando nihil profecit Boeckius ad Pindar. Vol. ii. p. 337. Quod 
ad metrum, est Hendecasyllabum, quo scriptum est Fr. xii. 
apud Athen. iv. p. 178. 

^HK^B [7aX«<] voTi Toy Kifixo^ olxov* 
trt^S 8* hc\ XaVvoy o&8oy, ol 8g do/ya^ 

' We refer our.learned correspondent to an article on the LatinUatioo 
of proper names, in No. II. of this Jimrfw/.— Ed. 
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doTtras tirep^ia^xi ♦ ♦ # 

Valgo jjXtev l?r) — Versus suppleri potest legendo rwv xoipavovv- 
rw¥, Ejusdem quoque metri vestigia latent in Fr. xvii. apud 
Clement. Alex. Strom, v. p. 687. 

'£^ hepov S* BTtgos <ro^os, [XeXfxrai] 
TOUTO it&KoLi^ TO Tf vuv ou.yig Tl ^£<Tro¥ 

Sed magis notabile esft FragHientum xi., metrum id<sm exhi- 
bens^ apud A then. ii. p. 39. F. ita legenduni, 

frivovTOs /x-eyiOTOV 

isgf/Lulvoi TO xioip yXvxsT £v axva 

yffuojXEVtt xuX/xojy* laX^njtrt (ti/toy 

Kwrpl^^JigirtS, x' aid^o-ti ^pivag (rvfi- 

ftiyyufifva^ ^loytio'foi; d^jctoi^, ^^p* 6 

auTO^ jxev voXsoov xpyfiii^va X6ei, 

luapp^aipuv 8* lAs^ayT* oIko^ts yj^£^ 

TTugo^opov Se xar alyXijnra irXourov 10 

v^6^ fllfyeiy oi air* AlyiwTW Soxooo-f* 

V. 1 . Initio reddidi voces^ quse finem vulgo claudunt, lAeyicrrov 
— -Tr/vovTO^ opfMuvei xeaep: et dHitavi ipuMlm in Upfuahfoi, Y. 2« 
Vulgo avuyx,a. Id non intelligo. JDedi ^v ^xv«. Etymol. 
"y^^vij' w-acra AfwroTij? uypoO re xai fjjpoO' W jW'iv tiyd^S, 'AiroTTTvu 8* 
aXo^ ^XV^^ (^^* '^* 246.), ff9r) $8 ^yipov, Kpivtt xafiriv r§ xa) ax^oii 
(IX. £.501.) Apud Hesych. exstat *v4;^ Trwpoj ex iEscnylo, 
"A^vyi vTvov ex Aristoph. Vesp. 92, "A^vfii^ Xlvov ex Hippocrate, 
"A^wj dKog ex Homero : exstat quoque apud Soph. CEd. C. 
849. ovpoLvia$ — axvi)j, in Trach. 850. daxqvaiv ax^fl' Sed longe 
aptissimum est Euripideiim illud in Crest. 115. OTvcovoy 
oix^^' Etenim de viui liquore hie loquitur Bacchylides. V. 3. 
Vulgo o-euojXEva. At Casaub. egregie yevofiim. V^. 4. Vice eAiri^ 
<kdi ipifis. Vocem satis exposui in Class. Jourfi, N. xviii. p. 
299. Mox vulgo ^givas ava/xi7^yt;jxey«. Fugitivum sigma revocavi. 
V. 5. Vice bigots reposui Sp^/(toi^. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 148. Ig^fico 
xoti xopo»^« Hesych, Jioyu«i^«^' Iv Snigrti veip6ivot al h to»j Jiow 
<rl6is ^oij^ov ayeovi^Ojxevai. V. 6. Vulgo 'Avdpatrt V u^Tarco. At 
minime curas hominibus affiert, verum aufert, Bacchus. Ad rem 
nostram opportune contulit Jacobsius ad Anthol. i. 151. Hora- 
tii verba Ebrietas^^SoUicitis animis onusesimit : necnon Pany* 
asidis aftuid Athen. 11. p. 37. B. neara$ V ht xceHlfis avias 
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Mpav aXoLirafyi. Exstat affCLforifas in Sapphiis.Fr. xxvi. et 
exstare debet apud Hesych. ita ordinandum, "Acrapor Aun^poV. 
'Aa^afOTifOv* fuiXKov ayfieg/Ao-ag* /3Aa\p«^. V. 7. Imitatur Home- 
ricum Tfolyjs — xp^Sf/xva Auoi/xev. V. 8. Vulgo [lovap^^tw. 
Inde erui fLompx^s sIvm. Opportune Jacobs, allegat Platen, de 
Rep. IX. p. 573. C* xa) fjt^rjv oye, sci). 6 fii,^v(r9t)s, (jMivofjLsvos xei 
xnr^xixivrixdg ov /xovov kyipwKmv aK>\A xoii ieoav sTTi^etpei ,ae na) 
iAm'^fi ivvajog elvai apx^^v, V. 9* Voces trausposui ob Alcaei Fr. 
xxiv. (AOLpfAedfu ii lui}^^ Sojxo^ ;^aAxfip. V. ll. £x ayoutri effect 
ayffiy Soxouo*!. 

In hunc quoqtie censum referri debent et duo ilia carmioa 
inter Analect* ii. p. £53=230. sic legenda: 

DiONYSII. 

I. *Auit Mova-a [Mi ^/Ai}, /(toA^^; S* Ifi^^ Kora^oUf 
avpoi Sff (Tmv UTF aXxncov i[/i,ots ^pivois Sovf/reo* 
KflcAAioVeia co^oif Mov(roov irpoxaTwm ngmmf, 
xa) <rofi j/^vrroiora AuTOtis yivt, JijAie^ Uaidv, 
[yvv] 6vu,i¥tls 

IL Evfti[Jt.ilT<o Teis aldiipf 
ovgia, riynKOL viyirtOf 

'JX®* f flpyyo' T opvltcMf* 

ftcAAst 8*, (i$ vapos, rjiMi$ /SoAAtiV 5 

.^I/3o; axepa-oxofMi ayXatoug, 
" ;^«ovoj3A«^«gou TOTep 'i4ouf, 
. poioifra-av o$ SivTvya TcoAcay 
wravoTj UTO iro<ro')v 

;^»oaj Tg &ax6i^, 10 

X§u(rcai(riy aya\Xof/,evo$ xofjLuig crp, a . 

76^1 vwrov otirelpiTOV ouguvotj 
axriva iroXvcTpo^ov aixv^Jxoov 
alyXas voKu^epxia frayav 

vep) youoLV oi'nairoaf lA«V(ra}yj 15 

TTorajUro) Se (riiev irvpo^ aii^fipoTOu uYTiffrq* » . 

TtxTOViTUf iir^garov dpifegav' 
co) [Asv yopog ixi^iog MTipwy 
xar *OAu/x^oy dvavTOt, %o^euej^ 

a[i,OTOV (ii\o$ aih ael^coy, . . €0 

yAavxa^ Se vipoiie S^XoLyag CTp. |B'. 

ioi/3i}/5» repv6fi^€voi Xvp^, 
X^^v^Ecvi^os dytfuveuei, 
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yainjTOLi Se re o\ vio^ euftevij ; 9i5 

Hymnus est in ApoUinis jam reducis honorem dictus. V. S^ 4. 
Vulgo TTVOia) ijx®'* -^^ Hietrum poscit Trvoieov ^;^oi. Prsetulerim 
tamen ^xoj. Opportune Jacobs, citat Thesm. 41. ix^^ ^* 
^rvoas yvjViiMg a\9rip, V. 5, 6. Vulgo de irpog rjfiois fialniv — axirag, 
Verum &x^'^^^f V^^ nomine appellatur vocalis cicada, vix et 
ne vix c^uidem Apollo dici poterat. Reposui igitur ayXai^ei^. 
Neque hic locus est iinicus^ ubi ayXaiai corrumpitur. Neifipe 
in Colutb. 285. legi debet ^^fiepov ayXaiai haxoipaviovci irgwrm^ 
few : necnon in Hec. 648. malim ayijp| "iSa xpfvei TpKrcrotsiJi^eixapeof 
\iyXata^ |3ouT«f | : cui respondere poterit Antitheticus" "— \rot\f 
xeiXkloTciv (Sv xp^^^^^^^l f ^'0^ auya^fi. Reposito igitur ayXfi^tatg, 
dedi paulo ante jSaAXsiv vice jSa/veiv. Cf. omnino £uripid. Fhaetfa. 
Fragm. l.;^4oWii/Xioj avlaxoov ;^uo*ca /SaXXei fXoy/. V. 9, iO* 
Vulgo vravois ^ (X^eo** ^icoxsi^. JLacunam ipse supplevi.arte qua 
potui. Meliora fortasse praebet MS. Paris. 3321. unde primus 
initium carminis supplevit Burette, M&moires de FAcadem, de» 
Inscript, T. v.. p. 285. Certe xvoa^ in hoc loco aliquatenus tuetur 
Soph. El. 745. flifovoj— Yvoaj. V. 14. Ita Fell, (in Appendice 
Arati Oxoniensis) e MS. Hibemico. Vulgo iroXvaepiia, At ec- 
quis Ron meminit illius 'HiXiog og mityf ifopa$ ? V. 19* Vulgo avfltx- 
ra. Dedi ivuvrei, ex adverso. V. 20. Vulgo avn-ov. Atqui choreH 
sideruni est eSrotxros, Reposui offtoroy, quod exponit Hesjch. 
ecrrXYjooorov. V. 21, 22. Vulgo /3'. a. legitur quoque yAaoxi— 
SeKocva^et mox " Up log vice **E(rTepog. V. 26. Vulgo %o\vslfjLOv» 
xocTfi^ov, MSS. ^oXuo/jxova. Dedi ToXvo/ub/tarov Itrjxov. De lo'/to;^ 
catuSy vid. mea ad Suppl. 215. Per lo-ftoy nokoififiuTov iiitellige 
multoculas Stellas • 

Carmen vero^ quod jam tetigi, vix satis bene ad nostram rem 
accommodatum esse videtur. Minime etenim sermo est de 
cantibus antistrophicis. Pergo igituf ad duo carmina Dosiadae^ 
quorum alterum cum hac scriptione quadrat, alterum non» 
Quoniam vero mendosissimum utrumque opem Criticos prae- 
stantiores enixe flagitat, ea praetermittere satiu^ est, donee melior 
dies proferat aliquid mihi aliisque satisfacturum. Nihil vero 
impedit, quia hodie exhibeam emendatius, quam vulgo, carmen. 

Hybrid. 

*E(rTl jxoi ^rXouT- 
og fuiyag Sojp- 

xoiXov re Xdcio*- 
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Tourcp yap agto, roArm ttftliKf 
ro6r<o Trariw rov Aviiif oivov 
iar &fMfiX»f roxnm Sf<r- 

to) a firi ToXfuovTf ; hc^^^f 
iravre^ e( yovu vrrr^wti 
tfiov, xwfovri Secnroray xo) 
fdtyfliv jSttciA^a fomovru 

Hoc conservavit Athen. p. 695. F. uode profecit Eustatb. 
M. p. 276^ 47. V. 2. Ita Atben. at Eustath. fttya. V. 4. 
Vulgo xa) ri xaXof Aaior^ioy. At Lyrica rejiciunt articul6s. 
V. 8. Vulgo r)y dtvv, Dedi riv Aviof, Vinum Ljdium fait 
pretioaum. V. 10. In fiyo/«( hie oi, et mox imrfrnfart^ corripi- 
tur 1). Mox vice xixAj}fi«« dedi xexnifi«ei. V. 11. Post S)^m 
repetuiitur $^pv x«) ri x«tAiy Xaur^ioy 7go)3A3}/tAa ypwri^. At 
Eustath. voces duas postremas omittit. Poterat omittere etiam 

Juinque pitecedentes. V. 12. Vulgo deest h$. Id restituit 
lermannus de Metr. p. 338. ed« 1. at in 2da. p. 463. id rejicit, 
inductus Grotefrendio^ qui perperam haec antistrophica voluit. 
V. IS. Ita Eustath. et Atben. l/tof. Quod ad carminis sensum 
opportune Jacobs, citat Archilocb. Fragm. 45. '£v lofi luiv jxo< 
l^oitflt fjisfjiayfjilrn, h top) i* oTvo; 'Jiqixptxog, vtveo S* h lop) xexXifuivc^, 
Probe quoque ad [ivolas intelligendum advocat Athen. vi. p. 
S63. F. Tijy jxgy xoiy^y, ^ijo-}, 8ovXs/av oi Kpi^e$ xaXova-i /tvo/av, et 
p. 667. C. fuvSoTOL^y Touf wysmg oWkag. 

Venio nunc ad breve illud Scolion^ ita facile ordinandum^ 

PlTTACI. 

ae Toifov, 

xai loi^xov ^c^piT^av 

o'Tfrp^ovr' ex) pcora xfltxav 

Ttta^riv yag ovih tj y>^a'(r 5 

a lla-TOiMS \a\el to 

Sip^ofluftov iyow^ iv 

x^aS/ijo-i vor^pM. 

Neque difficilipr est via ad veritatem in Scolio 

SOLONIS. 

iTcf oXfltyjUrfvoj avtg exotcrrov Spa, 

[Lri xptrxTOv ?%a)y fyx^S xpailr^g 

^aiBptS 7rgo(r<raivji t» 'rrpoo'* 

«Ta, yXwa-Q-OL 8« ol 8»X®'" 

ftofl' fix f^XotivJis § 

f§tvo$ ytyooy^. 
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Cum Pittaci sententia conferri debet Epicbarmi, ut videtur, 
dictum apud Plutarch, ii. p. $34* A. ilorl ^ovi}poy wKaxp^a-TOf 
txXov 4 %ovri^loi, : ita enim MS. BruxelL pro ftrXcoy. Ipse vero 
^MTTOjxo^ exhibui vice hei (rrofMcro^ apud Diog. Laert. i. p. 49* 
Opportune Jacobsius citat Tbeogaid. 91 < ^0$ H fu^ yKaxrcin 
^*X\ hc^^ ^^^' Caetera levia^ qualia suntj vi, ri, iv a me mserta, 
nihil moror. Inter Soloois verba dedi ^poo-cra/i^T* vice irfocsv- 
vcVi}. De verbo o-a/veiv depravato nuper acripsi ad Eum. 66? . Vid. 
et Blomfield.ad S. c. Tb. 379' Quod ad alterum illud Pittaci 
Scoliuni Suvirm ftlv hrriv av^^Vy irplv yivicicu roi Su(r;^6p^» t^ot 
vo^aiy heog f^^ yeyijrai, iivipsmf Si, roL yfyo)xfy« sS teVdai , manifesto 
ibi ne vestigia quidem metri latent; utrum vero dici, necnc^ 
idem possit de Scolio Biantis *A<rroiffiv ap§(rM voffiv, hv voXct ti 
acatrafwysij' nXshroLV yaf Syh X^P*^' aH^f H rpiros ^roAXax* /3X«r 
0tp^y B^i\»ii4f€v Arotv, vix oefinio. Certe ibi Scoliorum metricam 
rationem video nullam, quam primus egregie detexit H^r* 
mann in Scoliis vapoiviots; quorum omnia probe di9posuit in 
iibro de Metr. p. 694. et sqq. ed. edse. 
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No. XIV:— [Continued from No. XLVIL p. IS.] 

HfiBODOTUS, after relating the tragical death of Cleomenes 
king of liacedasmon, proceeds to mention the opinions current 
in the different republics respecting the particular crime, which, 
in the common Grecian method of accounting for extraordinary 
calamities, by regarding them as punishments for special acts of 
enormity, was supposed to have drawn down upon him the 
anger of the gods: vi. 75. sqq. KXjeopJvTfis — a^edavs rpowcp toioutw* 
tig fiiv ol voXXol Xeyouo*! 'EXX^yow, Sri r^y UuAAjy aveyvcMrt rot, irtpi 
AvifiiprjTOV yevifjMfu Xiyur tig ii 'Ai^ifeuoi fMWO$ Aeyouo*!, Siori eg 
'EAeucrTva lo'jSaAeoy, ixuge ro rljxeyo; toov iiwv w^ Sff 'Agy^ioi, on 
10 Ipou eahioov rov^Apyov *A^eloo¥ rovg xeirai^vyivTets Ix r^; f^^X^^ 
xarayivecoy, xuTiKOTm, xeA auro to a\(ro$ Iv aXoy/ij ?;^«y lyevpifcrff 
— avTo) Be SirapuriTal ^(Fi Ix ZomAOytov ftiy ouSsyo^ fiety^yai KXeo» 
fiiviOL, Z'xudpo'i hi 6^tXvi<ravTa fiiy axf^oirivfiv ywMai, xa) Ix 
TouTou [ictVYiyon, — *Efioi Sff hxist T«V»y Tfltwnjy 6 KXeopi^iyiig Ar^ikap^rm 
Ixr7<rai.(ed. Schweigh^) — a passage of which Mitford has made 
good use in one of those occasional illustrations of Greciaa 
manners, which rei^der his work so interesting and valuable. 
Was this extract in the eye of Grotius^ when he wrote the pas^r 
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•^ in his Annates Belgici, relative to tbe death of Philip the 
Second of Spain^ which Gibbon has referred to as '^judicious" ? 
After a general view of the character and fortunes of Phitip^ he 
proceeds : '' Haec ferme prudentiorum de eo judicia fuere. 
Ali]| ob partes infensi, suscepta temere bella^ perfide gesta^ net 
minus cruentam pacem per Hispaniam Belgicamque^ in idem 
saevitise concitas Gallias^ pluraqtie mala piiblica et domestica, 
exprobrabant : ipsam exitfts foeditatem in argumentum trahen- 
les ; innoxias sciHcet filii^ uxoris Isabellas umbras, has patri^ has 
roarito poenas irrogare, quomodo olim Herodes (quicum plera- 
mie morum et fortunae comparabantur) et regina Cyrenxorum 
I^heretime parricidia luissent : aut hostem vero religionis^ om- 
nium qui unquam fiiissent acerrimum, Antiochi Jliustris et 
Herodis alterius Caesarisque Maximini [exemplis sc], aut tj- 
rannum, Cassandri et Sullae libertatis oppressorum exemplis 
merito periisse — ." 

2. <Mt is not the teares of our owne eyes only, but of our 
friends (friends') also, that doe exhaust tbe current of our sor- 
rowes, which falling into many streames, runne (runnes ?) more 
peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel. It is an 
act within the power of chanty, to translate a passion out of one 
breast into another, and to divide a sorrow almost out of it selfe ; 
for an affliction like a dimension may be so divided, as if not 
indivisible^ at least to become insensible." Sir T. Browne's 
Religio Medici, Part ii. Sect. 5. C^Llie Latin translation of 
this characteristic passage, which we happen to have by us, is 
worth quoting. ^' Ad dolorum gurgites exhauriendos, uon 
nostri tantum, sed etiam amicorum fletus valent. Sic etiam 
in plures alveos segritudo dilapsa tranquillius et sedatius fluit, 
unico et solo flumine rapidius fertur. Charitas animi doloret 
e pectore in pectus transferre potest, et ita concisim et niinutim 
(minutatim f) discerpere, ut paene nuUibi sentiri queant. Di- 
mensionum enim Mathematicarum modo dividi possunt afflic- 
tiones, donee quidem insensibiles sint, utcunque adhuc divisi- 
biles.'') 

Thus Casimir, in an ode, which, as it is short, we will extract 
whole. 

Si quae juvabit dicere saucium, 
Permitte, Publi, compositam male 
Loqui ' cicatricem, et latentes 
Farce animo sepelire curas. 



* Is this Shakespeare's figure, attributing speech to the /wt of a 
Mindr 



wound? 
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Seciin ferri robora ssepius 
Occultus ignis subruit ; et super 
Minora sylvarum caducum 
Traxit onus, nemorumque famam . 
Stravit virentem, quam tonitru levi 
Quondam favill£ lambere gestiit* 
Impune. Te longus silendi 
Edit amor, facilesque Luctu« 
Hausit medullas ; fugerit ocyus, 
Simul negantem visere jusseris 
Aures amicorum, et loquacem 

Questibus evacuaris iram. > 

Olim querendo desinimus queri, 
Ipsoque fletu lacryma perditur ; 
Nee fortis aeque, si per omnes 
Cura volat residetque raroos. 
Vires amicis perdit in auribus, 
Minorque semper dividitur dolor, 
Per multa permissus vagari 
Pectora ; nee rediisse quondam 
Pulsus superbit. Vise sodalium 
Coetus ; et udis sic temere jace 
Infusus herbarum lacertis, 
Ad patrii leve murmur H alias. 

LiJi. III. Od. 5. 

3. In quoting a passage from Plato (Misc. CI. No. xiii. C. J. 
3CLVI1. p. 12.) as the original of one in Glover, we omitted to 
notice another imitation from Homer — remarkable only on ac- 
count of the romantic beauty of both the passages. That of 
Glover occurs in the 3rd No. of the Retrospective, p. ISS^ 

Six moons in deep obscurity she dwelt ; 
AVhere, as a sea-nymph underneath a rock. 
Or Indian genie in the cavem'd earth. 
Her cell in conchs and coral she had dress'd, 
By gracious Pamphiia supply'd, to cheat 
Time and despair. 

Thus Vulcan, in the Iliad, relates the story of his conceal- 
fi»eiit in the sea : 



■■ 



^ For ^ voluit'' or ^ cupiit :*' thh is in the manner of Claudian, and is 
analogous to his usage of *' sudatus'' for *^ elaboratus,'' &c. Thus Heber, 
in his Palestine, (a poem of which the diction bears somewhat the same 
relation to that of Pope as Claudian's to that of Virgil) impravei Poj>e*i 
linei (Iliad xi.) << And every plant that drinks the morning dew" into 
^ And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew.'' 
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a^pep iiAgfMf»v piw a<r%nos' S* 400, 

We have always been struck with the truly Homeric power 
displayed in the latter cUuse, mp) hi ^s, x. r. \, Its conciseness,— 
and how often is this the case with Homer's descriptions! — is 
unimproveablcy and in modern languages almost inimitable. 

With these instances, we conclude our series of parallel pas- 
sages ; a consummation, perhaps, devoutly wished by many of 
our readers. We must be allowed a few words in parting. To 
be a hunter of coincidences and imitations for their own sake, is 
trifling, and unworthy of a scholar; and it is very possible, that 
in this way we may have sometimes erred. Our object, how- 
ever, in the generality of the instances cited, has been twofold ; 
first, to point out coincidences worthy of notice, and which had 
never before been noticed ; — and secondly, to indicate the most 
remarkable imitations, or plagiarisms, not previously discovered. 
Neither of these designs, we think, is without its interest. 
Unintentional resemblances in thought or expression tend to 
prove the affinity of genius in various and unconnected ages 
and countries; — the agreement between languages in some 
respects dissimilar; — and the tendency of human nature to 
think, and feel, and express itself more or less in one and the 
same manner. The detection of latent imitations, again, has its 
use in establishing charges of plagiarism-**-in proving that ,wri- 
ters of one age or country were acquainted with those of ano- 
ther, where such an acquaintance was not suspected — ^in iliusr 
trating the diversity of styles, and the artifices by which later 
authors eodeavoiu* to improve upon the conqeiptions of th^ 
predecessors-^with other similar uses, which need not be here, 
enumerated. With the exception of some instances hardly 
worth transcribing, and of others which (as we have since dis- 
covered) had been noticed by former writers, we consider our 
collection as, in both these respects, not unworthy of the rea- 
der's attention, and as such, we comniiend it to his candor. 
Should materials occur^ we may occasionally resume our paral- 
lelisms. 



In No. XL VI. p. 204, Note, for '* Ad Claudiani Uxoreni, 
read <' Ad Claudiam Uxorem." — p. £96, in the second metrical 
line, rfts dnro yj^^^ ^^ "^^ admissible. — p. £97, art. v. in the 
line from Virgil, for Chloresque read Chlortaque*^ — p. 299j fa 
the lines quoted from the Satirist, read 
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so foully fit 



For the grand artisan of mischief, Pitt. 



ADDENDA. 

'* These mountains/' says Mitford^ Hist. Vol. ii. p. 151, 
note, speaking of those adjoining M Thermopylae, " according to 
all travellers, are now woodless. Nor has the destruction been 
a modern event : it is noticed by Statius, as in his time extensive 
in the Roman Empire^ and especially in Greece : 

Nusquam umbrae veteres ; minor Othrys, et ardua silent 

Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aera montes. 

Jam natat omne nemus : caeduntur robora classi. 

■ '- Ipsum jam puppibns aequor 

Deficit, et totos consumunt carbasa ventos. 

Stat. Achill. 1. v.426." 
Statius, however, has no reference to an^ part of the Roman 
Empire but Greece ; neither is he speakmg of the desolated 
state of the Grecian forests in bis own day, but merely descri* 
bing, in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, the consumption 
occasioned by an event, long anterior to the period at which 
Herodotus and Mr. Mitford describe these mountains as covered 
with trees — the Trojan war* We also recommend to Mr. 
Mitford the correction of a gross error, one of the very few 
which occur in his correctly printed work — silent for sidunt. - 

By way of a concluding bead to our long roll of parallel 
passages, (as Southey or any other Spaiush writer might phrase 
it) we shall subjoin two instances, one partly classical, the 
other purely English. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. 

Juv. Sat. X. 146. 

Thus Jeremy Taylor, in his celebrated sermon on the death 
of the Countess of Carbery — *' Every thing finds a grave and a 
tomb \ and the very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its poni- 
ppusness and luxury." 

Conrad of WUrzburg, (the poet compared in a former Num- 
ber to Antimachus of Colophon) as cited by the Edinburgh 
Review there referred to, '* is for ever complaining of the 
apathy of the great, who had ceased to cultivate poetry them- 
selves, and left it unpatronised in others; yet be indigqantly 
etclaims, ' he cares not for their giftSy-^his tongue shall not be 
silent, since the art itself will reward him; — he willcontinae bid 
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song like the nightingale,— slie ^ho sings for her own sake; 
-—hidden in the woods, her notes assuage her cares, nor does she 
heed whether any stranger listens to the strain/' Edin. Rev. 
No. LI. p. 198. Thus in one of Cowper's hymns : 

The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 

For those that worship Thee. 
Thee, if Thy spirit touch the 90ul^ 

And grace her mean abode. 
Oh, with what joy, and peace, and love. 

She communes with her God ! 
There, like the nightingale, she pours 
^ Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness to her song. 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

CMCILIUS METELLUS. 
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FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES. 

(We give the following as a specimen of a Ninth Book of 
Thucydides, which has lately been discovered at a library in 
Munich. The writing, though in some parts extremely clear, is 
in others almost illegible ; several names of persons, in particu* 
lar, are lost, which, if preserved, would probably throw some 
light on certain dark parts of Grecian history. We have not 
room at present for farther particulars. The fragment before 
us, as we gather from the context, relates to a contest for the 
archonship of Logopolis, a colony of orators, as it appears, 
sent from the different republics of Greece for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in that study. We are at a loss to explain, 
as the Platonic year has not yet revolved, the coincidence be- 
tween the circumstances recorded in these chapters and others 
of more modern date ; the only solution that occurs to us, is the 
maxim of the poet, that '^ the thing which hath been, it is that 
which shall be.") 

— ToiauTflt jxcy 6—— — iTirf. fteri 8e towtov iVoft/Sijf i ^Avifuov, 3fai- 
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icpayfJMToov ifi7retpo$ »y* eo; St to5 idovoToXirdov re aurwv, d Se ;^p^ 
Xiy€tv, xai S^ xa) 9ra(n}^ r^; olxovjxevi}^ ayatou luiXurra, dta^ipu, 
oworipav rcSh rc3 vpiypMTi Tf^wnjv emd^coiuiv, Ik TwvSi rep tcx/aij- 
ptooa'ui iriga, ^uyflavo/xai y«^— - 

(Here the orator appears to have recited his pretended in- 
telligence from Scythia^ Carthage^ Taprobane, and the empire 
of the king. This part is scarcely legible.) 

— — £It o5y ^AgKrroKpinfjg to) ioxsi vagavipiM^ ri icqinpoy ip^ett, 
fir' aS 6 ^ogiileev r^ ^'^xH ^^^^ aS/xoo^ r^ vi/y i;ri^egs<r9ai, (roura 
yAp <2$i}Xoy) jx^rs Tf^ ix^?^"^ '^^^ ^ f fX/iay ISia icg<yniir^(ra^, rou &* 
xa/oy re xa) Tracrty ethrpeTroZg kaurov uvoarrtpelroOf [Jt,rir aS 6}^yaq^lcLg 
ng ^ SijjEtou trpoivix^egov ^X^f^^^^» ^^ ^^ OTOurieigvooif iaripov ^ rouSe 
^ rou lyavr/ou ei^ou^ xoAoo; ay Ioxovvto$ 7tpoe<rTayM, ctvewny^mrBQoy 
ri yyeoro)* aAA^^ rou AoyoTFoKiroov re a^rwy xal dviaif^s Trig olxoujcieyij^ 
«ya$oil pt,e[Jt,vriiJiivog, irifuiXKrroi, m^^it^icriu)/' 

109* ^' Toiaura fcgy 6 iVbft/$ij; elsrey. oi Se (oloy ^Xo; ^iXeT) noXXw 
rep ylXoyri, Tspl TO<rourcoy ojttcoj, e^gcovro. ^v yeig 6 NopiSBvis iravraitoun 
ro»o5ro^' xa) ou fiovoy ly rp iloyovoXtrcov exxAij(r/a| kKKoL xcti wag' 
'v^jx^ixruoViy ot;;^ oiroy uirrepov ifcvXayopoov, trep) xoiy^j "EXX^^vwy 
(Tomjpiois jSouXeuoftsyoi^^ aro^ra woAX^ r«y^ xa) ayemrifSeia ^u/x/Sou^ 
AeScrai Xlyerai, yiXcorog x^P*^* ^^^ ^^ MeefifJijy up' *£AX^yctfy 
wxaXelirixi, hoi Se roioSro ri UToyoelrai xa) ly 'OXvpt^vla roig fiiv 
wgaras ouk aveveyKeiv, rotg $e T<ra^^ ro5 aSXot; r^e ^rpcoroy di^oro/4i^ 
feyro^. ^uyio-ra/tsyou ye^p rou aydoyo;^ Imroov Si ev dpopuo ovroov, Seiy^y 
riva avrtp koA axo gscrroy yiXoara 6elf rt^i} l/xireo'eiy^ cSo're xa) fuxpoS 
kiy e^ ippt.aro$ ex/3Xi](^yar rou; $e '£XXayoS/xa;, repa; roOro ^T^uftl- 
you;, a^r • • • • • • 

»* »■ /xerc^ 8e roSroy ••••••, •••ftoAwiSi]; aT 'ilfl • .c3v, eXeye roiodr 



121. ^' T^y jxey ayrioTacicorfioy pi^axpoXoytaVf i AoyoTtoXlrai, ou^ 
}vr» jxefif OjXM' ifrsp\ yeig roiro6rcov,ap^vi$f xa) Sofi};, xal eyayr/iwy ri/fiOH 
»M(; &Y90vil!opi.mv$, &^ov:p Xoycp XS^^^^^ ^^^ ^^X ^^^^ moroXfieytt), 
roAXig ^i/yyvifM^. to /xeyroi vpaypMy e^' ^ ri yvy f wyeo-jxey— x, r» X." 

We omit the speech of the Eamolpid, together with those of 
leveral other Boeotian and Athenian orators, containing a curious 
picture of the state of Greece in the 92nd Olympiad. This 
portion of the book concludes in the usual manner : 

'* Toiawra /xey irtgi re rtj; <^ppi,lo)vos oipxyiSt x«l "^f ^AgtaroxoiroM 
;mfmiMr&v ayourra^ioog lylyero* xa) ri higog ereXeura, xui Seure^y 
cai cixooToy rro; rpS ^oXefMU rouSc, ov 8ot;xuS/$i}f i^yfy^«n{^«'' 
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(From the many grammatical inaccuracies in this Fragmenti 
the transcriber appears to have been an illiterate person.) 

On the Quantity of Cedbinus. 
ITie writer of the Life of Thomas Warton, in the Lon- 
don Magazine for August, (No. xx. p. 126,) mentions the 
fact of Warton having, in some Latin verses, made the penolti- 
maof cedrinae^'shortfWhichheis inclined to consider as an error 
in quantity. This is a mistake: cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek ; and adjectives in ivo^, expressive of the materials 
of which any thing is made, have the penultima short. ^ So 
Homer, of an apartment in the palace of Ulysses— ICflpiw, 
wif^w, 8f yx^vf a ituKKk xi%«v8n. We should not have thought 
this error worth correcting, were it not that the writer of the 
article is obviously a scholar. — We were struck with the happi- 
ness of the following hnage, illustrative of the style of Wartoii's 
lyrical pieces : '' Though his diction is rugged, it is like the ettp 
in Pindar, which Telamon stretches out to Alcides^ Xf^^^ «f4»pi- 
auMiir, rough with gold, and embost with curious imagery/' 

Specimens of the Bathos in Virgil. 

Virgil has been the object of eulogy among critics for the 
last two millenniums, as the poet^ kot i^ox^v, of good taste; 
and yet there are some passages in his poems which, to modern 
perceptions at least, appear to be signal instances of the figure 
above mentioned. We shall not quote the description of the 
storm in the first Georgic, as it has been already commented on 
by greater hair-splitters than themselves ; and perhaps the si- 
mile of the two Centaurs descending tfaa mountain, (iEn. vii. 
676,) 

dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore 

may be considered rather as a juxtaposition of two different but 
equally striking effects, thanks a climax ascending from one to tlie 
otner— though we remember a school-boy being censured for 
imitating it. But what shall we say to — 

Nascetur pulclira Trojanus origine Caesar, 
Injperium Oceano, faniam qui terminet astris ; 
Julius, a magno demissum nomen lulo. JEn. i. ^86. 

On the following, which is something like a repetition of the 
a1>ove: 

Elf hrujus, nate, auspiciis ilia inclyta Roma - ; : . - 
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Ifliperium terris, animos sequabit Olympo^ 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces. ▼!• 782. 

To a Roman, probably^ the effect of the latter bathos would be 
lessened, if not entirely removed ; and indeed the idea of a ca- 
pital comprehending, as it were, seven cities in one, is magni- 
ficent enough, and might have ^tood excellently well by itself; 
without the injudicious addition. This last line reminds us of 
another of Virgil's faults — the repetition of a favorite line or 
lines, in connexion Wtth a subject very different from that to 
which it was at first applied* (Georg. 11*535.) Such repetitions' 
produce an effect injurious to the poet. The reader naturally 
reverts to the former topic — compares it with the latter — and 
can discover no connexion between the two, except the poet's 
wish to ingraft on both his pet image or expression. Not only 
is the tatter passage, by this means, deprived of all appearance 
of a natural effusion (to use a hackneyed term), but the original 
passage itself, on recollection or re*perusal, loses some of its 
effect. We all admire the magnificent line with which^ in the 
spirit of Lucan, Virgil concludes the prooemium of his epic : 

Tantse molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 
and yet, had the same verse recurred in any subsequent part 
of the a^neid, half its beauty would be forfeited. It is as 
if an act of favor, conferred specially on one friend, and thence 
the more valuable, were to be made common to many. Nor 
is this effect lessened by the comparative rarity of such repeti- 
tions, which gives them an appearance of art and choice : — they 
do not occur, like those of Homer,' in the course of things ; we 
see diat poet has m his stores a certain number, and only a cer* 
tain number, of very good things, and that he watches his time 
to exhibit them. We are reminded of Ephraim Jenkins's learn* 
ed discussion on the cosmogony; or of the artifice by which the 
people of Egesta deluded the Athenian ambassadors into an 
opinion of their immense riches; i$ia (evltreig vomfuevoi rw¥ 
rpiripirmv, ret rs l^ aurr^^ 'Eywrijj ex^eoaara Kcii ;^f ucra xa) itpy^a 
^vXXe^oLvrts, xai roi ex rav hyyv$ iciKeooif — ahriirifMVOi, Mftpov 
Bg roi$ h(rrioL<rugj »$ otxeTa ffxarroi, xa) vivraov w$ hriroiroXb rol^ 
autoig ^poofuivoov, ikiyakirpf t^v IxTfXijfiv — * Aiyi;ita{o%^ fFagelx^e. (Thuc. 
vi. 46.) Whether our readers, and especially the peculiar ad- 
mirers of Virgil, (of whom we were once among the most de- 



* Homer repeats himself without end ; but Homer can afford to do so. 
His repetitions are Uke Milton's imitations : we have implicit confidenfce 
in the boundless invention of the one Doet, and the perfect originality of 
the other ; and we allow them to take their own wayt 
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voted) will acquiesce in these remarks, we cannot tell — Mais 
revenons^nous ^ nos moiUons. There is a species of indirect 
bathos of which Virgil is occastonally guilty — the applying a 
line^ or a couple of lines, to a trivial subject, and afterwards, 
with the requisite variations, to an important one. Thus in 
^1. X. enumerating the Italian forces of .^Bneas, 

Nod ego te, Ligurum ductor fortissime bello, 
Transierini, Cinyra, et paucis comitate Cupavo. 1. 1B5. 

It is impossible not to recollect the corresponding lines in the 
catalogue of the different species of grapes, Georg; ii. 101. 

Non ego te, Dis et mentis accepta secundis, 
Transierim, Rhodia, et tumidis bumaste racemis. 

' Another example occurs in one of the most pathetic passages of 
the iEneid, the narrative of the death of Priam. The passage 
begins, 

Forsitan et, Priami fuerint quae fata, reauiras. iEn. ii. 506. 
Who does not perceive that this line is modelled onGeorg. ii.288f 

Forsitan et, scrobibus que sint fastigia, quaeras. 

But we are weary of this trifling, and we fear our readers are 
weary of it too. 

Erroks in the Orthooraphy of Classical Names, 

Without referring to such unusual anomalies as ^ Elysia's 
dews/' '' Castalius's spring," and Mr. P^lades Gait's etymolo- 
gical interpretation of Lacedsemonia (JLAConia) '^ the country 
of devils,'' there are several more common and less noticed 
errors in the orthography of Greek and Latin words, arising 
from various sources. Delphos (a form not yet obsolete) is 
alluded to in Bentley's dissertation;' perhaps this originated in 
the frequency of Greek terminations in os. Trazene for Trazen, 
and Mycene for Mycetm, may have been produced in a similar 
manner. Alcesti for Akestis, is rather referable to the French 
Alceste. -. Tusculum, for Tusculauum, or the Tusculan villa of 
Cicero, is common. We have retained the Homeric forms of 
many early Greek names^ and with propriety ; but in the names 



' JEneidos, which the Doctor mentions as an archaism, occurs as late 
as Charles II. 

*^ Down go the Iliads, down goes the iEoeidos." — Anon. Poem, 
where the old form i/iexcb is also observable. Odystes, or (Xfysseix, was 
afterwards improved into Odyssey, winch Mr. AJitford (on his systcip) 
would further improve into Orfyiicf^ .• : 
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of the republican timesy and in some barbarian ones^ the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus has betrayed us into a few errors^ hardly 
worth correcting; as Timegenides (Herod, ix. 38^ 86.) in Mit- 
ford for Timagenidas^ a Boeotian name ; Timoxeinus, in Mit- 
ford also (Herod, viii. 128) for Timoxenus ; Ardyes for Ardyas 
(as Pactyas and Marsyas) ; perhaps also Gygas and Candaulas 
(as Pheraulas). 

Misquotations. 

Errors in proverbial^ and other trite miotations^ are more 
numerous than is generally supposed. Numbers employ^ on 
every fitting occasion, the pithy phrase '^ Ex uno disce omnes/' 
without in the least suspecting that they have committed the 
double sin of misquotation and misinterpretation. The words 
occur in the prelude to ^neas's tale of Sinon, ^n. ii. 6a. 

Accipe nunc Danaftm insidias^ et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes : 

sc. Danaos. The separation of the latter clause from its context 
has altered the immediate meaning of the passage ; but the sub- 
stitution of ex for ab has totally changed its purport. — That Sir 
Walter Scott should have fathered upon the same poet the half- 
line^ ^^ Maximus quae docuit Atlas/' (^n. i. 74 1, see notes to 
the Lay,) or that his alter idem, the author of Waverley, should 
have put into the mouth of his Highland chieftain the words, 
'^ Moritur, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos/^ is not at all 
wonderful ; as the good people of Scotland are notoriously de- 
ficient in metrical knowledge — witness, among others, the Latin 
authors in Blackwood's Magazine. The latter misquotation, 
however, is not peculiar to Scotland. Read, 

Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 

Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. iEn. TBI. 

Our excellent and ingenious friends of the Retrospective 
Review (No. vii. p. 131, note) speak of an individual 

^ultorum mores hominum qui vidit, et urbes ; 

— a very good verse, but not Horace's. A writer in the London 
Magazine, on the other hand, has marred all metre by convert- 
ing " Sed nunc non erat his locus," (Hor. Art. Poet. 19) into 
^^ Non tunc erat illis locus." (Lond. Mag. No. xxiii. p. 47^). 
Mr. Bland, in the notes to his Anthology, has committed « 
worse error, in substituting for the welUknown sentiment, 
*[ Hei|> quanto minus est cum aliis versari^ quam tui meminisse!" 
the tame *' Meliua est tui memiuissiei quam cum aliis versari^'^ 
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a transformation to which we could produce a parallel^^but we 
will not.— -John Wesley, in Southc/s biography, (Vol. ii. p. 
65) quotes, as from Juvenal 

— Sensus communis in ilia 

Fortuna rarus : 

— a transposition originating in the same cause as that above 
quoted from the Retrospective Review — the convertibility of the 
metre. We might also remark upon some prevalent mistrans- 
lations of common quotations, as of the line of Horace '^ Nul- 
lius addictus jurare w verba magistri/' which appears to be un- 
derstood as signifying ** not addicted to swear to (or assent im* 
plicitly to) the words (dogmas, ipse dixits) of any teacher ;" an 
interpretation which agrees with Horace's meaning, but not 
with his words, which it misrepresents in two places. Many a 
heretic in classics, again, (to use the phrase of a periodical 
writer) translates CJalvin's *^ horribile decretum," '' horrible de- 
cree ;** we are not quite sure that the Bishop of Winchester 
himself is not included in the number, fiut our recollection 
does not supply us with sufficient materials for a treatise on this 
subject. 

To the misquotations above cited, add, from a late Number 
of the Morning Chronicle, '^ Jucunda atque idonea discere 
vitae." 

Specimens of Bombast. 

Lycophron thus versifies a well-known proverb: 
eyvo) 8* 6 rX^fteov auv xaxea fi^ciov m^, 

l^hm KvXlvlei ftoiga vaftft^wp jSporoij. p. 34. Meurs. 
Valerius Fiaccus somewhere panegyrises a skilful butcher, 

quo non prsestantior alter 

Pinguia letifera perfringere colla securi. 
Thus Claudian improves upon Homer and Virgil : 
Non, mibi centenis resonent si vocibus ora, 
Multifidusque ruat centum per pectora Phoebus, 
Acta Probi narrare queam. De Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 56. 

After these, our modern specimens may perhaps pall upon 
the appetite. 

■"- "■ the bulky chief o'ertums, 
And Heaven, with heel of quick elation, spurns. 

BrodkeV CoiMintia*. 
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Id the satne^ a perplexed monarch summoDs a council. 

The sage, the bearded pillars of his state 
He callS| and privily unfolds his fate. 

Vfe have more to produce — but we must here refrain. 

Bomros. 



ADDENDA. 

Grecisms in English Writers. 

Not all the oyntments brought from Delos isle ; 

Nor from the confines of seaven-headed Nile ; 

Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have abodes*--* 

W. Browne's Pastorals/ Retrosp. No. iii. p. 156. 

So in Southey's Roderick : 

■ all day long 

Among the hills they travelled silently, 
Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of heaven is coldest, they descried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire, &.c. 

Jeremy Taylor speaks of being '^ confined into a prison.'' 
This writer also makes frequent transitions from the singular 
to the plural, somewhat after the ipanner of the Greeks-^ 
an idiom visible also in the Old Testament. In the original 
poetry of Dryden many classical idioms, as well as allu- 
sions, occur; a peculiarity owing to his habit of translation/ 
from the classics. This propensity would perhaps have been 
more fully developed in his projected epic. There is a line in 
the Absalom and Achitophel which sounds like a literal trans- 
lation from the Latin : 

— — — snatch'd in early time 

By unequal fates, and Providence's crime : 

a line otherwise remarkable for the Miltonian elision (an instance 
of which occurs also in Cowley's Davideis) and for the irrever- 
ence of the expression, which is less visible in a Latin garb — 

Coelicol&m culpa^ fatisque ereptus iniquis. 

Since the paragraph on Misquotations was written, we have 
noticed another variation of the Virgilian proverb — Ab uno disce 
«mnia. 

VOL. XXIV. a //. NO. XLVIU. 2 c 
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Babyloniados Fragmentum. 

^JEo'ri /MtX' aoverou iyx^ ToXfcu; fdgcTa xoXcoy^, 

Axhtxa Si) Kvpog 1^foa'if^ ffxowh, iyyits ioitrar 

Jijior i[ fvXaxiffin irnottmg, aXxp (t auroov, 
'Piarat, Ifi xattu^ovo'iv tak^ iv) ToAAj 
Olvofiaptvom^f nl^wo'i Tf XaivioM-i 
*PMai ^aXxs/i)0'i t* hrirpaviovv'i iruAija'iy,* 
Atnoog ^xXMnlg' Tei Sc vayra (jloi, i(Ta* ly^yi^va, 
BvfiPfixt* pia f»,iv Trgarh £\x<ru, piioL l\ xoo^au; 
"ExiFipa, aXAp Sf 0Tpff4/fl( poov Eu^p^uo. 

Toy S* enrafAnfiiiMvog vpoa-i^n XahicCiOi kfMffMV- 
Kxi ToL fi,oi\' atrvira <roi reXiO^eUj ouv iivsxot, ^ipatv, 
'A\Xoi xao'iyyijTOu iviuoipiog, !y ri /xt ^/ti, 
J'^jaV ifep, iroJefiV* o-iv v^g ftaXa travra Trer^ijxro 

Z'xi}vafCrf9\ oufi* if/3^^ cgixuSlo^, ^XA^ fxaX' aii) 
'-^XX^XoKTiv «T8p^J)jf4tfv' Tfli 8f vivT avixspce 
Xet>3atuiy j3a<r»Xsu;* tJv ftfv xr^evsy olvo/Sapeucuv, 
^vTflip IjMr* Iv Sec/xoVi xaTa(rp^fTo* vuv Se ft^ij <r< 
^lO'e^uvov' Tcp fCrOi iaviuv ^iXov^ ^inrorff vgooTey 

Tov S* ^jDt«//3fT* iTTUTu fji^tvos KvpoD j3a(r»X^o^* 
M^ fCrOi T«UT* ayogfuf , ^/Xo^, ^pna-tr at yip tyci at 
"Okfiotj Tf, irXourou Tf, xal ^/^fTf^oio 8o)xo<o 
Molpav S^ovru Koijxr to f4^ divarov fioi ivurire. 

P. W. 



» From II. K. 420. 

* For itoSna-tty, 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 



In our last Number, under the head of ^^ Oriental Literature/ 
(p. 181.) we gave some account of three publications^ the works 
of Major Stewart, Professor of Eastern Languages at the East 
India College, near Hertford, reserving for the present Number 
a brief notice of his ** Introduction to the Anvari Soohyly of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify." This work, published early in the pre- 
sent year, (1821) is a quarto volume, very handsomely printed 
by Bulmer, containing above 112 pages, of which 32 are wholly 
in the Persian character, being the text of the seventh chapter 
of Hussein Vaiz's celebrated Anvari Soohyly. Six pages are 
devoted to the Arabic text of the corresponding section in the 
^' Kalila Dumna," which we must consider as a valuable addi- 
tion, that work being rare, and above one thousand years old. 
Of the Persian text Major Stewart gives a translation as literal 
as is necessary for the student, and consistent with the correct- 
ness or elegance of our language, and he has added tables and 
an analysis of the Arabic words. In his preface our ingenious 
translator remarks, that, with the exception of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no book has perhaps undergone so many versions as the 
Kalila Dumna, or Pilpay*s Fables : *' it exists,^' says, he, '' in 
all the known languages of the world, but is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have been originally written in Sanscrit, and is 
named Puncha Tantra.** Early in the sixth century it appears 
to have been translated from the Sanscrit into Pehlevy, or an- 
cient Persian, and in the eighth century, from Pehlevy into 
Arabic, by Abd Allah Ibn Almokuffa, a Persian who had be- 
come a convert to the Mohammedan religion. From the Ara- 
bic it was next translated into Persian by Abu al Maoly Nasir 
Allah, and from his version the celebrated scholar Hussein 
Vaiz Kashify composed the work entitled Anvari Soohyly, or 
the " Light of Canopus," containing, besides a very flowery 
and beautiful preface, fourteen chapters, each inculcating some 
moral lesson or system of politics. Hussein Vaiz florished in 
the fifteenth century. The seventh book or section, whicli 
Professor Stewart has here selected for the use of his pupils, 
treats '^ on circumspection and deliberation, and on the means 
of effecting an escape from the machinations of enemies, by 
stratagem." In the last number of our Journal we strongly 
recommended to students of the Arabic and Perrian laoguagea. 
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this fourth and latest work of the Professor ; yet^ as we have 
just heard with surprise^ a writer under the signature of Gukhin 
has published in the Asiatic Journal for September or October 
last, a criticism on Professor Stewart*s translation, presenting 
at the same time his own ; but in what degree he is qualified 
to censure or correct others, will best appear on reference to 
an article published iiy the Asiatic Journal of this month, (No- 
vember) where an Orientalist, who assumes the title of Musnif, 
undertakes to prove that in the small space of ten lines^ as trans- 
lated by Gulchin^ there are no less than eighteen errors ; at 
which rate his version of the whole chapter would furnish 
many hundreds. 

We shall next proceed to notice the ^^ Rudiments of Bengali 
Grammar,'^ published in August of the present year^ (1821) 
bjf another ingenious member of the East India College, near 
Hertford ; Graves Chamney Haughton, M. A. Professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengali. This work is comprised in a quarto vo- 
lume of nearly 200 pages, beautifully printed ; and on the autho- 
rity of two or three acquaintances^ whom a long residence in 
Bengal^ diligent study, and colloquial practice of the language, 
have rendered competent Judges, we venture to affirm, that Mr. 
Haughton has executed his task with considerable skill ; and 
the importance of this Grammatical Treatise will be fully mani- 
fest, when we consider, (in the words of our author's preface) 
^' that the Bengali is the vernacular dialect of five and twenty 
millions of British subjects, of whom, perhaps, not above a 
fourth part is able to speak any other language." 

In a future number of this Journal we shall call our readers' 
attention to the '^ Specimen Catalogi Codicum Mss. Orienta- 
Hum Bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno-Batavse/' of which, 
though published in December of the last year, (1820) a copy 
has only reached us three or four days ago ; and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves on the present occasion, with mentioning, 
that it is the work of Mr. Hamaker, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leyden, where the volume^ containing 
above 270 pages, quarto, was printed. However short the space 
of time that this work has been in our possession, we are enabled 
to pronounce it a rich treasure of Eastern Literature — the title 
above quoted has sufficiently explained the nature of its subject. 
In this '^ Specimen" the learned Professor has examined and 
described twelve of the precious works selected from the nume- 
rous Eastern Manuscripts preserved at Leyden. Those twelve 
are Arabic. The titles and copious extracts are given in the 
original language, and faithfully translated. Biographical.notices 
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of the authors, and a multiplicity of historical^ geographical^ 
philological^ and critical illustrations^ evince how admirably Mr. 
Hamaker is qualified for the great task which he has undertaken* 
*' Si vita viresque supersint, totum aliquando Codicum Orienta- 
lium Catalogum^ pari exomatum cura atque expolitum, tibi tra- 
dere decrevi," &c. (p. vi.) We learn from the preface, (p. vii.) 
that under the auspices of Professor Hamaker, a young and 
highly accomplished Orientalist, one of his pupils, named Uylen- 
broek, proposed to publish in the year 1821, a description of 
the province of Irak Agemi, or Parthia, derived from Eastern 
authors. We shall close this article with the mention of a letter 
lately received from one of our correspondents in Bengal, who 
informs us, that a very curious work on the religion and super* 
stitions of those extraordinary Indian sects, called Jeynes and 
Boodhists, may shortly be expected from the pen of Colonel 
William Francklin, who has devoted particular research to the 
subject of serpent worship, which appears to have prevailed in 
most regions of the world : also to cavern and temple worship. 
Colonel Francklin has long been known and deservedly esteemed 
as the ingenious author of '^ Travels in Persia,*' the ** History 
of Shah Aulum," and an *' Essay on the Plain of Troy/' He 
has also composed a '^ Dissertation on the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra/' and other interesting works. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On some Remarks in the last 'No* of the Museum 

Criticum. 



I BEG leave to offer, throagh the medium of your 
publication, a few cursory observations on an article 
headed E. H. Barker O. T. N., which graces the last 
Number of that recently resuscitated work, the Museum 
Criticum, and which, from its dictatorial and arrogant tone^ 
evidently emanates from a junta, in their own opinion at 
least, praclarornm hominum ac primorum signiferiimque. Its 
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want of modesty, however, though its leading, is not its 
worst feature. The temper and the feelings, in which it 
originated, may be clearly deduced from the opening para- 
graph ; which, in itself, independently of the circumstancd 
&at this periodical is under the direction of a,preuxch^alier 
of criticism, (not to hazard the conjecture that the article 
in question proceeded from him,) is far more illiberal and 
ungentlemanly than any thing, which has been laid to 
the chai^ of ^' Messrs. Burges and Barker/' 

That it may lose none of its force, I quote it at length :— 
'^ Our attention has been called to the following passage of 
a popular and entertaining work, called ' Peter's Letters to 
his Blinsfolk :' the author speaking of the Literature of 
Edinburgh, says, ' Mr. D — , the Professor of Greek, has 
published several little things in the Cambridge Classical 
nesearches, and is certainly very much ab6ve the common 
ran of scholars.' Vol. I. p. 168. What ' the conmion run 
of scholars ' at Edinburgh may be, we know not ; but what 
Mr. D — is, the world has had some opportunity of learning, 
from a work, which he calls a continuation of DalzeVs Cot" 
lectanea Graca. Our only wish is to contradict most 
positively the assertion, that he has ever been a contributor, 
•mall or great, to this publication. How such a strange 
mistake originated, we cannot form the least conjecture." 

Would any one have expected that so trifling an error 
in Peter's Letters, of which there can be no doubt Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is wholly innocent, should be seized with 
such avidity for the unworthy purpose of being rendered 
subservient to an unhandsome reflection on the work of a 
contemporary scholar, and this too by men, who appeal to 
'^ the uniform tenor of their writings and their lives" in 
proofof their gentlemanly character? Having occasionally 
observed this gentleman's name in the Classical Journal, I can 
readily believe that this circumstance alone would be amply 
sufficient to provoke the above-cited splenetic effusion. It 
is scarcely credible that only a single page should intervene 
before we arrive at professions and protestations, such as 
the following : — ** From all asperity of criticism, and indeed 
from the cetisure of contemporaries we have abstained aUogt^ 
ther, as not calculated to advance the real purpose of Uie 
undertaking. If in any instance we have inadvertently 
suffered a sentence or a word to escape vs, which could give tiir- 
easiness to any one, we feel sincere regret. To oppo^ or 
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discourage the writings of other scholars has bten directly the 
reverse of our intention! IT If this amiable and inoffensive 
tone be not the mere picia tectoria lingua, we shall doubtleds 
find in the succeeding Number a suitable apology to Pro- 
fessor Dunbar^ for this wanton and unprovoked attack. 

Leaving to Mr. Barker the explication of the mysterious 
initials O. T. N., and to this writer the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his vapid joke upon the subject, I proceed to notice 
an assertion equally hasty and positive, and equally unwat- 
ranted, with many, that occur in the few pages dievoted 
to this subject in the Mus. Crit. Mr. Barker having 
been introduced as the author of that '^ extraordinary" 
Pamphlet, (a very convenient and ambiguous epithet,) 
entitled Atistarchus Anti'Blofnfieldiantis, it is remarxed : — 
'^ But with the bitterness of his wtatli, for which he 
cannot find a semblance of provocation, we have no wish to 
meddle." That Mr. Barker has found, not indeed " the 
semblance,'' but many real causes, of provocation, I am 
convinced will be readily admitted by all, who have giveft 
his book an attentive and unbiassed perusal ; and in fator 
of this opinion a strong presumption may be derived from 
the confessedly unprecedented circumstance of an elaboratie 
reply having immediately appeared in the Quarterly Revietv, 
expressly in vindication of the person^ against whom the 
Jristarchus was directed. It may perhaps be ti subject of 
regret to those, who are disposed to tegard Mr. Barker's 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of literature with the 
favor and consideration, which they so eminently deserve, 
that his answer should tiot have beeii framed with that at- 
tention to politeness and refinement, which characterise the 
compositions of more designing writers ; who thus evade 
all charges of personal animosity and uncharitable motives, 
by appealing to their mild and gentlemanly and polished 
" phrases. The facts, howeVer, which Mr. Barker has stated 
remain unrefuted, and he has merely spared his readers the 
trouble of affixing the terms of reprobation. 

An " exttaordikiaty" exemplification of the figure termed 
Andcoluthon occurs in the course of this brilliant apostrophe 
to Mr. Barker and the Aristarchus. We are first told that 
the extracts given in the Reviews, " have been sufficient to 
satisfy the world respecting the taste, <he feeling, and fb)9 
scholarship of Aristarchus, andhave at once succeededili pro- 
curing him a notoriety, which he had been so many years Ik- 
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boring to achieve in Tain." Then comes the finishing stroke to 
this tirade, as follows : — *^ And as it concerns die interests of 
society, tiiat slanders should not be vented with impimity, 
we have thought fit to hold up ttiese personages for ontf 
moment to the public view, and then dismiss th^n into their 
natural obscurity for ever." Now, if th^ Reviews have al- 
ready succeeded in procuring Mr. Barker a '' notoriety,*' I 
cannot see cm what grounds ttiese gentlemen can be entitled 
to the merit of introducing him to the public ; unless that 
Mr. Barker's previous '^ notoriety/* being infinitdy small 
compared with that, which the notice of so celebrated a 
publication as the Mus. Crit. will undoubtedly pro- 
cure him, may be neglected in the calculation. . But a difli- 
culty stUl remains. By what magic spells is so ^' notorious'' 
a character to become thus suddenly evanescent, and be 
lost for ever to the public view ? This is truly a dignus vtV 
dice nodus. 

The slanders alluded to are specified as '^ charges against 
us, (that is, against the whole body corporate of contributors 
to uie Mus, Crit.) of wilful plagiarism, of bad faith, and of 
malignity towards contemporaries." These charges, if I am 
not mistaken, have been alleged against t>ne individual 
alone, who, by his insufferable superciUousness, has become 
deservedly obnoxious to scholars both at home, and abroad : 

xeoLoL Sffwa^cov ^^/xoA* a W/x^y, Kovh)s avipmv, eS^a^sv : and oi 

whom it may with truth be said, 

8vtI ye viKgog, 
Kul ol as) tpifuiet xpX^ ^ror) ^ly) xalijrai. 

The charge of plagiarism preferred against C. J. B. by 
Mr. 6. Burges, was founded on coincidences equaJly strik- 
ing with those, which induced the former to bring forward 
a similar allegation against Stanley ; the only difference in 
the two cases being this, that C. J. B. is alive to publish 
his vindication in the pages of the Mus. Crit., while poor 
Stanley, §\g amyxriv Saijxoyeov a^iyfiivos, is effectually precluded 
from uttering a syllable in refutation of his accuser, and 
therefore '^ must submit to his fate." (Vide Mus. Crit. No. 
VII. p. 497.) C. J. B.'s logic with respect to his attack upon 
Stanley^ is perfectly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to Mr. 
6. Burges: — *' The literary property of numerous em^iida- 
tions is a question not unworthy of investigation ; and, if it 
turn out that they do in fact belong to Porson, or Burges, 
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or Bailer^ or Dobree^ and not to C. J. B.^ no blame can 
fairly attach to the person^ who proves it/' 

The accusation against Mr. Barker and other writers in 
the Classical Journal, of a continued course ** of insolence 
and deb-action^' towards the conductors of the Mus. Crit^ 
may gain credence with those^ who are content to receive 
assertion for argument. A sufficient refutation of this 
charge, which is not now urged for the first time, has already 
appeared in the 46th Number of that work. As a constant 
reader of the Journal, in none of its contributors have I 
detected any symptoms of the spirit attributed to them by 
this genus irritabile ; and least of all in Mr. Barker, against 
whom the fire of this tremendous battery is principally di- 
rected. In the strictures, which he took the liberty of 
offering to the public on Dr. Blomfield and Professor 
Monk's Editions, his objections were stated in an uniformly 
temperate and candid style, equally removed from hyper- 
critical censoriousness, and degrading adulation. That a 
scholar of Mr. Barker's profound erudition and extensive 
research should discover omissions and inaccuracies in the 
writings of one, who confesses that '^ he has lived for se* 
veral years in an obscure CountryTParish, at a considerable 
distance from any Library, and with a very imperfect col- 
lection of critical works ;" and again, that '^ for the last ten 
years he has only been able to look into critical works by 
jUs and starts, as he could find a spare half-hour," (Mu&. 
Crit. No. vii. p. 505-6.) cannot be regarded as greatly 
surprising. The mysterious part of the case is, on what 
grounds a writer, who pleads these manifold disadvantages^ 
is to be considered infallible, or on what principle of justice 
and propriety Mr. Barker is to be denounced as a detractor 
and a slanderer, for supplying his defects and correcting his 
errors, or still farther, why the Classical Journal, one de- 
partment of which publication avowedly consists of '' Cri-* 
ticisms on new Editions of the Classics," should not be 
the medium for conveying these animadversions to the 
public ? 

To conclude. The information sifted from the principal 
University Bookseller, and detailed with^uch exultation, 
respecting the sale of the Classical Journal, is clearly de- 
cisive of that character for decorum and gentlemanly 
feeling, which these writers so exclusively arrogate to 
t}iemselves. It is in itself too contemptible to deserve any 
comments ; and therefore, with many apologies to your 
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read^s ** for having devoted even a siiigle page to such 
unworthy subjects," I subscribe myself, 

^lAAAHBHS. 



" '■ '•'" ' " '■'" 



AMERICAN PRIZES. 



It has been observed that the progress of arms and arts has 
been from East to West. From Chaldsea, Egypt and Pales« 
tine it proceeded to Greece, then to Italy. Fralice stood for a 
time on the pinnacle of military and literary fame, atid has been 
lately rivalled by this Country. How soon the American world 
may succeed to those high distinctions, we must teave to the 
course of events, and to the records of future history. Certain it 
is that North America has within these few years risen high in 
military exertions by sea and land% Whatever jealousy may exist 
in this country on account of those symptoms of gfeatfieis in 
arms, we must all rejoice at the attempts made by tbli Ameri- 
cans to deserve some credit in art and science. We htAl with 
pleasure the improvements making in their collegea in daSsital 
knowledge, in the litera humantotes. One of our Corre-, 
spondents in America has sent us two poblibations, cotitaiiUn^ 
prize compositions in prose and verse, ib Latin and JSiiglisb, 
by the youths of NeW England, educated at Boston Public 
School. What adds to the credit of both masters and pupils is, 
that, as we understand^ the latter are not so old as thote, who 
leave our Public Schools for the University. 

We shall produce a specimen of their Latin Poetry ; and take 
the liberty of adding a few hints for the improvement of their 
style, which we shall record with pleasure on some future oc- 
casion. 



PROSERPINA RAPTA. 

AUCtORfi BBNJAMINB BRI6HAM. 

** Quo fugisi ah I mifteratn, demons Proserpina, roatrem f 
Heu! nunquamfie licet te rursus viseref nunquam 
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Maternis dabitur natam complectier ulnit f 

Te magno frustra clamavi pressa dolore : 

Te frustra repetcns, lustravi devia montis : 5 

Claris te facibusrcaecas pertempora noctis, 

Te, dum saxa volant ruptis e faucibus Minx, 

Nunquam cessavi dilectam quaerere raptam 1 

O utinam liceat mihi te, carissimai rursus 

Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem I" — ^ 10 

Fundenti passis has crinibus orequerelas^ 

Falgens in summa Cyanes jam cemitur iinda 

Zona, auro late distincta, et splendida gemmis ; 

Qua solita est olim semper Proserpina cingi. 

Cum campis Siculis, magna stipante caterva^ 15 

Floribus implebat calathos, gremiore ferebat^ 

Aut variis ibat sertis ornata capillos. 

Nescia quid timeat^ ** Ditem nunc/' inquit, ** adibo, 

Acciderit proli si quis mihi casus amatae" — 

Plura locuturse vox nunc perveI^t ad aures, 20 

" Diva Ceresy o siste gradum, te cuncta docebo" — 

Hisque Arethusa Deam compel !at vocibus ultro : 

'* Diva CereSy lastis oneras quae frugibus arva, 

Cinctaque per campos incedis tempora spicis^ 

Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna tyranni, 25 

Atque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis aliquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 

Jamdudum ; at sprevit connubia quseque Dearum i 

Nam visu horrendus^ sed mente ferocior extaU 

Jam Rex Tartareus subitas impulsus in iras, 30 

Quadrijugo vehitur curru, roedioque furore 

In campis subito florentibus adstitit finnse; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tempore Nymphas 

Narcissam virgo croceum Proserpina carpens. 

Ut stetit hicy Cereris deiixit lumi^a natae ; 35, 

Cumque diu spissis sese Deus abdidit umbris, 

Irruity et frustra clamantem viribus aufert. 

Ingenti mugiit tellus percussa tridentl. 

Nee mora quin dextra lasvaque dehiscere ccepit : 

Turn rapta gaudens Pluto descend] t ad umbras. 40 

At resonat magnis pulsus plangoribus aether, 

£t fugiuut Nymphtt pavidis terroribus actae.'^ 

Sic effata Arethusa, Ceres sed protitius alma 

His dictis Divum spatiosa ad limina tendit, 

£t sic alloquitur Superumque hominumque parentem : 45 

** O Pater omnipotens, jam supplicis annue votis: 

Xe facilem prasbe, miseramque ulciscere matrem ! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia numina prosint^ 

Plutoni sceleris meritas expendere poenasji 
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Qui mihi per facinus rapuit sub Tartara natam ; 50 

£t jubeas mi&erae salvam nunc reddere matri/' — 

Haec ubi dicta* sinum lacrymis implevit obortis ; 

Sed contra Cererem alloquitur mox Jupiter alraam : 

** Cara Ceres, tandem nimium depone dolOren), 

Atquc illas vultu lacrymas absterge decoro. 55 

Tu descende Erebi ad sedes, noctemque profundam, 

Tartareumquc jube regem tibi reddere natam : 

IHi iterum liceat vesci vitalibus auris !" 

Non invita Ceres patris pnccepta facessit* 

Tartareas intrat sedes, Ditique propinquat. 60 

" Hue venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam vol uit mecum conscendere: terras : 

Impcrat hoc fieri Divuin pater atque hominum rex/' — 

Jam superas Cereris soboles venisset ad auras, 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto prodidit ore, < ' 65 

Decerpta ex ramis* fatalia pondera, mala ! 

Nam poterat terras conscendere, dummodo nullas 

Contigerit dapes virgb Plutonis in umbrjs. 

Spes reditus miserae matri jam deficit omnis : 

" Ah ! iterum," dixit, " flelus effundere cogor, 70 

Sed frustra; magnum regem jam deuique adibo !" 

Adstitit ante pedes patris, supplexque dolores 

Narrate et auxilium precibus votisque precatur. 

Non sinit ire preces incassum Jupiter ssquus: 

*' In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses,*' f$ 

Inquit, *' et infernis totidem sub sedibus Ord." 

We wish to suggest to the young candidates for poetical 
fame, that a verse should not begin with a spondee closing Uie 
sense, as in No, 1. p. 41. — Savis ? Fundisf 

A short final vowel should not be followed by a word begin- 
ning with sCf sp, sq, st^ as No. 1. p. 45. — Astraa stateram--' 
No. 2. p. 41. — tempora spicis ; 44. semina spar gens — gladak 
strinxit. 

The enclitic should follow the first word of a clause ; hence 
we would propose a correction in No. 2. p. 44. On this sub- 
ject we beg to refer to the Classical Journial, FoL ix.p. 589. 

In English Poetry it is scarcely necessary to guard the young 
writers against defective rhymes ; of which we observe sevenl 
instances. 
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ON THE ELEAN INSCRIPTION. 



In one of your late numbers^ I perceive that a correspon- 
dent has given another interpretation of my Olympian in- 
scription^ miscalled, as I now understand, the Elean. It may, 
perhaps give some satisfaction to your readers to know its 
history, and that it wars found at Olympia by a Greek, to whom 
I had given a commission to enquire for such treasures among 
the peasants and laborers of Antilalla. One of these, after a 
flood, found several articles of bronze, a helmet, a cauldron, and 
some inscribed plates. The former were brought to me, and 
the latter, supposed to be useless, as exhibiting characters 
which nobody could read, were left behind to be sojd to a 
brazier. 1 dispatched a messenger immediately to the spot, 
who traced the bronzes up the valley of. the Alpheius, to the 
shop of the brazier at Karit^na. The other pieces, which the 
owner would not believe could interest me, were described as 
broken and corroded, but they were inscribed, and may remain 
there yet, as I had not the means of sending again. On my 
return to England I endeavoured, in vain, to persuade several 
gentlemen to undertake an excavation at Olympia, where doubt- 
less an invaluable treasure has been preserved by the deposit of 
the rivers Cladeus and Alpheius, and I had secured the friend- 
ship of the Agas of Lalla, who were then the independent lords 
of the country. The scheme was treated as visionary, and even 
my inscription, except with a few, was for some time in danger 
of passing for a forgery. In the mean time the revolution has 
put an end to all future hopes of discovery ; for if the Greek« 
triumph, no government of theirs would ever permit an exca- 
vation by the Franks. — I shall conclude by expressing my as- 
tonishment that it has never occurred to any of the interpreters 
of this inscription, to look at any common map of the Pelopon- 
nesus for the state or city which was most likely to have enter- 
ed into a treaty with Elis. They would surely have found that 
the assistance of the ETFAOIOI would have been of as little con- 
sequence to the Eleans as that of the Hivites, while they most 
have seen that the very next city on the bank of the river was 
HeraBa, to the ruins of which the bronze returned in the hands 
of the brazier of Karitgna. They might then have been induced 
to look at the original, an impression of which I have now 
before me, where they would have found their T to have been 
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a Py leaning it is true to the rights but exactly like the second 
letter in line 4, and formings with its adjuncts, the word 
EPFAOIOIS. This is so like the '* Heraeans/' particularly 
when the digamma is pronounced in the English fashion^ that I 
have never been able to account for the necessity of hunting up 
into existence an obscure and distant village in order to create 
a fresh difficulty. Possibly some learned doctor will discover 
that there is no instance of the F in such a situation ; but these 
fancies, which may pass in regard to printed books, are con* 
tradicted by inscriptions every day, and this would not be the 
only word in the present inscription which appears in a new 
shape, should such an objection be offered. 

Naples, Nov. 20, 1821. WILLIAM CELL. 



Qn the confessed Plagiarisms and convicted Falsehoods 
of Charles James .Blomfield, by George 

BURGES. 



After the lapse of more than five years from the publication 
of the 6th, the 7th Number of the *^ Museum Criticum, or 
Cambridge Classical Researches/' has at length appeared. 
Parturiunt monies ; nascetur — ridicultis mus : which the Rc^ 
viewer, in that Journal, of Bland's Anthology, would per- 
haps thus translate. 

The mountains groan with more than nsnal throes ; 
When, (laughter all,) a mouse pops out its nose. 

It were well, however, for the character of the author of 
the article facetiously headed, ** Supposed Plagiarisms. 
Mr. George Burges," (as if, truly, G. B. were the supposed 
plagiarist) should C. J. B., the confessed plagiarist, ex- 
cite no worse feelings than that of contempt for his talents 
in penning the weakest defence, Aat ever disgraced a 
hopeless cause; where, to bolster np a falUng reputation, 
recourse has been had to deliberate fiilsehoods^ 
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The charge of plagiarism, acknowledged in some instan^ 
€68, and effectaally disproved in two alone, is nothing 
when compared wiUi that now boldly thrown in the teeth 
of C. J. B., and to which I dare him to reply, if he can. 
Nor let him deceive himself, with more success than hd 
can deceive others, by his threatened silence. It is true 
that, like Friar Bacon's braasen head, he has spoken once, to 
speak no more ; yet speak again he shall, unless he is wil- 
ling to have it said of him, that debilUatus atque abjectm 
eonscientia convictus conticuit. 

To those who are not conversant with the facts, it wiH 
be necessary, and to those who are, amusing, to read a 
recapitulation of the points alleged against the unfortu- 
nate culprit. 

Be it known, then, that, on various occasions, I kindly 
cautioned C. J. B. against the indulgence of the habit, to 
which he was terribly addicted, of plagiarism. Bui 
finding all gentle and delicate admonitions useless, I 
deemed it necessary to expose at full length a portion of 
his numerous pilferings. And as the offender had, on every 
possible occasion, expressed his abhorrence of similar ini- 
quity, in words equally strong, applied either to the living or 
the dead, I felt I was only following his own steps by adopt- 
ing similar language towards himselfr It seems, however, 
that C. J. B. iAXeov \uTfhiy adrog IXxsTtv ^p6m, a quack to others, 
though himself one sore, has, like some maniacs, seen in the 
person of his best, though severest physician, his deadliest 
enemy. For to an aberration only of intellect, can one in 
charity attribute the egregious folly of compromising his 
character for at least a common share of veracity. 

Before entering on his defence of particular instances of 
plagiarisms, C. J. B. thus expresses himself: ''Where 
plagiarism is laid to the charge of a scholar, the only thing 
he can do is, to deny the accusation ; and if the number or 
nature of the instances alleged be such as to preponderate 
against his assertion, he must submit to his fate. I wish 
to premise, that where I am compelled to have recourse to 
simple asseveration, I make it upon the honor and good 
faitti of a scholar and gentleman ; and, having done so, its 
reception must be such as my readers think fit to give it." 

Although an objection might fairly be taken to the justice 
of that course of defence, which relies upon a flat denial, 
as the only means of repelling an accusation, supported by 
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circumstantial evidence of an unexceptionable nature^ yet^ un- 
willing to press C. J. B. toobard^ I will give him the benefit 
of his own rule, and consent that the whole question shall 
turn upon the Quantity of credence due to his naked asser- 
tions. But unfortunately this boasted pledge of honor and 
good faith will not stand the test of a strict scrutiny ; and 
C. J. B. must be content to find in the sink of dishonor 

In the lowett deep a lower deep. 

In one of th^ counts of the indictment, C. J. B. is accused 
of putting forth as his ovm, in the Mus. Crit, No. ii. p. 189^ 
an emendation of Eurip. Iph. A. 1242, which I had loi^g 
before pubhshed in my Appendix to the Troades, p. 129. 
To this C. J. B. replies, '' I am not ashamed to meet this 
charge by stating the real fact. But I am afraid I shall not 
mend matters by confessing, that I had neveir read the 
Appendix. I never could get beyond the two first pagei$ 
of it, as the present ^tate of my copy, unviolated by the 
paper-knife, sufficiently testifies.^' 

What the real fact is, which C. J. B. is not ashamed to 
state, unless it be the confession of wilful plagiarism, I 
leave to his ingenuity to explain ; although, I fear, cum in- 
genium propter vim sceleris manifesti atque deprehensi defickt. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so greedy of disgrace, that, to the con- 
fessed guUt of plagiarism, he will gratuitously heap upon 
himself the ignominy of falsehood ? And doeis lie really so 
soon forget his own writings, in his hot haste to transcribe 
those of others ? or, carried away by his lOve of sneers, is 
he so little studious of truth as not to know, that, while he 
thus professes even his present ignorance of the contents of 
my Appendix beyond ttie 2d page, he has actuaUy quoted 
that very Appendix beyond that luckless 2d page, twice in 
his notes on the S. c. Th. p. 187. and 188. ed. 1. and once 
in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlii. p. 837? 

Had C. J. B. been but moderately read in Euripides, he 
could never have exposed himself to the appUcation of a 
bitter sarcasm, in thus appealing to his paper-knife for the 
truth of bis assertions. But, accustomed as he is to use 
editions like those of the present occupier df Barnes's 
professorial chair, it is no wonder that he found not the 
words of the Tragedian, and, unassisted by the published 
or Mss. notes of others, caught not the sentiment so 
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forcibly depicted in the sneer of Theseus, who, to ttie excul- 
patory language of Hippolytus, 



fVoM thai the wallt andd tpeak^ that they might teU, 
Fur well they kuowy if I have baieneee ehmoHy 



replies. 



Els rohs iuft^ovs fiAprvpas <l>€6y€is troip&s ! 
Th 8* fpyov eS xfytv at iirp^tt Kauc6p, 

Wisely thou fleest to tongueless witnesses ; 

Tlie deed, too plainly speaking, proves thee base. 

With such a proof of a total disregard to veracity, C. J. B. 
may pledge his honor upcm any point he pleases, without 
gaining the least credence, except from his coadjutor, who, 
deceived by the evidence of the uncut copy, has, in the 
Quarterly Kev. No. XLViii. valorously stepped forward the 
witless blight of plagiarists in distress. 

But to the last-named Theban a separate article will 
be devoted ; unless, like Bentley in the controversy about 
^sop's Fables, hostem acriorem prqfiigare contentus, ab im* 
pari pralio recedam indignabundus. 

To return then to C. J. B. 

He next asserts that, " previously to October, 1810, the 
date of the publication of his first edition of the Prome- 
theus, he never saw one of the Porson papers." 

Now in the preface to that very edition C. J. B. states 
that he not only saw, but actually extracted from the Por- 
son papers whatever related to ^£schylus. His words are : — 

** In notis quadam swU e Porsoni manu^ cuius schedas ex ha- 
redibus ejus redemptas Collegium nostrum mini excutiendas con- 
cessit : ut, si quid in illis repertum esset ad Mschylum pertinent, 
id omne ad hanc edHionem locupletandam et augendam decer- 
perem.'' — " Et ne diutius aliquis, quarh vellet^notis immoretur; 
dum Porsoni observationes quarit, has omfUs^iteris R. P. 
distinxiJ' 

That these very scheda are one and the same with the 
Porson papers, is put beyond all doubt by an inspection of 
the Porsoni Adversaria, p. 1^-153, where are found all 
the notes marked R. P. in the edition of C. J. B. 

With what face, then, dares C. J. B. say, that he never 
saw one of the Porson papers till after the publication of |ii^ 
Prometheus? 

But, perhaps, he means that, as the notes of Porson 
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on the Tragedians were mostly written on ttie mai^ns of 
various editions, he might have extracted the notes on JE&- 
chylusy withoat having so much as seen those notes on 
other authors, which he is accused of pilfering. 

If such be his meaning, mark how a plain tale shall set 
him down. 

At Prom. 1051. C. J. B. thus writes, '' Menander apod 
Alexandr. inter Rhetoras ab Aldo editos. 1506. i. p. 578. 
indicatns a Porsono.'' 

Now this reference does not occur in any of the notes of 
Person, extracted from the editions lent to, and used by, 
C. J. B., and therefore could not be obtained from the 
papers relating to JSschylus only ; but it does occur in its 
proper place amongst the papers (p. 293.) relating to Me- 
nander, which he states he never saw. 

I said further, that the whole of the Person papers were 
put into the hands of C. J. B. This is sufficient^ proved 
by the words in the title-pa^e of Porson's Adversaria, 
idiich, '^ ex schedis manuscnptis Porsoni — depromp$erunt et 
ordinarunt, J. H. Monk. C. J. Blomfield /' yet, as C.J. B. 
says, he saw only a part of these pai)ers, I vnll then answer 
tiiis assertion, when I shall understand distinctly what part 
be did see. 

The third instance of falsehood, and that too of so un- 
fortunate a nature as to convict the Plagiarist out of his 
own mouth, even at the very moment when he is hoping 
to escape detection, is in his answer to the charge of pur- 
loining at Prom. 876. in Gloss, either from D'Orvilk's 
Chariton, p. 416, or Person's Adversaria, p. 39, a quota- 
tion from Pausanias ; "/or which," says he, *' / wa$ in- 
debted to Gronovius, Obs. ii. 11, to whom I refer r 

Now will it be believed that C. J. B., in that note, ixm 
not, but that Person does, refer to Gronovius in the very 
passage, from which C. J.B. is charged with purloining, but 
which he says he never saw? 

Had he been wisely silent on this reference to Gro- 
novius, he might have obtained credence from those, 
who are unwilling to think that dtxxj scholar and gentleman 
would deliberately say the thing that is not. - 

Should C. /. B. here, as elsewhere, appeal to his third 
edition of tiie Prometheus, as containing the reference in 
question, to such an appeal justice must stop its ears. 
The charges were founded on the first and second editicms, 
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and 1)y tiiem alone can they be disproved. All he caA fX 
present do» is to piteously cry^ 

No rivdCs hand haih struck the hlowy 
But mine own arm hath laid me low. 

I have now produced three distinct and incontrovertible 
proofs of tiie falsehoods of C. J. B., any one of which 
would weigh down with shame a man of ordinary feel*> 
ings. But C. J. B. has too lofty a mind to yield to vulgar 
prejudices about the value of truth ; and, therefore, not only 
infringes its laws openly, but even delights in falsehoods by 
implication. Of this an egregious instance may be found 
in the answer to the charge of pilfering the remarks on 
NeofiovXi^ in Prom. 470, from the notes of Hemsterhuis on 
Hesych. v. 'Epyarl^ : where C.J. B. states that, " in point of 
fact^ he has referred in the Glossary to the Commentators on 
Hesychius.'' I reply that, in the first edition of the Prome* 
theus, no such reference is made at all ; and in the second, 
although the reference be made, in the delusive words, 
'^ adjice Interpretes ad Hesych.,"' it is made without any 
mention of Hemsterhuis, and in such a way as to conceal 
the extent of the obligation to the learned Tiberius. 

To this class of falsehoods by insinuation I must attri<- 
bute some observations of C. J . B. on my supposed pla- 
giarisms. 

He says, '' In v. 26. of the Supplices Hr. Burg6s inge<- 
niously reads x^v^'^; hut does not mention that Pearson 
had proposed x^^^^^^s*' 

Had C. J. B. turned to the notes, he must have seen that 
I have mentioned x^^'^'^^^9 ^^ ^^^ reading of that unknoiilm 
scholar, whose emendations, preserved in various copies 
of JBschylus, are attributed to Auratus, Casaubon^ and 
Pearson. Further, had he deigned to read all the notes 
of that Editor, whom he finds fault with, he would have 
found at v. 828. the reasons why I preferred x^vi^^, the 
reading which I am accused of neglecting to notice. 

From this constant inattention of C. J. B. to the notes 
of a scholar, whom he in vain attempts to prove as careless 
as himself, C. J. B. has stumbled upon another falsehood 
by implication, when he states that, in the discussion abont 
.the elision of i in the dative singular,, I was not aware that 
fUmsley had been anticipated by Lobeck. For had he ^iWi^ 
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Xi)|x«) xai Swoof ^1} ri |3ouxoA.i]jxa r^; Xtmj; avitt^xt roig rol^oi^ mh 
xlXa$ ypoL^etg Komv, ignorant all the while that T3nrwhitt (p. 40.) 
had long since there detected a fragment of that very Ba- 
brias, the restitution of whose verses, C. J. B. says, is such p/ain 
sailitig, that it is scarcely possible for atty person ^ tolerably skilUd 
in iambic metre, to avoid the emendations suggested. In his 
reprint of the Agamemnon C. J. B. will, doubtless, read 
with me at SnppL 920. JC&icto^ rp^oi n Povx6xi^[mi t^^ ximi^, 
'£yf9i))cf To/;^oi; toixiXa; ypot^ots t^ieov, in compliance iivitfa 
Dawes' canon, which here requires l^oi on account of 



' Althovgh snbjecti of merely a critical nature are here oot of place, I 
mnst still produce another instance of C. J. B.'s igoorance of the metre and 
langnage of the Poets of Greece. 

In the Mas. Crit. yi. p. 207. he has thus edited a fragment of Ste* 
sicborus : 

"A^c Mwffa Xiy€ta 
ip^o^ doiSof iparits 

«nd although Gaisford in Uepharat. p. ftlO. had long since properly arranged 
the verses thns, 

"A^ff VUkwra Xieyti Hp^w iotZas ipar&v Hfuwn 

and Heyne had corrected *Epar^, v6fwvSf yet C. J. B. saw neither tbe beauty 
of the arranfsement nor certainty of the emendation, bat went hhmderiDg im 
with his fyttri^ tpamt, as I gently hinted at Snppl. 874, where I thns printed 
the fragment, as it oagbt to be read : 

'^Atc Movffa Xryer Hp^by &oi9af , *E^flrr^, vi§unfs, 

although I neglected to give all the support I might haTe done, by stating 
that, iHien the Poet was about to sing the song of love, Erato was the only 
muse proper to be invoked. I might have, moreover, quoted and corrected 
the words of Alcman, by reading, instead of KoXAi^ra, whose presence ill 
luits with tcK^rds o//(H« cad sfratfw (/jojf, 4md m«rry mory dance, 

McMT* &7C, KoWiirm 2 Btryorfp Athf, 

I might have also quoted and corrected Sapph. Fragm. xvii. by reading 

and confirming the emendation by the Homeric Viw Sye 8^ Moi fiowraf and by 
anoUier fragment of Alcman, Acvp* iyt, fli&ffa Xiy-tT^ cnroA^t fUXos | &px< 
p«0XM^ iropOiypvs itttS^y" \ Ktdvurwv ieyvit, yas ir^pyor, Ocpdhrvof | thus emended 
by the assistance of Meineke in Cur. Crit. p. 29, who has with great inge- 
nuity united the words of Priscian p. 546. Schol. Hermog. p. 400. Erotian. 
V. Vwxt^Sf et Etymol. p. 589. to which l^idd od Dawes, p. 300^ adds SchoL 
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Equally unfortunate is the endeavour of C. J. B. to 
make me, at Suppl. 62, a plagiarist on Elmsley, to whom 
all the credit of tiie emendation is given in the Addenda ; 
as the exact reference probably escaped me while writing 
mynotes in their regular series. 

The last instance of plagiarism attributed to myself is 
in my note on SuppL C3, where I am supposed to have 
stolen the reference to Babrias from the note of C. J. B. 
on Agam. 1113. But as my reading had lately led me to 
Babrias, for the purpose of detecting the plagiarisms q{ 
C. J. B,, I might have met with the passage, without being 
indebted for its indication to another individual. 

Having thus Overwhelmed me by the mighty enumeration 
of six instances of my supposed plagiarism, C. J. B, gives 
vent to his feelings of mortified vanity by penning a sen- 
tence, in which all the force of the sneer is lost in the 
weakness of the reasoning. 

^' If I am not prepared with a longer list of instances 
from the writings of Mr. Bui^es^it is owing, in part, to the 
slight acquaintance which I have coBtracted witii that gen- 
tleman's critical labors ; and in part to the peculiar turn 
of mind, which has led him to make the generality of his 
emendations of such a cast, that they are not likely to 
have been anticipated by any former, or to be borrowed by 
any future critic.'* 

If C. J. B. be not conversant with my writings, bis opi- 
nion of the character of my emendations generally is worth 
nothing ; but if his opinion be worth any thing, his asser- 
tion that he is not conversant with my writings is false. 

To mortify, however, that spirit of envy, which has led C. 
J. B. thus to depreciate the generality of my emendatioBs, 
I have amased myself with drawing up a list of more than 
70 of my corrections, which have been confirmed by Mss. 
and anticipated by preceding or borrowed by succeeding 
critics, or simultaneously made by those, of whom I can-^ 

Ven. IX. N. 588. "A^K/juuff M&<r» Aths evydrtp—Xiy* htUfofuu : and Welcker 
tubjoins Priscian. p. 1S28, and Harpocrat. v. OepcCinw— T<firos hrly h hctioh 
9edfiovt Btpdiryai, ot ftptifioytia <ral * AAjIe^ ^ t/n^ ; but as none of these scho- 
lars understood that the hymn of Alcman was written upon the rebnildin{| of 
the temple of the Dioscuri at Therapnte, they did not see the right readme 
bidden in Priscian's words, kqX pdos kypos ^nr^frfttt BtponraiPas. With kwik 
I understand 'EX^ who was the foundress of that shrine. As to the ioem 
that fi syllable can be shortened before fiv in the same word, when C^ J. B. 
shall produce satisfactory examples on this point, I shall be ready to give 
up my opinion respecUog bit ignorance of metre. 
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not by tbe itiost distant suspicion be accused of being the 
Plagiarist^ except in tfa^ instances marked by an obelus. 



Emimkiimu 6y 6. B. 
OfEorip. Ion. 297. at Tro. 
Iph. A. lUl. 



— - Snppl. 5S9. 

Tro. — — 

Ibn. 549. 

Helen. 1488. 

Tro. — — 

- iEhchyl. Agam. 879. 

- Soph. OEd. T. 72. — 



Cmtfirmid wboUjf er pariuUUf btf 



122 Schsferin 
C R. P. sd 

167< Kidd. E 
f. J. Piers 



— Eurip.Tro. — — 



— ^8ch. Eom. 8S2. — 
-t- Earip. Tro. — — 
141. 



Schsfer in Prsf. ad Anacreont. p. ix. 

~ ■ Dawet. Prasf. p. vi. ed. 

Elmsleyio Q. H. 14. p. 458. 
Pierson in Not, Mss. 
390 Porson, Adven. p. 2S5. 
407 Schaefer, Meietem. Grit p. 56, 
494 S«ager in CL JL No. xl. p. 280. 
498 — — — ~ 279. 

552 J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
627 Blomfield seems to approve. 
^^, { F. D. apud Gaisford. ad Hephsst. in 
^^l Addendis. 
727 Ms. Florentino— Voss. 
784 PorsoB, Advers. p. 264. 
._- C' Ms. Florentino — Voss. J. Pierson. 
^^^ I in Not. Mss. 
950 Bntrer In his edition. 



1001 Schsfer, Meietem. Grit. p. 132. 

459. 931 Seidler in his edition. 

— Bacch. 310. in Pnef. Tro. p. vi J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

— Soph. Antig. 964. xii t Erfnrdt in his edition. 

■ M El. 7^. — >-^— XXII Passovias in Hermaoo's editioa^ 

— Earip. Orest. 67. xxv Markland in Not. l^as. 



409. in Append.Tro.p. 129 Markland in Not. Mss. 



Iph. T. 240. 
Heracl. 608. 



— Aristoph. Lysistr. 1038. — ^ 

— Eurip. Electr. 1221. 

— Soph. OBd. C. 504. 

— Aristoph. Eq. 416. 

— Eurip. Pbcen. 713. iroXXw 

1647. r^y dbcn^ 



130 
137 
161 
171 
180 

194 



— Prom. 49. 

-> 86. 

140. 

681. 

710. 

933. 



1738. a^i^M^uf 
in C. J. N. 1. p. 



30 
81 



~ -, ^34 



— — — 35 



Seidler in his edition. 

Elmsley in his edition. 

Bentle^ in CI. JL No. xxvii. p. 146. 

t Gaistord in his edition. 

Schsfer in his edition. 

Blomfield praises in Edmb, Rev. No. 

XLU. p. 837. 
Ms. HarL 6300. 
J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
Elmsley, in CI. JL No. xv. p. 214. 
Blomfield in his edijion. 
Elmsley, ad Bacch. 508. 
Blomfield approves and edits. 
Elmsley in Ed. Rev. No.xxxiii. p. 237. 
Blom6eld calls ingenious. 
Elmsley in Ed. Rev.'So. xxxiii.p.241. 



Philoct. 156. N. 2. p. 332 t Erfnrdt in his edition. 



867. 

786. 

895. 

896. 
1250. 
1461. 



— 984 

— 387 
^ 338 

— 339 

— 341 

— 343 



-r- Enripid. Philoct. Fragm. — 846 
-^ Enrip. Cretans. Fragm. N. 9. p. 197 

— 200 



t Bothe in his edition. 

Seidler ad Iph. T. 762. 

Scbaefer in his edition. 

Valckenaer in Not. Mss. 

t Bothe in his edition. 

t Bothe in his edition.. 

Maltby,in Morell. Thes. v« HUrdaxw^ 

t Tyrvrhitt on Toup. ly. p. 426. 

Monk in 2nd edition approves. 



— Aristoph. Acham. 645. |0.p. 77 ^eisig. ConjecL Id Aristopjb. p» %0 

— Earip. Heracf* 14. 14. pw 304 J. Pierson in Not. M«s. 
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Of Eurip. Here. F. Uirice N. 14. p. »T3 Hermann in bis edition. 

-— Orest. — — 375 Hermann de Metr. p. 199. cd. 2. 

-- Helen. 16. p. 147 Kidd ad Dawes, p. 354. 

-1 Heracl. 176. 16. p. 395 Seagerin CUJl, No. xx. p. 276. 

— Orest. 1294. 17. p. 18 f Seidler, de Dochm. p. 322. 

— Aristoph. Ran. 25. p. 34 Hermann de Metr. p. 743. 

— — — '—46 Reisig. Conject. Praef. p. xxvii. 

_ ^^ 26. D 372 \ ^®**'lf' ^^^i' P« 286. Hermann de 

^* i Metr. p. 204. 
Thesm. twice 28. p. 236 Reisig. ConJ. p. 281. 283. 

— -flEsch. Snppl. 166. -^ 240 f Cantab, in CUL No. vi. p. 291. 

— Eurip. Baccb. 451 Lenting ad Med. 728, 

— .Ssehyi. Suppl. 233 \ + Blomfield in QuarU Rsv. No. xv. p. 

( 359. 

-»>; J Reisig. in Dissertat. de Particnla tiv 

'*** I p. 129. 

— 722 tScbutz. 

— . 784 Briggs ad Theocrit. Id. xxu. 37. 

— 883 Hermann de Metr. p. 329. 

— 918 t Porson Miscell. Grit. p. 218. 

— Aristopb. Nab. 362 See Dobree, Aristoph. p. 118. Addend. 

When C. J. B. can produce a similar list in evidence of 
sagacity as a conjectural Critic, I will then, but not tiQ 
then, believe, 1. that he never save the Porson papers be^ 
fore the publication of his Prometheus ; 2. that he knows 
not the contents of my Appendix to the Troades beyond 
the second page; 3. that he did make the luckless Reference 
to Gronovius ; and, lastly, that his assertions, sneers, and 
reasoning, are true, caustic, and irresistible. 

Having thus discussed the chief points ui^ed against 
me, I might fairly trust the rest to their own conftitation, and 
the defence of C. J. B. to his boasted honor and good faith, 
were I not anxious to leave no stone unturned, on which a 
doubt can rest, remembering the old saw or song, 

*Tfra\ iravr) xWw crxogirioj, eS Vaip', uwoSurrar 

Beneath each stone a scorpion lies ; beware ; 
The reptile wounds, when least is seen the snare. 

First, then, C. J. B. states that I pronounced him the most 
unfit man in the world to make a charge of Plagiarism^ 
whereas I said quite the reverse, knowing that Toy ^pa ^p^ 

;^gij<rrof «rJ* 6 fwfTOTcg. 

2. C. J. B. asserts that, in my preface to die Phoenissae, I . 
praised him for some kind services to myself. Had J not . 
done so, I shoidd have exhibited greater ingratitude than. 
C.J. B. has ^own towards other scholars, to whose kind ^ 
services he has been ccmfiid^rafaly more indebted. It lift: 
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true, that I cmce tbongfat every scholar wonld^ nntaiotedby 
en vy» cheerfully acknowledge die rising reputation of C. J.B. 
But is it my faulty if he has compelled me to blush for 
praises too early bestowed and too forcibly expressed, by wil- 
fully sinking from the pedestal, on which his young honors 
baa placed him, to his present stool, the mark for scorn to 
point its finger at ? 

3. C. J. B. asserts, that at no time has he given me any 
cause of offence, either by word or deed. 

With the exception of his note on Agam. 214, 1 rememo 
ber. no instance where he has directly mentioned my 
name in terms of disrespect ; yet I could not miss the in- 
direct sneer aimed at me in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxiv. 
p. 382. and in the Quarterly Rev. No. xviii. p. 351. 

It is true that the first allusion has been, and the second 
mav be still, disavowed by C. J. B. When this is done, it 
will still be in my power to tell him, that inest in nobis, is 
atsimus, ut non modo nuUius audacia cedamus, verum etiam 
ui improbos ultro lacessamus. In the mean while, I shall 
donbt this disavowal of C. J. B. For though I may mis- 
take in pinning.one part of his sneers upon Seidler, f?oii con- 
stat that I am equally wrong in taking the other part to my- 
self. 

4. During the whole of this contest, it has been my stu- 
dious aim to prevent the introduction of a third party, fear- 
ful lest the due course of justice be perverted by interested 
feelings. Not so C. J. B., who has expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the difference of my conduct towards him and 
others, twice for my neglecting to accuse Elmsley of ap- 
parent plagiarism, and once for my insensibility to a sneer 
of Elmsley against myself. « 

The object which C. J. B. has thus had in view, does 
equal credit to his ingenuity and ingenuousness, in vainly 
hoping, and meanly attempting, to escape the vigilance of 
his pursuer, by calling off, when he finds himself hard 
pressed, my attention to other game newly started, or else 
to make a breach between those, whom he fancies to be 
more nearly united than is convenient for his purpose. Be- 
fore my feelings could have permitted me thus to disgrace 
myself, by introducing into a literary contest all the mean 
spirit of party, I would have buried myself in the obscurity 
of a country parish, in hourly penance for the wrong thus 
done to the cause Literarum Humanioruniy by my inhuman 
attempt to embitter the sweets of social intercotirse. 
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6. When C. J. B. is accused of making a needless dis- 
play of learning, in quoting, from voluminous andy by idm, 
unread authors, fragmefnts of the tragedians, already to be 
found in their proper place in the edition of each poet re<^ 
spectively, he turns round with wonderful agility, and ap- 
plies to me the old Tu quoque. 

Although the power of that figure of speech has been 
justly questioned, as incapable of fairly answering a charge, 
yet he shall have the advantage of it, however saaSi. 
But let him bear in mind, that in the instances adduced 
against myself, the case is widely different For, in quoting 
fragments of various anthers, I am led, by peculiar circuBi* 
stances, to give, or not, the reference at fall lengtti. For 
example, in the case of Bacchylides, as Brunck qiiotes only 
from Grotius' Stobaeus, I have thoudbt proper to quote 
also the page of Gresner. Of the two fragments of JBscliy- 
lus, in one I have referred to the Scholia on Aristophanes, 
because the fragment is wanting in Stanley; and in the 
other I have quoted Stdbaeus and Plutarch, to show that both 
alluded to tm same passage, differently exhibited. In the 
fragments of Euripides, however, I am seldom fotfbd, like 
C* J. B., making a ridiculous display of apparently exten- 
sive reading, to excite the astonishment of the unlearned ; 
and until he proves me guilty on this point, I shall treat 
bis Tu quoque with the contempt it merits. 

The two last observations, which demand a distinct no- 
tice, are those, where C. J. B., in one place, describes me as 
a person who has been seeking to raise himself into notice by 
calumniating the fair fame of others, and, in another, where, 
under the expiring agony of wounded vanity, he thus fi- 
nishes his piteous defence, by confessing, that he is not in- 
sensible of the disgrace of having been forced to descend into 
the arena with such an aaversary as myself, and that the mortis 
fication which he experiences, oj being compelled to appear in the 
character of my antagonist, is such as may satisfy even my 
spirit of malevolence. 

Although I must needs reprobate the impudence of C. J. B.- 
in thus talking about men seeking to raise themselves into 
notice by calumniating the fair fame of others, as if he 
did not rise first into notice by his abuse of BnUer, in the 
Edinburgh Rev., yet I will express liny satisfaction at find- 
ing that he can still feel the disgrace of being held up to 
general scorn as a paltry plagiarist. For mv spirit of male- 
volencoi I deem it needless to say one word iSf extenuatioB^ 
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so long as the object of that malevolence is C. J. B:^ whose 
literary fame^ if it be henceforth deemed fair, will prove the 
JBthiop's skin not black, and tliat xa) ilxa koH 'jravra ^oXiv 
ffTfi^nai. That in spite, however, of this alleged maleyo- 
lence, I am still able to gain a fair repatation amongst 
scholars, may be seen by the preface of Kidd to the Miscel- 
laoeous Criticisms of Porson, p. lxxxi v. of Dobree to the 
Porsoni Aristophanica, p. v. and of Elmsley to Earip. 
iBacch. p. lU, ; to which I might add even the testimony of 
C. J. B. himself in my favor, expressed in a letter of his^ 
writt^ snbseqaently to, and in consequence of, my ap- 
pearance as his antagonist 

• I hfive now touched upon all preliminary matters. It 
remains for me to discuss, one by one, the points of C. J. B/s 
ief&ace of each individual charge, and to state where be has 
been successful or not in repelling the accusation. 
The charges, detailed at length, were, 

1. That C. J. B. had purloined three emendations from 
the Porson papers, published by C. J. B. himself. 

In his. defence, C.J. B. asserts that he did not see these 
papers previous to the publication of his Prometheus. This 
assertion has been disproved above. 

2. That C. J. B. found the clue to another emendation in 
the Porson papers published by Dobree. 

He, in answer, pledges his honor that he never consulted 
those papers. 

As the naked assertions of C. J. B. will not pass, so nei* 
ther can his pledge of honor be accepted. 

If I had said that the verse of Euripides in question 
was to be found in Porson's note on Aristoph. Eccl. 625, 
the answer that the verse is not there would have been de- 
cisive. BMt when I now add, what I ought not to have then 
forgotten, that the identical emendation of Iph. T. 1302, 
is to be found in Porson's note on Vesp. 349., he must 
defend himself from the diarge of plagiarism by something 
niore than his pledge of honor, the value of which is now 
fully known. 

3. The plagiarism on myself C. J. B. seems to confess. 
But if his words are not to be taken as a confession, his 
defence must rest on other grounds, than those, which have 
been proved false. 

During the course of his defence against this charge^ 
C. J. B. accuses me of ignorance of ttie peculiarities of 
metrical language. 
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When he finds me introducing an anapaest into the last 
place of a senarian iambic, as ho has done by his ori-^ 
ginal emendation in the Edinbargh Review, No. xlU. 
p. 335, I shall then bow to his superior knowledge of 
Greek metre. For the present, he may be taught (for be 
confesses that 1 can teach him something), that, in dra- 
matic poetry, a diphthong at the ^loA of one word forms a 
crasis with a short vowel at the beginning of the following 
word. 

4. C.J. B. asserts, that he did not obtain at Prom. 20. 
the reference to Menander from Butler. 

But of the credit due to his assertions, ample proofaf 
have been already given. 

Tet, as if doubtful himself of the credit due to his vera*' 
city, he repeats, in his own behalf, what he had written^ 
in tiie Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. 217, in defence of 
J. H. Monk, against a similar chaige of plagiarism ursed 
by me in the CI. Jl. No. xi. p. 80. and No. xxii. p. %6. 
and attempts to shelter the par nobile fratrum, by the similar 
practice of Porson. When C. J. B. and J. H. M. dial! 
prove themselves Porsons, an event which those two scho-^ 
lars alone will deem probable, I will then acknowledge that 
they may pass off, as the result of their own reading, quo* 
tations from authors, of whom they know nothing but the 
name. • ' 

5. That, in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlii. p. 336. the 
emendations on Photius were pilfered from the Porson pa*^ 
pers published by Kidd. 

C. J. B. asserts, that he never saw Person's transcript 
of Photius till after the Review was published. 

I never said that he had seen the transcript. This de- 
nial, therefore, is useless. 

But he further says, that the emendations were com- 
municated to Kidd by Maltby, who will testify that he 
never showed the emendations to C. J. B. , 

I reply, that, from the intercourse ^hich is known to 
exist between the parties, as testified by Maltby in his 
edition of MoreU's Thesaurus, it is more than probabl^ 
that C. J. B., unknown to the possessor, saw Maltby's copy^ 
of Photius, with the emendations of Porson duly recorded ; 
but which, transcribed by C. J. B. hastily and incorrectly, 
or purposely disfigured, as is wont to be done by personsl^ 
fec^ul of detection, will account for that discrepancy be-' 
tween an emendation of C. J. B, and of Porson, on whictf 
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the error was merely typographical, and I should not have 
quoted this as an instance of plagiarism. 

IS. The reference to the Venetian Scholia at Prom. 467., C. 
J. B. says, he did not get, as was charged against him, from 
Schweighceaser's index to Athenaeus, but ' i^om a book into 
which he had Ions; before copied all the quotations contained 
in those Scholia. Had I sooner known that an index of au- 
thors, quoted by the Venetian Scholia, has long since been 
made by Kuinoel, and published by Harles in Fabric. Bibl. 
GtBdc. torn. I. p. 444, 1 should have been now more ready, 
than I once was, to believe, not that C. J. B. had carefully 
read those Scholia, but that he had rifled that store-house 
of varied information, as well on this occasion as in ibe 
preface to the Persee, p. xiv, where the quotations from 
Arrian and Procopiusare derived from Fabric. Bibl, 6r. 
ed. Harles, t. ii. p. 182, unless C. J. B. was indebted to 
Bast. Epist. Crit. p. 12. 

14. The plagiarism at Prom. 470, on Hemsterhuis, at 
Hesych. v. EpyorU is half confessed, and the defence of the 
non-plagiarism, if so it is to be called, destroyed above. 

15. On this and five other counts (18, 19, 20, 24, 25.) 
C. J. B. pleads the certainty of detection as an aigument 
against the probability of the commission of a theft. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so ignorant of human motives as not to 
know that crimes are fi^uently perpetrated with the cer- 
tainty of ultimate detection, yet with the hope that detec- 
tion will come late, and that, in the interval, every benefit 
will be derived from villainy long concealed ? If he knows 
not this, he is unfit to talk with men ; and if, knowing it, he 
fancies he can play on the ignorance of others, he must 
fondly deem all men are bom fools for the advantage of 
himself alone. 

16^ C. J. B. is accused of deriving the materials of his 
note on Prom. 878. ed. 2. from Porson's notes on Hec. 
1161. Equit. 1046. and Pac. 630. 

Although he denies that he ever saw the Porsop papers 
on Aristophanes, yet, even if he had seen them, he wishes 
to know in what the plagiarism consists. The answer is 
obvious. Person had insinuated that there was no differ- 
ence between IxftESfftvov, l^jxe^ijxvov, and l^aftsSi/xyov. This 
hint C. J. B. adopts, and quotes at Prom. 878, ed. 2. the 
same passage as Person had quoted at Equit. 1046. from 
the Etymol. M., and corrects in Pac. 630. Ix/xlJijxvov, as Por- 
son had done at Hec. 1161. And yet C. J. B., with won- 
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drous simplicity^ a^ where is the plagiarism in dll this I 
Had he on this occasion been able to use s^ Greek lex., pro- 
perly, ^yen with the aid of the Porson papers, he would have 
seen that the ^oss quoted by himself from Suidas 'flKiunvj^, 
is to be referred to Soph. (Ed. T. 1137. where PorsoD in 
MisceU. Grit. p. 216. and Schaefer ad Bos, p. 312. correct 
bifi^^fOvsXpovQvs into ex/t^vou^ XP^^^^S^ 

17. Ihie plagiarism of C. J. B. at Prom« 27. in Gloss, on 
D'Oryille, Chariton, p. 41B;=:355 is confessed. 

18. 19. The defence of the confessed plagiarism discuss- 
^ at 15. 

20. The plagiarism at Prom. 431. in Gloss, on Alb^ti 
and others, is acknowledged to be suspicious. 

C J. B. asserts, however,^ '^ that the passages quoted at 
Hesychius, V. 'Avdpovpoopos, were collected by himself, a»d 
that he did not expect to gain much credit from the dis- 
play of reading." How much credit he expected to gain 
it is difficult to say ; how little he will gain may easily be 
guessed. When he shall wipe off the aspersions thrown 
oa his verd.city, I will listen to his assertions, that, at the 
period of his first edition, he had read the woHls of Aristo- 
tle, Plutarch, JSlian, and Theophylact, for the purpose of 
hunting out instances of ngmpu in composition. 

22. C. J. B. is charged with purloining at Prom. 802. ed. 
2. firom Forson's Advers. p. 275, instances of eira with a par- 
ticiple. He replies that ^ix only out of nineteen belong to 
Porson. Btit he does not say how many belong to Dawes, p. 
284=502, Kidd,and to Hermann. Nub. 857. The point,how- 
ever, of the charge was meant to rest upon the hint suggest- 
ed by Porson, and adopted silently by C. J. B., of defending 
Eimp. Phaethottt. Fragm. 8, against unnecessary emenda- 
tions. 

^. In reply to the charge of pilfering from Schneider's 
iEsop, the restitution of the verses of Babrias, C. J. B. says, 
that '^ he knew not even the existence of Schneider's work, 
till he learned it from, myself." This may be true ; and yet 
he might have obtained the idea of palming off the res- 
titution of the fable about the XagotSpios, from Schneider's 
Aristot. Hist. Animal, iv. p. 488, where that very fable is 
quoted at length, and the Mnt first thrown out that metrical 
£sd^s existed in the collection, which De Furia first pub- 
lished firom the Vatican Mss. Now Schneider's Aristotle 
bears date 1811, and might have found its way into the li- 
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brary of even an obscure country-parish priest before 181S, 
the date of C. J, B.'s plagiarisms. 

24. Dobree's emendation in the Classical Journal^ No. iii. 
p. 654, says C.J. B., " ought to have been known to him." 

By what compulsion he ought to have known the con- 
tents of a journal which he pretends not to read^ I cannot 
discover. But that, at the period alluded to, he did not 
know the contents of that third number, he dares not assert ; 
although at the moment when he was penning his article for 
the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p. 352, it was convenient 
for him to forget the author, and Uie place of the emenda- 
tion; especially as in the Quarterly Review, No. xv. 
p. 217, he had alluded to the Classical Journal under the 
name of an obscure publication. Well, indeed, would it be 
for C. J. B. if he could, by a word of his, render that work 
obscure, which has brought his plagiarisms to light. 

C. J. B., in defence of this acknowledged charge, sajrs, 
that he should hardly have had the assurance to pass off the 
ernendation of a friend as his own. 

The man, who has the assurance to tell a falsehood in his 
defence, may be allowed the less assurance to steal an 
emendation ; and if he has any wisdom, he will pilfer firom 
a friend who will not, rather than an enemy who will, ex- 
pose the iniquity. 

25. In answer to the charge of conveying from the pages 
of the Classical Journal, No. vii. p. 159, to those of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. xxxviii. p. 501, an emendation of 
jfechylus, C. J. B. says, that he can, with the greatest truth, 
aver he was not indebted for it to the Classical Journal. 

Now as in that very number of the Classical Journal an 
article by C. J. B. was inserted, under the name of '* Dia-^ 
tribe de Antimacho," it seems scarcely possible that, in 
running his eyes over the table of contents, he should not 
have seen another article entitled '' Conjectures Critical in 
Auctores Graecos," and containing emendations on that very 
.£schylus, whom C. J. B. was, and is, in the course of pub- 
lishing. If C. J. B. will enquire among his friends, he will 
find more than one, who think the plagiarism in this instance 
of rather a suspicious character, from the coincidence of not 
only the emendation, but the reason assigned for the corrup- 
tion of 8x irolov into ex rlvog. Let the reader turn to my note, on 
Suppl. 906, and decide for himself, whether the charge be 
not fully established. 

On this, as on other occasions, C. J. B. has exhilriited no 
i/2Co/i5iderable degree of sophistry, in writing one thing and 
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meaning another. But he thinks too highly of his own, 
and too lightly of my talents^ if he supposes me incapable 
of detecting his casuistry. At present I have confined 
myself to the fair and legitimate meaning, deducible from 
his supposed honest language. But if hereafter he resiorts 
to any quibbles, he may rest assured that such an attempt 
will only bring additional discomfiture on his he^d. 

C. J. B. says^ that for the last ten years of his life his 
employments have rendered it utterly impossible for him 
to hunt through literary journals for the casual emendations 
of other scholars, and in many cases even to look at them. 

This assertion, if it were true^ would only, prove that he 
is sadly negligent in his duty as an editor of a Greek 
author, for the improvement of whom some materials 
will be found in the periodical publications of that period. 
But what is really the fact? Nothing more nor less than 
this. That during the whole ten years past, not only has 
he read, but absolutely been continually writing in, various 
reviews^ no matter how politically opposed to each 
other, yet to him all friends^ as being equally the vehicle 
for his sneers and insinuations; and though it appears 
that he so little values his own writings, as not to remem- 
ber them himself, yet, in the confidence of his own real, 
and on the part of others presumed^ forgetfulness, he has 
thoughtlessly exposed his falsehoods to detection. 

Thus have 1 not only supported the accusation-originalty 
made, but destroyed also every atom of the defence, two 
instances alone excepted, where I confess my zeal has out- 
stripped my discretion. And I know not how I can better 
close the subject than by quoting the very words of C. J* B. 
himself in the Edinburgh Bev. No. xxxviii. p. 508, with 
only such alteration as the present case requires : 

•' I now take leave of Dr. Blomfield, having to apolo- 
gise to my readers for the extreme prolixity of this article, 
which I have protracted to so great a length solely for the 
satisfaction of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having 
given a sort of a general notice of his misdeeds, and pointed 
out a few of his principal plagiarisms, I was concerned 
to find that Dr. Blomfield accused me of acting too harshly 
towards him. I thought it, therefore, but justice to make 
amends, and, in the present article, to spedk as mildly as 
I could, of his confessed plagiarisms and convicted false- 
hoods. It remains for Dr. Blomfield to judge whether he 
has gained any thing by the change." 
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Calcalating on the certainty that C. J. B. most reply to 
this exposnre of his defence, I beg leave to forewarn him 
that in my rebutter to his rejoinder, he will find fresh in- 
stances of his Plagiarisms, and a collection of the Beauties 
of Blomfield, extracted from various Reviews, in which be 
has abased those alone, whom he deemed unwilling or una- 
ble to reply. Nor shall he derive the least benefit fi*om flie 
caution tln-ough which he has abstained from provoldog by 
word or deed those, who, should he be disposed to retaliate for 
the acts of one upon the head of another, will bawl in his ear : 

Qtnii immerentes ftospt^es vexas, cani>, 

Igmmu ndversmn hipoa? 
Qmn Imc (maus, d poie»f oerfsf rntnu, 

Et nu remmtwrwn peiit? 

But to triumph thus over a prostrate foe has been considered, 
from the age of Homer to the present period, as the mark of 
no generous mind. Nor should I have felt even the wish 
to use the language of exultation against a crest-fsdlen an- 
tagonist, were not C. J. B. that individual, who has shut 
himself out firom all claim to mercy, by defying again 
the hand that has detected his former plagiarisms and 
his present falsehoods. Had he, indeed, in his defence, 
connned himself to an humble confession of his guilt, and 
pleaded for his manifold sins in pilfering, the poverty of 
his imagination, and his incurable desire to gain, without 
knowing how, the reputation of a first-rate Grecian, I 
could have viewed his errors with an eye of compassion, 
and would have gently rebuked him for his hopeless aspi- 
rations. But when, in utter forgetfulness of his own im- 
potence, he has chosen to enter the ring against him, who 
has not unadvisedly commenced the fight, it is his own 
fault, if he has met with one, who, non missura cutem nisi 
plena cruoris hirudo, sticks like a leech, nor drops till full of 
blood. 
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ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 

It is. fiow generally agreed^ that, in settling the text of aiiy 
ancient writer, conjectural emendation is to be avoided as much 
as possible. Wetstein's learning and critical boldness are well 
known ; yet he says in the prolegomena to his edition of the New 
Testament, that^ '' though he thought that the greater part of the 
conjectural emendations, which he had noticed, were both learned 
and ingenious, and found nothing to blame in those, by whom they 
were suggested, he still was bound to confess ingenuously, that 
scarcely two of them had his cordial approbation/' This ob- 
servation applies particularly to those authors, the manuscripts 
of whose works are numerous. 

Acquiescing in the truth of this observation, I yet venture to 
point out two passages in the Georgics of Virgil, which, though 
they exist in all the manuscripts, and I may add in all the printed 
editions of them, of which we are possessed, appear to me to 
be, one of them an evident transposition, the other, either 
that, or an evident interpolation. 

1 . 1 beg my reader to place before him the beginning of 
the second Georgic, and to read from its first to its 47th verse ; 
and then to ask himself whether the verses from the SSth verse 
to the end of the passage should not be expunged from the place 
in which they stand, and inserted between verse 7 and verse 8. 

The poet first mentions, generally, his subject ; then addresses 
Baci^hus, the founder of it ; then proceeds to the didactic ; and 
then, on a sudden, and without any connexion witii what 
precedes or follows, introduces a second address :*— this second 
address, if placed immediately after the first, will be felt to 
follow it naturally, and not to be discordant With the verses 
which, on this supposition, it will immediately precede, or those 
by which it will be immediately followed. — It may be added^ 
that the plan will then immediately accord with the opening of 
the first Georgic. 

2« I must next request my reader to place under his eyes 
the dd Georgic ; and passing over, if he can, the 48 first 
verses, to begin with the 49thy and thence read — he certainly 
will not find it a laboi^^till the l£gth : and then consider whe» 
ther the llZOth, 121st> and 12fid verses either are not an inter^- 
polation, or should not be inserted between the 96th and 97tb, 
and make one sentence, not with the verses preceding, but with 
those that follow the g7th. 
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1 beg leave to ask, — As the text now stands, to what verse 
or sentence can the word '' Quamyis'' be applied i 

1 shall add no more, — in fact inquiries of this nature are 
rather to be decided by feeling than argument. 

JR. 
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In a preceding number' we submitted to our readers a brief 
notice of the first edition of this most valuable of modem theo- 
logical publications. Impressed with the conviction that the 
laborious research, the extensive readings and undoubted talent 
of the author, deserved the most decided and almost unqualified 
approbation and praise, we did not hesitate to bestow our eu- 
logy in such unmeasured language, that we must have excited 
the contempt of our readers if the work had been unfavorably 
received. We willingly incurred the danger. Far from fearing 
to commit ourselves, we were willing to pledge on this truly 
useful work, whatever credit we might have sometimes obtained 
from those articles which have been most generally approved. 
We have not been mistaken in our estimate of the discernment 
of the public ; we have not been disappointed of our anticipated 
gratification in the universal approbation with which Mr. Home 
has been so justly rewarded. The first edition has been received 
in the most favorable manner. ^' In addition to the extensive 
circulation which the work has obtained in the Universities, and 
other theological semmaries in England, it has recently been 
adopted as a text-book in the College at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and in the protestant Episcopal seminary at Newhaven, in North 
America." The career of the work has but begun. We have no 
doubt but that it will become the standard reference and text* 
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book of our several Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and will 
find a place in the library, not only of our candidates for orders, 
and theological students in general, but be received with pleasure 
by those who have completed their preliminary studies, and 
have made extensive progress in the science of theology. 

The first edition of Mr. Home's work was divided into three 
parts. Part the first comprised a concise view of the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine, and of the moral, civil, religious, and political 
state of the Jews, illustrating the principal events recorded in 
Scripture. The second treated on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in all its branches. The third was appropriated to the 
Analysis of Scripture, and contained a history of the sacred canon 
of the Old and New Testament, together with an abstract of 
the evidence for the divine origin, credibility, and inspiration of 
each ; copious critical prefaces to each book were given, with 
accurate and masterly synopses of their respective contents. 
These synopses were so drawn up as to present, so far as was 
practicable^ at one glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects 
contained in each book of Scripture. To these three divisions 
was added an appendix, embracing the principal topics of bibli- 
cal criticism — such as manuscripts, and editions of the Scriptures, 
various readings, lists of commentators, 8cc. which could not 
be introduced with propriety into the body of the work, without 
blending together two subjects which are evidently distinct — the 
criticism, and interpretation of the Bible. 

This second edition, which we have long anticipated with 
eagerness, and which we rejoice to be now able to recommend 
to the closest and most frequent examination, that the apparently 
extravagant praise we thought it our bounden duty to bestow 
on the first, and to reiterate on this second edition, may be de- 
monstrated to be just, is arranged in four volumes. 

Volume ] . contains a critical enquiry into the genuineness, 
authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures; including, among other subjects, a copioua 
investigation of the testimonies of profane authors to the leading 
facts recorded in the Scriptures, particularly a new branch of 
evidence for their credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structiires. This is followed by a full 
view of the arguments afforded by miracles and prophecy for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and a discussion of the whole of 
their internal evidence, furnished by the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the harmony, 8cc. &c. of the Bible ; together with a refutalioR 
of tlie very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An appendix to 
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this volume comprises a partkiilar examinatidn of iImt mirades 
supposed to have been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, snd 
of the supposed^ or alleged contradictions^ which are said to 
have been discovered in Scripture. This discassion is fello^'ed 
by a table of the prophecies relating to the Messiah^ and their 
fulfilment^ and by an examination of the pretensions of the apo- 
cryphal books of the Old and New Testament. 

In the first edition Mr. Home had given a very brief outline 
only of the evidences for the genuineness and inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments^ being naturally unwilling to aug- 
ment unnecessarily the number of treatises on these subjects. 
Called upon^ however^ publicly, and by name from the press, 
to reply to the infidel objections of the day, be thought it 
his duty not to shrink from the task^ and proceeded according- 
ly through all the disgusting sophistry, the specious tfbjec- 
tions, the gross and illiberal attacks, which to tins day have 
been revived or invented against Christianity. To the labor of 
a compiler he has joined acuteness, judgment, and perfect free* 
dom of inquiry. With eloquence, spirit, and earnestness, such 
as became a Christian, he entered fully and Aiirly into the laby* 
rinth of perplexing controversy. When a laborious author at-* 
tempts the compiUtion of interesting or useful matter, Dii other 
subjects, it frequently happens that no originality is indoced, no 
animated paragraphs, or proofs of intellectual exertikni enliven 
the reader, who toils through the dull and Hfeless pages. Ill 
the study of Theology this is seldom or never found to take 
place. Whoever with freedom and impartiality, vritb a hand 
prepared to labor, a heart impressed with the importance of th^ 
subject, and a head well stored with varied and useful infotma^ 
tion, devotes himself to the apparently humble labor even of a 
compiler on sacred subjects ; with him languor, dnhiess, and Kfe* 
lessness, seldom occur. Eloquence is induced by the tnagtiificence 
of the subjects discussed. Animation is given by the number^ 
and boldness of the enemies of revelation. Interest, and strength, 
and spirit, will always follow the heartfelt, and personal con- 
cern which an author generally takes in those subjects, which 
concern both him and all mankind, as immortal and accountable 
beings. Such is the case with Mr. Home in the volume before 
us : had he been devoid of native talent, and energy, they Would 
have been in some degree unavoidably induced by the nature o( 
the topics discussed. But when in addition to the spirit of re« 
search, unwearied diligence, and acknowledged talent, be has 
dedicated himself to the study of Scripture, its author, its mean* 
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iDg, its object, and its. end, it will not eiccite surprise thM be bas 
attained to a power of language, a strength of argument, and an 
enforcement of conviction, that will make this part of his work 
essentially useful and necessary to die biblical student. 

Volume the second treats ou Sacred Criticism. It includes 
an historical and critical account of the original languages of 
Scripture — the principal Mss., 8lc. — the history of the authorised 
version, with its ample vindication from late objections^-*tfae 
benefit of attending to the study of Jewish and rabbinical 
authors. To these discussions are added a dissertation on the 
various readings of Scripture ; of which a comparatively brief, 
though valuable notice only, was given in the first edition. A 
learned chapter follows, on the quotations from the Old Testa-^ 
ment in the New. In the former edition tables of reference 
only were given to the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New: but as these quotations have been frequently made the 
subject of cavilling by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as 
all students have not the time to find out, and compare several 
hundred references, they are now, in this edition, given at full 
lengthy (accompanied with critical remarks,) in Hebrew, Greeks 
and English, showing their relative aereenlent with the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint ; and showing whether they are propheci^ 
cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies typically or spiritually ap- 
plied I prophecies accommodated ; or Mmple allusions to the Old 
Testament* This part concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the poetry of the Hebrews, and on harmonies of the Scripturet. 
The second part of the second volume is appropriated to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We mentioned in our preceding 
notice^ that this division of the work in the first editioii waa 
more particularly valuable. In addition to the several topiei 
we.there recount as introduced by the author, are many others, 
containing the most curious, intefesting and important informal 
tion. They are however so numerous, that a mere list of the 
principal topics discussed, would enlarge this notice beyond its 
required limits. We entreat only of all who are truly anxions 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the sacred writingr, 
to peruse these useful pages. So much has been acMed to tUi 
part, and to the discussion that follows it, that it ikiay be in 
some measure considered as new. The discussion is on the 
proper application of the principles of interpretation to tfit 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture. These are applied to Ae 
historical interpretation— to the interpretation of the figurative 
language of Scripture, its tropes, figures^ metonymies, meta- 
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phbrs^ allegories/ parables^ proverbs, &c. ; to the spiritual or 
mystical interpretation ; to the interpretation of prophecy, of 
types, doctrines, moral passages, promises, and tbreatenings of 
Scripture ; concluding with the inferential and practical reading 
of Scripture. The appendix to the volume contains criticsd 
notices of an immense mass of lexicons and grammars of the 
original or cognate languages of Scripture — lists of veriters; com- 
mentators and expositors of the Bible. 

The third volume is entirely new. It consists of four parts; 
treating respectively of the historical geography of the Holy 
Land ; the political and military affairs of the Jews ; their reli- 
gious or sacred affairs, arranged under the heads of sacred 
places, persons, times and- seasons ; the corruptions of religion 
among the Jews; their sects, and condition in the time of 
Christ. Part the fourth discusses the private life, manners, 
customs, and amusements of the Jews, and olher nations, inci- 
dentally mentioned or alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. The 
Appendix to this volume contains, besides chronological, and 
tables of weights and measures, a geographical Index of the 
principal places mentioned in Scripture, with an abstract of 
profane and oriental history, so far as it was necesi^ary to eluci- 
date the sacred writings. 

The fourth volume is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Home has not found it necessary to make many 
alterations in this part of his extensive work, the observations 
dierefore which were made in our former number are still 
applicable, i^d to those we beg to refer our readers : and we 
shall add but one remark as a conclusion' to our necessarily 
rapid survey of this < second edition. Since that notice was 
written we have had ample opportunity of studying the work at 
our leisure, and of hearing the several opinions, formed by many 
impartial and able judges, on its merits and pretensions. We 
have not only found no reason to come to other conclusions than 
those to which we formerly arrived ; on the contrary, we repeat 
them if possible more fully and decidedly than before ; and 
with respect to the opinions of others, we never remember to 
have heard of a work which received in all companies, from 
men of all opinions, such uniform, such unqualified approbation, 
as we have listened to when this work became the subject of 
conversation. We rejoice that the public can appreciate these 
laborious volumes as they deserve, and we again congratulate 
Mr. Home on his honorable and complete success. 

We shall conclude this notice by mentioning one or two 
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points which we think interesting to the purchasers of the firsts 
as well as of ihe second edition. The first edition was com^ 
prised in two thick closely-printed volumes, with an appendix : 
it contained about seventeen hundred printed pages. The second 
edition is comprised in four large volumes^ and occupies nearly 
three thousand pages. But not only has the laborious author 
thus enlarged the size, and increased the value of his book, he 
has adopted both a wider page, and employed a small but 
distinct and clear type, to introduce, without adding to the price, 
a large mass of new and important matter. Anxious however 
to render justice to tbe purchasers of the first edition, Mr. 
Home has published the entire third volume of his new edition, 
together with all such newly introduced critical matter as could 
be detached from the context, in the form of a supplemental 
volume to the first edition. In this additional volume also he 
has inserted six new plates, and eighteen woodcuts, interspersed 
among the letter press. By this plan ample justice will be 
rendered to those, who may be disinclined to purchase both 
editions. 

It is the custom with some of the more modest and diffident 
of our editors of newspapers, should they ever anticipate the 
pleasures which the legislature proposed to adopt, to exclaim in 
triumphant gratulalions, — '^we are happy that his majesty's 
ministers have at length taken our advice" — ^* we strongly re- 
commended a change of measures, so long as a year ago*' — with' 
much more of the same solemn style and facetious manner. 
We shall not imitate this pleasing complacency by asserting that 
Mr. Home, in consequence of . our animadversions only, has 
added several improvements to his new edition, but we are glad 
to see that his judgment has adopted many of those alterations, 
which we thought essential to the perfection of his design. 
With the exception of any original remarks on the shepherd- 
kings of Egypt, and on the curious questions respecting the dis- 
Sersion and the original settlements of mankind, discussed by 
f r. Bryant and Mr. Faber, which have not yet received the at- 
tention and examination they deserve, we see with pleasure 
that all our other remarks are no longer necessary. The cele« 
brated and very learned work of Mr. Nolan on the integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, and the curious theory of its author on the 
authenticity of the disputed verse in St. John, is admirably con- 
densed into a very small compass — the index of general matter, 
as might indeed have been anticipated, is greatly enlarged-<-mnch 
has been add6d to the account of the patriarchal times, and the 
patriarchal religion ; and an ample index of fifty pages, of tbe 
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p«9teg^8 of Scripture quoted, illustrated or explained in the 
work, has been added, as we earnestly recommended to the 
author, and were satisfied he would have added to the new ecfi- 
tion. Mr. Home however advises us, that be committed the 
compilation of this index to a literary friend, who seems to have 
executed the task allotted to him with great care and accuracy* 
Among the other supplemental matter, we observe that Mr* 
Horne has added very much to his work, from an attentive pe^* 
rusal of the several important publications which have issued 
from the press since the appearance of the firat edition. Amoag 
others, Mr. Jebb's very admirable work on the poetical style ci 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with the application of certain principles^ 
aiki parallelisms to the style of the New Testament. An 
ample account of this work, with many extracts of instances of 
the author's reason, is given by Mr. Home. Dr. Lawrence's 
tract, the republication of the book of Enoch, an account ot the 
harmonies of the Scriptures, and of Lightfoot's Chronicle^ with 
a brief statement of Torahell's plan, is rnade^ introductory to a 
very satisfactory notice of Mr. Townsend's newly published ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament. Mr. Home inJbrms us that 
be had intended, afiter the completion of his present imdertaktng^ 
to commence an arrangement or harmony of the whole of 
Scripture, but that this work, so far as it respects the Old Tt^ 
tament, is happily rendered unnecessary by Mr. Townsead's 
publication. Of that work Mr. Home expresses the most de* 
cided and favorable opinion ; that it is exceedingly useful to all 
elergymen, and indispensably necessary to those who deMgn to 
enter upon the sacred office. Mr. Home has noticed many 
other new works, those published on the continent as well 
as in England. Neither has he omitted the very interesting il- 
lustration of the Scriptural history of the overthrow of the army 
of Josiah, given us in Belzoni's travels. We might mention 
many other very important excellencies in the work before us, 
but we are not permitted to devote much space to the notice 
even of such works as this. We trust that in another edi- 
tion still greater perfection will be given to this book, by 
many useful and valuable discussions, and additional information 
on many points. And let not this wish excite surprise* The 
Scriptures will never cease to attract the attention, and exercise 
the faciilties of man, till a brighter scene of existence open 
upon bim. Every day new sources of illustration open to os« 
'' Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased.'' Much 
as Mr. Home has accomplished, by executing, with the labor of 
twenty years,, the Introduction we are now noticing ; though h^ 
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lias placed himself at the head of his class of biUieal writers ; 
and though his work, in our opinion, is the most useful, interests 
ing, and important of anj tlmt has yet appeared on the critici^l 
study of the Bible — much still remains, and will eyer remain, to 
employ the time, the talents, and the researches of our critics 
and students. We shall mention a few only of those alterations 
or ad^tions which may be introduced into a future edition : if, 
on perusing the whole more attentively, others occur to u^, we 
shall certainly wish to insert them, for Mr. Home's attention,, in 
the pages of this Journal. We would advise, then, that in ^ 
subsequent edition, the Greek that is quoted should Jbe accen- 
tuated — that a more ample account be given of the labors of 
Bryant, Faber, Heidegger, and others who have treated on the 
earlier history of the antediluvisin or postdiluvian patriarchs ; 
particularly the labors of Bochart, and his successors— Middle- 
ton's labors on the Greek article might have been related at great- 
er length*^a map of St. Paul's travels, on the plan of that given 
by Barringtoh in the Miscellanea Sacra, might have been useful. 
Lord Barrington traces on the map five several journeys of St. 
Paul, instead merely of the usual route which is given by Mr* 
Home. Lord Barrington's theory, too, of the preaching and dis- 
semination of Christianity, first among the Jews, next among the 
proselyted Gentiles, and lastly among the idolatrous Gentiles ii;i 
general^ would have been acceptable. There was room too for 
some additional remarkson Diodati's analyses of the several books 
of scripture, and more on the several systems of chronology — for 
a disquisition on that most interesting subject to a ChrisUan, 
the identity of the angel Jehovah of the Old Testament with 
the Messiah of the New — for a more extended account of thf 
iVpamean medal, and for some other topics of minor importance. 
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W^E were m hopes that our redoubtable opponent. Dr. Blom- 
field, bad said *^ Odiis exsaturattis quievi.'' But, not satisfied 
with assaulting ns with the thundering cannon of the Quart 
terly Review, he has brought into the field a piece of less ca^ 
libre, long disused^ to pour in a volley of small shot« 
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With bis uiual mildness^ candor and accuracy, he is pleasec 
to say' that '^ for ten years together we have been labor 
iag to provoke a castigation/' For a refutation of this asser- 
tion, we refer our readers to No. 46 of this Journal, where \v( 
gave a list of the passages which we could collect, of these instan- 
ces of aggression against Dr. Blomfield, of wbich he so bitterlj 
complains. Of these the first, ** Meliorem lectionem excogi- 
tavit Blomfieldius," began in 1811 ; and the last, '' It is easj 
to disprove this unqualified assertion, upon testimony, whicl 
Mr. Bl. himself will scarcely fail to admit/' was printed ii 
J815! 

But, not to dwell on the substitution of ten for five, we ask 
has Dr. Bl. had just reason to complain of our want of candoi 
or fairness? As Editors of a critical Miscellany, supported b; 
the contributions of correspondents, we consider ourselves a 
bound to insert any article in fair commendation or censure of i 
literary work. If we had held Dr. Blomfieid's name too sacrec 
to be mentioned, he might perhaps not have thanked us for ou 
silence. Authors generally complain of personalities, whei 
the criticism is more just than agreeable; and the public an 
too well aware of this to trust to their querulous representa 
tions. 

But to prove our sincere desire to avoid giving offence to i 
man of Dr. Blomfieid's temper, we abstained from noticing bio 
from that time, — although many severe articles were sent to us 
and offers were made to translate the Jena Review for our use 
— except in one article, No. 39, p. 214, in which we gave hir 
and his lamented brother that praise and credit, which wouli 
have softened the resentment, if not obtained the good will, of 
man of placability and feeling. 



^ His name indeed is not affixed to this diatribe, which may be writte 
by some inferior associate, in the same style and spirit. But he is th 
primary Planet, attended perhaps by a few Satellites^ he is the Saturr 
whose influence is intended to be fatal to us. 
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Neither our silence nor our commendation availed. He 
continued to fulminate his anathemas against us ; and directed 
the bent of his hostility even against the printer of this Journal. 
*^ Still did we bear it with a patient shrug/' until the publication 
of his article in the Quarterly Review, — an article on the spirit 
and tendency of which there are not two opinions^ — when for* 
bearance would have been a dereliction of pur friend's interest^ 
and silence would have had the appearance of a forgetfulness of 
our own character. We do not hesitate to court the decision of 
the impartial reader, whether Mr. V.'s Reply in No. 43 of the 
Classical Journal to the first, and our own in No. 46 to. the 
second, article of the Quarterly Review, were not as moderate 
and unassuming, as Dr. Bl.'s attack was intemperate and petu- 
lant. After this diatribe, we leave the reader to judge whether 
*^ we had neither provocation to excite, nor fuel to keep alive, 
animosity." Yet the imputation of ** animosity'^ we anxiously 
deprecate, and solemnly disclaim. 

We are accused of noticing, in No. 15, p. 18 of this Journal, a 
mistake of his. On turning to it, we find that the writer of that 
article, who is exceeded by few in depth of classical learning, attri- 
butes it to *' oversight and hurry." A mild reproof surely, com-; 
pared with the Editor of Sappho's invective against the German 
Editor, couched in these uncourteous words : '^ Contra tamen 
disputat Volgerus, ineptissimis argumentis fretus.^ 

After seven or eight years we are again reminded, in no very 
gracious terms, of some errata, from which we must confesir, 
ut vineta ciedamus nostra, that few of our Numbers are perfectly 
free, in consequence of the general hurry with which Periodicals 
are committed to the press. But a candid critic would have been 
convinced that they could have been occasioned only by *' over- 
sight." In the absence of the Editors and principal Reader, a 
sheet was left to the care of the Translator of the article, who 
left a few such blunders as " ApoUoniui . of Tyaneus." He 
would observe that we had called that writer '< ApollQiiiut 
Tyaneus, AppUonius of Tyana, and ApoUonius de Tyane.". 
Yet for this we are taxed with "ignorance." We leave our 
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opponent in full possession of all the credit attached to this 
delicate languaf^e^ and will only observe, that we did not call 
his far greater blunders in the Greek language, the effect of 
*' ignorance." 

We leave him in the hands of Mr. Burges on the score of 
plagiarism. In answer to those charges, he justifies himself 
by accusing an eminent scholar, whom the hand of death has 
long removed from all opportunity of vindicating himself, of 
the same practice, — a mode of defence, which will avail as 
little at the bar of criticism, as it would in a court of law. On 
the conclusive evidence of his lengthy and labored article on that 
subject, supported as his assertions are, principally on his own 
aMs ifvj, we wish to leave the judgment to those, who have 
brought more particular accusations than we are inclined to do. 

His clamorous invective against the Classical Journal may 
disgust his readers, but cannot affect that publication, except as 
an indirect recommendation, perhaps as authoritative as his most 
elaborate panegyric. The hritable and fretful anxiety, with 
which he affects to despise this Journal, and his more powerful 
and direct accusers, proves that he is far from holding them in 
contempt, and that he is successful in imitating, in more than 
one respect, the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Another, neither very civil nor usual, mode of attack is, that 
the Classical Journal is not sold by a '' principal bookseller in 
Cambridge.'' Without presuming to discriminate the different 
degrees of eminence among the respectable booksellers in that 
town, we shall only appeal to the judgment of those members 
of the University, who know the connexion between that book- 
seller and our opponents. 

We are not sorry, however, that the reflection has been made, 
as it gives us an opportunity of noticing, that many of our readers 
often find some difficulty in obtaining the Journal. We cannot 
complain, for we do not know the existence, except by analo- 
gical deduction, of any hostile influence, and we have a high 
opinion of the honor and fairness of the principal booksellers; 
but we have received so many complaints on the subject^ that a 
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considerable part of our sale is sent directly from the office of 
the printer^ whose wish and practice is to dispose of his publica- 
tions through the medium of the regular trade. 

Dr. Bl. is aware that he and Mr. V, are placed in verj un- 
equal situations. The former is blessed with ease, affluence and 
independence ; the latter is toiling to obtain a subsistence in the 
midst of an opposition, produced by causes over which be 
had no control. Dr. Bl. apologises for not publishing the 
whole of his observations on Sophron, because a part was 
printed in the Classical Journal ; for he fears that '^ typographus 
iste" (the reader will observe tlie contemptuous zs^e) would charge 
him with plagiarism. We are authorised to say that the printer, 
whose spirit of mildness and conciliation we sincerely wish that 
Doctor ille could imitate, gives him the most liberal. freedom 
to take his articles from the Journal, and print them wherever 
he may think proper. In this permission we cordially unite. 
But such is the bitterness of Dr. Bl.'s hostility against him, that 
he will probably continue to oppose and pursue bim with a spirit 
consistent with his former conduct. 

Far be it from us to treat Dr. Blomfield with contempt. We 
respect his learning and industry ; and we have found much 
utility in many of his publications. We acknowledge the merit 
of several articles in the work of which he still appears to be 
at the head, and shall rejoice in its success. We shall close our 
address to him in the words of the Dramatic poet : 

'^ Now learn the difference 'twixt thv heart and ours : 
Thine bids thee lift the dagger to our throat ; 
Ours can forgive the wrong, and bid thee live.'* 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, author of '' Funeral Ora^ 
tions, translated from the Greek, &c. &c." is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his ^' Advice to young Ladies, on the 
Improvement of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life." The 
work will be carefully revised and corrected, with several addi- 

VOL. XXIV. C/. Jl. NO. XLVIir. 2 F 
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tioDs ; and will contain a new chapter on the subject of Fei^al 
Accomplishments. 

Dr. Blomfield is about to print a second edition of di 
Agamemnon, and an Abridgment of Matthias's Greek Gram 
mar, for the use of the younger students in Greek. The Choe 
phorae will be put to press shortly. 

Bekker's Thucydides is completed. His edition of the Gree 
Orators will be published by the University of Oxford. 

Professor Monk has been occupied for three or four years i 

preparing a Life of Dr. Bentley ; a work which, it is expected 

will be sent to the press early in the ensuing spring. Th 

biography of this scholar, the most celebrated of those wh 

ever established a reputation in the department of classical learn 

ing, is intimately connected with the history of the University c 

Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of unusual interes 

and with the literary history of this country for a still longc 

time. It has been frequently remarked, that such a work i 

a desideratum in English literature : and this it is the author 

endeavour to supply. lie has industriously sought for documen 

which may throw light upon the events of those days, or ten 

to illucidate the character, the conduct, and the writings < 

Bentley. For this purpose he has searched the voluminoi 

manuscript collections of Baker, of Cole, and of Hearne, as we 

as other records preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleiai 

j^! the Lambeth Library, and those in the University of Cambridgi 

'■{ He has also availed himself of a very important correspondeiu 

!' between Bentley and the first scholars of his age, as well as of 

j still more extensive assortment of papers, comprising letters < 

Bishop Atterbury, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop Greene, Dr. Conye 

j Middleton, Dr. Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop Zachai 

[\ Pearce, and many other highly disjtinguished characters, who wei 

'! intimately connected with the leading events of Bentley's histor; 

\\ also the whole of the manuscripts left by Dr. Colbatch, his prii 

' cipal opponent in Trinity College. He has omitted no meai 

.1 in his power of obtaining a sight of Bentley's letters, which a 

in private hands, having made applications to all quarters whe 

he thought that such deposits were likely to be found. In sevei 

j; of these cases he has been successful : still he is persuaded tfa 

- ; there exist other specimens of his correspondence in quarters 

I', which he has not been able to discover any^clue. Shou 

j! this notice meet the eye of persons who possess such papers, 

i! who can afford intelligence respecting them, the author will ft 

highly obliged by a communication upon the subject. 
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We are glad to hear that Professor Reuvens of Leyden has 
it hi contemplation to publish a Periodical devoted to Ancient 
Inscriptions^ and Archaeological Researches. We trust he will 
secure the co-operation of Professors Boissonade, Osann^ 8cc. 



IN THE PUESS. 

Mr. J. R. Bryce has in the Press a second edition of the 
Elements of Latin Prosody, with considerable improvement^' 

We understand that Professor Hermann has at length put hif 
^schylus to press. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. - 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. XXXV. and 
XXXVl. Pr. 1/. l5. each. Large paper 2/. 2s. The prices 
to be hereafter raised. 

N. B. As it may not be convenient to some new Sub- 
scribers to purchase at once the whole 36 Nos., Mr. V. will 
accommodate such by delivering one or two of them with 
each new No. till the set is compjeted ; i. e. No. 1 may be 
delivered with No. 37, No, 2 with 38, and so on. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, Nos. XIV. and XV., i. e. Part 
XI. of the Lexicon, and II J. of the Glossaries. 1/. os. each, and 
2/. 125. 6rf. large. The whole is pledged to be delivered in 39 
Nos. The prices to be hereafter raised. 

Select British Divines, No. X. Pr. 2s. Qd, hotpressed, con- 
taining Matthew Henry's Tracts. Edited by the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley, Curate of High Wycombe. 

Nos. 1. and H. contain Bishop Beveridge's Private Thoughts, 
one vol. bds. with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. IIL and IV. contain Archbishop Leighton's Theological 
Lectures, together with his Expository Lectures, in one vol. bds. 
with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. V. VI. and VII. contain Archbishop Leighton's Com- 
mentary on St. Peter, one vol. bds. pr. 7s. 6d. 

Nos. VIII. and IX. contain Archbishop Leighton's Sermons, 
one vol. bds. pr. 5s, 

After Henry will succeed the works of Hall, Home, 
Doddridge, Watts, Charnock, Hopkins, Howe, Baxter, Flavell, 
Owen, W. Jones, Pearson, Scc.&c. 
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This Work will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the 
most valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
The Authors, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
those who have either been consistent members of the Established 
Church, or whose sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
the general tenor of its Liturgy and Articles. With this object 
in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from those Divines, 
who were the ornaments of the English Church in the century 
preceding the last. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author will be given, 
and in some instances a* Portrait. 

The Work to be conjprised in about 40 Vols. Any Author, 
however, may be purchased separately. 

C(Esars Commentaries. Translated by Duncan ; with Wood- 
cuts, and an index. 9s, 6d. 

Virgil, Translated by J. Davidson, 6s. Qd. 

As it has ever been considered superfluous to print a work, 
\vhich is only intended as a book of reference^ in a large type, in 
order to swell the Volume, the present Translations have been 
published ni such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

Each Author, as published, may be had separate. 

Museum Criticum, No. VII. 

JEschyliy qua Supersunt, Fabula et Fragmenta, Supplices. 
a G. Burges. duod. Pr. 8s. In Usum Scholarum. 

Of all the remains of the Greek Dramatic Poets, we believe 
no play is so corrupted in the language, and obscure in the 
arrangement, as the Supplices of ^schylus. Poller, who had 
a kindred poetical genius, has in his translation given us some- 
thing like what the original author might be supposed to have 
written. Mr. Burges has made a similar attempt, and has 
given us a Greek Play, of which a considerable part is original, 
by conjectural emendations or substitutions. This play is not 
indeed that which passes under the name of j^schylus, but it is 
an attempt, in which few scholars since the days of Scaliger, 
have been possessed of sufficient knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage to succeed. We may resume the consideration of this 
ingenious performance in a future number. 

Mr. Barges has also just published the Eumefiides, in the 
same form for Schools. Pr. 75. In the Preface, he takes oc- 
casion to rectify a mistake, which he had made in the Supplices, 
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relative to Dr. Blomfield ; an instance of candor, of which we 
shall bail the imitation. 

Munusculum Juventuti ; seu Phadri Fabula Versibus Hex- 
ametris Concinnatee ; necnon specimina quaedam solutae ora- 
tionis^ non tarn ad sensum earundem fabularum aperiendum, 
quam ad regulas linguaB Latinae illustrandas^ accommodata. 
Auctore Daniel French J Armig. Jureconsulto. Pr. 85. To this 
we shall return. 

Mr. Briggs, who is well known to scholars, by the emenda- 
tions of Theocritus, which are subjoined to Mr. Gaisford's 
edition of that poet, has just published the Greek Bucolic Poets. 
We4iope to give some account of this work. 

Professor Gaisford has published a complete collection of 
the Scholia on Hesiod and Theocritus, forming the 3rd and 4th 
volumes of his edition of the Poeta Minores Graci. His 
Stobaeus is in the press. 

Aristophanis Nubesyfabula nobilissima, integrior edita auc- 
tore Carolo Reisigio Thuringio: accedit Syntagma Criticum 
cum additamentis et commentatio de vi et usu av particular. 
lipsiae, 1820. 

Aristophanis Pax, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Lipsiae, 1820. 

A sixth volume of Matthias's Euripides has just appeared, 
containing his notes upon the first four plays. 

A Key to the Latin Language, embracing the double object 
of speedily qualifying students to turn Latin into English, and 
English into Latin : and peculiarly useful to young gentlemen, 
who have neglected or forgotten their juvenile instruction?. 

We have examined this elegant little work, and find more 
originality than is often found in similar elementary books. 

An Introduction to Latin Construing ; or, easy and progres- 
sive lessons for reading ; to be used by the pupil as soon as the 
first declension has been committed to memory, adapted to the 
most popular grammars, but more particularly to that used in 
the college at Eton ; and designed to illustrate the inflection of 
the declinable parts of speech, the rules for gender, for the 
preterperfect tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the 
words marked, and accompanied with questions, to which are 
added some plain rules for construing. By J. Bosworth. 
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Latin Construing: or, easy and progressive lessons from 
Classical authors ; viith rules for translating Latin into English^ 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound senten- 
ceSy and the method of Construing Eutropius, and Nepos^ as 
well as the higher Classics, without the help of an Knglish 
translation ; intended for the use of junior classes in schools^ 
and of those who have not the advantage of regular instruction^ 
for whom the quantity of those syllables, on which the pronun- 
ciation depends, is marked ; to which is added, a full account 
of the Roman calendar, with rules for reducing the English to 
the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

These two little volumes are calculated to introduce the 
pupil to Latin construction, according to the rules of Syntax, 
as given in the Eton, Valpy's and Ruddiman's Grammars. 

An Enquiry into the doctrines of Necessity and Predesti- 
nation, 8^c. by E. CoPLESTON, D. D. Frovost of Oriel, 
Oxford. Iliacos intra muros peccatur et ultra. 

Dr. Copleston is the able defender, and one of the brightest 
ornaments, of the University of Oxford. In this work he has 
^own his orthodoxy in religious, and his sagacity in metaphy- 
sical, discussion. But he will acquire strong claims to thie 
gratitude of disputants on all subjects, if he executes the plan 
mentioned in his Preface, — an attempt to prevent the equivocal 
use of words. If this were done with respect to the terms most 
commonly employed in abstract reasoning, '* it would tend " 
to use his words, " to abridge many a useless, and to settle 
many a mischievous, controversy. It is the key to a thousand 
errors, which have abused mankind under the false name of 
'philosophy ; and nothing would lend more to the advancement 
of knowledge, than such an enquiry into the use of words ; be- 
cause the same vigor of n»ind, which is now often strained and 
ba£Bed in contending with imaginary difficulties, would then be 
exerted in a right direction, or at least would not be spent in 
vain. Something of this kind I hope hereafter to be able to 
execute, not however without apprehension of incurring the 
displeasure of those, who, if my speculations are well founded, 
will appear to have lost their time in logomachy, and to have 
wasted their strength in endeavouring to grasp a phantom, or 
in fighthfig the air." 

As a specimen of the author's manner of arguing and writing 
on the subject, we extract the following passage : 
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. '^ The doctrine of fate and predestination was strenuously 
oiainlained by the Stoical School^ and we collect from Cicero^ 
in his treatise De Fato, what the knot was which tied them down 
to such unnatural opinions. Every proposition, they said, is 
either true or false. This is essential to a proposition, and it is 
universally admitted. Although, therefore, I may not know< 
which it is, yet that it is one or the other, and that it is so at 
the time it is uttered, is certain ; and my ignorance does not at 
all affect the certainty of the proposition. Suppose then I say, 
'^ such an event will happen next year." It is at this moment 
either true or false, because the proposition is now, and when 
the thing happens, the truth, which lay hid in the proposition be- 
fore, is only made apparent then ; its nature is not altered. This 
they called a demonstration, and thought that nobody could 
deny it, who was not prepared to deny the premise '* that every 
proposition is either true or false.'^ But it is in fact an abuse of 
the word true — the precise meaning of which is *' id quod res 
est J' An assertion respecting the future, therefore, is neither true 
nor false. And if they press us stiil further with the nature of pro- 
position, we have only to reply, that it is not a proposition in that 
sense of the word proposition above explamed, and thus their 
whole argument falls to the ground. Frivolous as the example 
appears when exhibited in the simple form, yet whole volumes 
of perplexing metaphysics have been spun out of these flimsy 
materials." 

'^ The equivocal sense of the word true is combined with 
another errof that runs through all the reasoning in that tre^tisj^, 
whether the speaker be Epicurean or Stoic. There is a 
confusion of words with things ; physical cause is confounded 
with logical reason ; truth with reality ; certainty of the mind 
with certainty of the object. When these equivocations are 
detected and removed, the whole dispute vanishes into empty air." 

Pindari Carmina recensuit, metra constituit, lectionisque 
varietatem adjecit Ch. Guil. Ahlwardt. Editio minor in usum 
Praelectionum Acad, et Schol. Lips. Hahn. 1820. 

This edition, with respect to the metrical arrangement, is 
founded on the following canon, which is laid down in the Pre- 
face: '* Poetis Grgecis dividere vocabulum inter duos versus 
non licuisse, et quemque versum integro vocabulo cceptum clau- 
sumque fuisse." This discovery the learned editor first an- 
nounced to the literary world in the year 1801, and therefore 
with justice disputes the palm with Professor Bo'eckh, who iii 
1808 published it as the result of his own investigations. With 
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Inspect to the accuracy, however, of this axiom, we^ quote die 
Ibllowiog observations from the Preface to Matthias's Euripides: 
*' Levius est, nee tamen praetereundum, quod Ahlwardtius et 
Boeckhius monuerunt, nusquam versum finiri, nisi finito etiam 
Tocabulo, nee unquam verbum in duos, versus distribuendum 
esse. Qua in re pergratum mihi accidit, quod, quibus argu- 
mentis ego banc sententiam in htteris ad Herniannqra datis im- 

Eugnaveram, ea hujus viri rei nietricse et scenicas Gra^orum 
mge peritissinii assensu et suffragio comprobari, e praefatione 
ejus, Herculi fur. pnemissa p. ix. sqq. intellexi. Igitur senten- 
tram iilam jam satis ab Hermanno refutatam esse piuto, quod, 
in tragicis certe, concessit nuper ipse Boeckhius Praef. ad Pindar. 
p. XXX. in Pindaro aliam rem esse contendens. Et de Pid- 
daro quidem nunc non disputo : hoc tantum addo, non plus 
bffensionis habere unius verbi in duos versus distributionem, 
quam sensus, ut ita dicam, distractionem earn, qua in priori 
fersu articulus, praepositio vel alia particula cum sequentibus 
arete copulata, in altero nomen vel verbum positum legitur, 
qualia multa occurrunt in Boeckhii Piudaro, ut in Olymp. 2, 
99. 6, 17. 53. 9, 19. 47. 70. 10, 19. 1 1,21. 14, 1.5. Nam, sive 
versu finito finiri etiam numerum existimes, absurdum est, ver- 
borum compagcm cum uumeri natura pugnare ; sive, id quod 
verius est, numeros continuari statuas, et banc ob causam v. c^ 
articulus in altera nuiiierorum parte poni, in altera nomen sine 
offensione potest, quid impedit, quominus etiam verba in duos 
versus divisa esse dicamus, quae pronuntiando non magis divel- 
lebantur V 

For ourselves we can only add : 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 

JM. TulUi Cicerojds Libri tres de Natura Deorum ex recensione 
J. A. Eruesti et cum omnium Eruditorum notis, quas Jo. Davi^ii 
edilio ultima habet. Accedit Apparatus Criticus ex xx. am- 
plius codicibus Mss. nondum collatis digestus a G. H. Mosebo, 
Philos. D. et in Gymnasio Uimensi Professore, qui idem suam 
anuotationem interposuit. Copias criticas congessit, Danielis 
Wyttenbachii selecta Scholarum suasque Aniqnadversiones ad- 
jecit Fr. Creuzer, Thebl. ac Philos. 1). et Literar. in Acad. 
Heidelb. Professor. Lipsia^, 1818. In Bibliopolio Hahniano. 

The title-page to this truly elaborate edition, sufficiently 
explains its merits and utility. In addition to the materials de- 
tailed in it, are subjoined, '^ Insigniores aliquot Lectiones ex 
Schiitzii Ciceronis Operum Editione (T, xv. Lips. 1816.) eno- 
tat« ;" " Excerpta maximam partem critica ex Anunadversioni- 
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bus F. A^ Wolfii ex fatniliari interpretatione Ciceroim de Natura 
Deoruin adL. i. c. 1 — 10. editis in Libro, qui inscribitur : LiU 
terarische Analekten^ HeraiMg. v. P. A. W. ii. p. 277 — 320.;** 
and two Indices^ one rerum et verborum, qua in tiotis expUesn* 
tuVf the other auciomm, qui in notis, maximam partem a Da^ 
visio, emendantur, tentantuvy vindicantur. The Scholar of Wyt- 
tenbach are extremely valuable, and would singly constitute a 
very useful and compendious edition of these three books c/e 
Natura Deorum for the higher classes of our public schools. 

Eclaircissemens historiques, sur le Papyrus Grec trouve eo 
JEgypte, et connu sous le nom de contrat de Ptol6ma'is ; par M. 
Champollion Figeac. Paris 1821. 

lo. Nicot. Secundi Hayani Opera omnia^ emendatius et cum 
notis adhuc ineditis P. Burmanni Secundi denuo edita cura P. 
Bosscha Litt. humm. in illustri Daventr. Athenaeo professore. 
Leydeu. 2. 8vo. 1821. 

Domine salvum: pri^repour les Grecs; musique d'un Grec 
[M. Nicolopoulos de Smyrue], arrang^e ^ trois voix parM. Ber- 
ton. Paris fol. 

SystSme perfectionn6 de Conjugaison des Verbes Grecs, 
pr6sent6 dans une suite de tableaux paradigmatiques, par D. 
Fr6d. ^rhiersch, prof, au Lyc6e de Munich ; traduit de rAlte- 
mand par F. M. C. Jourda, D. M. P. Paris 1821. fol. 

De rOrigine de la Cremation, ou de Tusage de brftler le^ 
Qorps : Dissertation traduite de PAnglais de Mr. Jamieson par 
A. M. H. B * * * *. [Boulard.'] Paris 1821. 8vo. 

A. K. [the celebrated Adamantius Coray.] ^lAor/ft^ iaTFavvi roiy 
d^oyevcSv eif ayaicS rij^ 'EXXHog. Paris 1821. 8vo. (Extensive 
and very interesting Prolegomena are prefixed.) 

Les Qiseaux et les Fleurs, Allegories Morales d'Azz-Eddin 
Elmocaddessiy publi^es en Arabe, avec une traduction et do9 
notes par M. Garcin, Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 1821. 

Erklarung einer JEgyptischen Vakunde auf Papyrus in Grie* * 
diischer Cursivschrift voni jahre 104. vor der Christichen 
Zeitrechnung^ in der oifentlichen Sitzung der Konigl. Preussis- 
cben Akademie der Wissenschuften den 24. jan. Vorgelessen 
Ton August Boeckh. 8cc. Berlin 1821. 4to. 

Index Lectionum ^uas in Universitate Literaria Berolinensi 
Mr semestre aestivum mstituentur, Berol. 1821. 4to. (To this 
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446 Notes to Correspondents. 

index is alinexedi as an introduciioiiy a learned explanation by 
Prof. Boeckli, of two Cireek inscriptions recently found in 
the neigh boui hood of Atht^ns). 

Procli Philosophi PIntonici Opera e codd. Paris, nunc 
primnni edidit, I.ect. Variet. el Comment, illustravit V. Cousin, 
prof, philos. &.C. Tunins iv, continens II. priores lihroscom- 
uentarii in Parmenidem. Paris J 8^ I. (See p. 336 of this No.) 

De Anolliue Patricio tt Minerva Primigeuia Atbeniensiuui, 
pro fecultate docendi in Acadeniia Ruperto-Carolina^ scribebat 
J. C. F. Baehr. Heidelb. 1820. 

Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem priorem Conimentarii. 
Primum edidit Annotationenique subjecit Frid. Creuzer. Fran- 
co f. ad M. 18'il. 

Vossiana niit Anmerkungcn, Von Friedrich Creuzer. 1821. 

The edition of AristajiieUis' Epistles by Prof. Boissonade 
will immediately ;)ppear. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENl^S. 

The elegant Alcaics of X. Y. Z. from Cambridge, on the Death of the 
Queen, savor too much of party politics for this Journal. We wish to 
call the learned writer's attention to a general canon, which we have 
endeavoured to establish, that in Lyric poetry if a verse ends in a short 
vowel, the next verse should not begin with a vowel, unless where the 
sense ends with the end of the line. 

We shall have to notice in our next Nu. several new works, which the 
press of accidental matter in this obliges us to postpone. 

The same cause will, we trust, apologise for the delay of the Dublin 
Essay, of several articles in Prose and Verse, and of the Adversaria Lite- 
raria. 

We are afraid that the article of P. R. conveys an indirect attack on the 
religion of our country. 

•^On the pronunciation of Coriolanus" in our next. 

We shall notice the project lately addressed to the Sovereigns of 
purope for the foundation of a I^in city. 
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